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The well-known haulage firm of E. H. Jones Ltd., Greenwich, say that 
one of their big 8-wheeler tankers has so far run 250,000 miles without any 
major repair. ( You've guessed right . . . it’s a Leyland ‘ Octopus’ !) 

Of course, what E. H. Jones Ltd. doesn’t know about looking after the 
welfare of their large road fleet just isn’t worth knowing, but they tell us that, 
given normal routine servicing and a good driver, any Leyland will run more-or- 
less trouble-free for years on end. 

E. H. Jones ought to know! They’ve concentrated on Leylands of vary- 
ing capacities since World War No. 1 and every year they send us repeat orders. 
We don’t ask for a better testimonial to our trucks. 

Vehicles operating at top-mark reliability and economy are a “must” in 
a big haulage concern like Jones . . . and Leylands form the basis of their fleet. 
Is there any moral in this little story ? Well, perhaps it is that you can depend 
pon carefree transport if you keep your ideas in line with the Joneses. 


FOR TROUBLE - FREE 
TRANSPORT 





“Keeping up with the Joneses 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. - LEYLAND - LANCS 


Sales Division: HANOVER HOUSE - HANOVER SQUARE - LONDON W.I. Tel: MAYfair 8561 
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Os a : 18th century craftsmen, too— 
- . = = 


knew the advantages of layered 
wood. But until recently, plywood 
nas suspect because of the 
inadequacy of the glues used. New 
adhesives were developed for 
aircraft manufacture during the 
nar, 50 that today the glue line 
becomes the strongest part of 


the structure. 





Line of Life 


Aero Research Ltd., now CIBA (A.R.L.) Ltd., made the first urea-formaldehyde and resorcinol- 
formaldehyde glues produced in Great Britain. Aerolite is the most widely used synthetic 


resin adhesive in this country, and is employed 






for purposes ranging from the construction of 
heavy timber roof members (as in the photo 
of a lattice truss by Rainham Timber 
Engineering Co. Ltd.) to miscellaneous 


tepairs in the home. 


Aerolite & Aerodux gl 


Aerolite and Aerodux are registered trade names. 


CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED. 





Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 


AP. 3% 
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Coo! 
Castrol House 


and 
WALLSPAN 


dL tHe 
way up! 


; Bee e ae! Lo gee =: WALLSSPAN CURTAIN WALLING — 

: Pe. ee BY WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS — ON 
LONDON’S NEWEST LANDMARK. 
VERY SPECIAL WALLSPAN TOO — 
PRE-ASSEMBLED — GOES UP 
QUICKER — MAKES BUILDINGS 
READY SOONER 








Castrol House, Marylebone Road, London— 
new offices for C. C. Wakefield & Co. Ltd. 
A development of the Hammerson Group 
of Companies. 

Architects : Gollins, Melvin, Ward and 
Partners in association with Sir Hugh Casson, 
Neville Conder and Associate . 


Contractors: Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons Ltd. 










Buildings go up much quicker with fraction of the time it takes by other methods. ° 
. ; Occupy your building sooner— 
PRE-ASSEMBLED WALLSPAN. Most ofthe On the tower of Castrol House for instance, ask your architect about 


assembly is done at the factory while the it went up at the rate of 2 floors a week ! PRE-ASSEMBLED WALLSPAN 
building is still in its early stages. When the 


Wallspan is needed, it arrives at the site in frum brvkyng bnildrng prodneds WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 





complete pre-assembled units — goes up in a 


Williams & Williams also make steel windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, 
movable steel and glass partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing and many other products. 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS - RELIANCE WORKS : CHE 

WILLIAMS HOUSE «: 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN > LONDON W.C. 
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tiles BY REDLAND TILES LIMITED 


bricks BY THE SUSSEX BRICK 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


pipes BY NORCON PIPES LIMITED 


engineering production 
BY REDLAND ENGINEERING LIMITED 


construction work and 


aggregates BY THE WALTER SMITH 
GROUP 








This important group of companies tries to be 
constructive in every sense of the word. In 

their high standards—at the service of industry; 
in their constantly expanding programmes of 
development, their close co-operation with 
customers, their keen research, their excellent 
design and in their whole attitude to the 
various branches of the construction trades 


and the strong progressive leadership of their parent company — 


Redland notpines Limitep 


FACTORIES IN GREAT BRITAIN, SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA, WEST GERMANY AND MALAYA 
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chairs 

he said... 
you'll 

be 


wanting 
desks 
next ! 


There are forms of make-do that the bright 
executive can think of, but in general desks and 
chairs are necessary equipment in offices, don’t 
you think ? Just as important these days are 
internal telephone systems. Time saving, 
energy saving, goodwill saving, Siemens 
Ediswan private telephones can be tailored to 
your business requirements exactly. Even by 

the rough and ready method of counting heads, 


they won’t cost more than a couple of shillings 
a week per phone. 








No capital outlay and no 
maintenance charges—all taken care of by 


Siemens Ediswan rental scheme, and there zre 
service depots all over the country. No 


obligation whatsoever if you send for further 
details. 


amazes Pere 


SiEMENS 


eT EEO 


ee 


private telephone systems 


SIEMENS EDISON SWAN LIMITED An AE. Company 


Private Telephone Division, 3 Avon Trading Estate, Avonmore Road 
West Kensington, London, W.|4. Telephone : FULham 9471 
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is now available FREE 
together with a copy of 


> sae “Industrial Promotion in Ghana” to all 
S " investors interested in this increasingly 








important market. 


THE TRADE COMMISSIONER, 


The Office of the High Commissioner for Ghana, 
on request 10: 13 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.|I. 





“SOUTH AFRICA 


AUS TRALIA 


Who better than South 


* Fast, frequent services. Five a 
African Airways to fly you 


week, in both directions. 
to South Africa! Here | * Superbly comfortable DC-7B’s— 
are a few of the reasons é aircraft you know and trust. 
why more and more East Coast and West Coast route: 
i a —stop-overs at no extra fare. 
people choose to HY | * Excellent meals and courteous 
Springbok. See your service. 
travel agent and he’ll * Services on to Australia. 
give you full details— 


* First and Tourist Class on 
or ring WHItehall 4488 all flights. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(In association with BOAC, CAA and QANTAS) 


For reservations ring ViCtoria 2323 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London; WC2. Tel. WHitehal! 448: 
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THE 
ONLY 
INTERNAL 

MIXER 


WITH ALL THESE 















% Rotors mounted on roller bearings. 


%& Interlocking rotors for maximum 
mixing efficiency. 


> Bi-metal construction of rotors for 
strength and wear. 


%& Effective control of temperature. 


% Cooling/heating chambers inside 
rotor nogs. 


+ Easily renewable wear plates. 





OVERSEAS AGENTS 





tail 


) 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER I! ENGLAND 
Telegrams: ‘‘Calender” Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 
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The Shaw Intermix is the 

most versatile internal mixer of 
rubber, plastics, and 

allied materials. A high 
horse-powered drive with high 
pressure head, gives fast 

efficient mixing and permits high 
temperature reclamation of 
waste rubber. 


ADVANTAGES 


S 


ir 
: aw) 


London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SWI Telephone: Abbey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


P.3904 





box 
for industry 


From British Oxygen comes yet an- 
other new service to industry: an “‘off- 
the-shelf’’ tool supply for the machines 
that make machinery. 

Drawing on a vast “‘library”’ in steel 
set up by the Woodside Die Sinking 


Company—a BOC Company— 
Britain’s production engineers can 
ow tool-up one machine or an entire 
production line with ready-made, 
standardised parts. 
Wherever it is used, this revolutionary 
service brings valuable savings in 
both time and tooling costs. 


British 
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For gracious 
| giving... 





... OTARD 
Brandy, in this 
fine presentation 
pack: a decanter of 
Otard V.S.0.P. Liqueur 
Cognac and two glasses, 
for the price of the brandy 
alone. Order from your 
wine merchant now. 

Only $7/6 complete 


OTARD 





Liqueur Brandy 


— matured in the vaults of the Chateau de Cognac itself! 


Slim, smooth and elegant, 
uncumbrous and exact, a watch 





that is wholly the watch 


of today, up-to-the-minute in 
its design, up-to-the-second 
in its timekeeping. 


Representatives in the United Kingdom: 


HALTON JEWELLERY CO. LTD., 51 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 


the \ 


Prices of different models range 
from £24,15.0 to £80.15.0 








Scotland 


...and 
throughout 
the world 


apermakers 
Pep use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel...paper-grade pulps that 
provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER 
| CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 16, N-Y.,U.S.A. 
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THREE EDITIONS at your service 
No commodity is more perishable than live news...nor 


EUROPEAN + more sought after. Serving this commodity around the world 
AMERICAN ‘taaee PACIFIC «ee first, fast, fairly and factually...is NEWSWEEK’s job. 
EDITION CIRCULATION EDITION 


1,225,000 32,000 That NEWSWEEK does its job well is evidenced by the 
CIRCULATION CIRCULATION quality audience it attracts — more than 1,300,000 high- 
: “ income families on six continents. Eight out of ten family 

heads hold major administrative and operating responsibili- 
ties in business, industry, government and the professions. 





Here is a leading world market for international advertisers 
-».key people whose influence is decisive and whose per- 
sonal buying habits persuade and communicate themselves 
to others. 


For further details, write or phone Newsweek at any of 
the offices listed here: 


Space may be bought locally and paid for in local currency. |} London, S.W.1, Finland House, Haymarket. Trafalgar 
Black & White page rate tor the American Edition: £2,355-7 © 6166. Paris 8,21 Rue de Berri. Balzac 1308. Frankfurt/ 
European Edition: £289-5-9 — Pacific Edition: £183-18.0 | Main, Zeil 77. Frankfurt/Main 24193 
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TO Tas mode Coe ole a maa | 


PRODUCTS 
Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, 
Sheet Bars, Bars, Shapes, 
Wire Rods, Rails, Hoop, 
Plates, Hot Rolied Sheets, 
Cold Rolled Sheets, 
Galvanized Sheets, Tin Plates, 
Panzermast, Light Gauge Steel, 
Chemical By-products 
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Pan Am’s Big Jet Clippers offer 






_ EUROPE 










Pan Am is first Thelong-range707 Intercontinental Jet ClippesgRe fi 

. . are the largest and fastest airliners across thajch 

to br ing you wor Id-wide Atlantic to the U.S.A., the Middle East, Indiagiitey 
ure Jet service! the Orient, and on ’round the world! mer 

P Pan Am offers you low-cost fares on every Jeggprien 
Clipper flight, or, if you wish, you may choosg@ull 


a 
Call your Travel Agent or ae 
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world-wide service 


oes 
— 


No surcharge for Jet Clipper service 
along the London-Calcutta-Tokyo Route. 


MIDDLE EAST 





Pan Am’s globe-circling Jets service 33 of the 
world’s major cities—180,000 travelers have al- 


t famous deluxe President Special service. 
ch of these services is the finest in its class. 


ney represent the superior standards of Pan 
merican’s famous service—preferred by the ex- 
fenced traveler for the courteous efficiency 
u'll enjoy when you choose Pan Am. 





ready chosen Pan Am Jet Clippers. It costs no 
more to know you’re in the hands of the world’s 
most experienced airline—First with the Big 
Jets ’round the world! 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


4 
ME RCCARN WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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| 
Pye at D 
The Pye Instrument Group has supplied all the equipment to 
the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority for the irradiated fuel 
3 element laboratory at Dounreay. In addition to supplying 


equipment, Pye Ltd. acted as consultants and designers on all 
matters in that laboratory relating to instrumentation and 
remote handling and viewing. The illustration above 

shows manipulators working in conjunction with a television 
camera to handle and measure a sample from the fast reactor. 


The Pye Instrument Group Consists of: Pye Atomics Division; Pye Industrial Television Division; Faraday Electronic Instruments Ltd; Labgear Ltd; W. G. Pye & Co. Ltd; 
Pye Telecommunications Ltd; Unicam Instruments Ltd; W. Bryan Savage Ltd; W. Watson & Sons Lid. 
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GEVREY CHAMBERTIN 
1952 


A robust fruity burgundy with an 
outstanding bouquet. Particularly recommended. 


13/6 route 7/3 4 bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered carriage paid. 
For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 for packing and delivery. 


A copy of our full Wine List will be 
gladly sent on request to: 


LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 


CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 


SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 
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THE PACK WITH 
SOMETHING 
TO SAY 


an When you use 
a Sanderson Signature Paper you 
° 
* do more than put your name on the 


° pack. You give your product packaging 
: which is perfectly attuned both to the 
° market you want to reach and to : 
. the mood you want to evoke. We, at Sanderson, ; 
. have printed papers for many famous _ 
e houses - the one illustrated here was for = 
"e Winsor & Newton Ltd. Let us print ° 
ve. something equally individual for you. ” 





SANDERSON 
Sigquotive Papers 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD * BERNERS ST * LONDON W!5 
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Fire worries for Mr. Care 


That fire engine gave you a And I bet your house isn’t Won't it mean a lot of fuss ? 

start, didn’t it, Mr. Care? fully insured. Not in the least. The North- 
Indeed it did, Mr. Carefree. That’s why I hate fire ern are such friendly, helpful 

It could be your home that’s pea people. 

on fire. * Thanks for the tip. I'll get 
Yes —it sends cold shivers If I were you, I'd get fixed in touch with them right 
down my spine. up with The Northern. away. 


“rotor Os AB $ was POW =o need 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 






















L 

LONDON | ABERDEEN N 

FIRE * LIFE * MARINE ACCIDENT * MOTOR 1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace P 
HOUSEHOLD + PENSIONS * ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS a 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed {94,000,000 
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A Passage to Asia 


LTHOUGH the journey on which President Eisenhower set off on Thursday 
Ait take him to eleven countries of Europe, Asia and Africa, his travels 
will be more interesting for what happens at each end than for what 
happens in between. New Delhi and Paris are the places that may earn the 
President’s grand tour a mention in the history books. In most of the other 
nine countries his stay will be so brief that he will hardly have time to fix his 
clasp on the shoulder of the local leader and his smile on the eyes of the watching 
crowds. It is all too easy this time to believe the State Department’s ritual 
protestation that he is not going to negotiate about anything ; the most he 
can do in these places is to urge a few generalities upon his hosts. But in 
New Delhi and Paris it will be different. In India Mr Eisenhower has an 
opportunity to carry a stage further the transformation of American foreign 
policy which he began this summer. To be specific, having accepted the 
premise that it is possible to negotiate a détente with Mr Khrushchev in Europe, 
he can now proceed to divert some of the attention of American policy from 
Europe to Asia and Africa, the new centres of the east-west struggle. 

In Paris the President’s task will be to make sure that his European allies 
accept the logic of this ; in particular, he has to persuade the French and the 
Germans to agree to his ideas about the next step in negotiating with Mr 
Khrushchev. For once, the cynics seem to be wrong about Mr Eisenhower. 
In Washington, as well as in Europe, it has been fashionable to look on the 
President’s tour as a sentimental journey by a man about to wave farewell to 
public life. According to that theory, the journey will be an exercise in public 
relations rather than in serious diplomacy, and the hope that it will yield any 
practical results is nullified by the fact that in a few months’ time—when the 
nominating conventions meet at Los Angeles and Chicago—the President will 
be effectively at the end of his power. But this almost certainly underestimates 
Mr Eisenhower’s purpose. 

It may be unlike him to think in terms of the grand design, but this is 
precisely what he appears to be doing. As he prepares to set foot in India for 
the first time, he seems to look upon his visit as a means of recalling to the 
Asians the friendship which the Americans have traditionally felt for the former 
colonial territories. Since 1947, because of the Russian threat to Europe, the 
United States has been obliged to concentrate most of its attention directly 
across the North Atlantic. Europe has had first call on American money, and, 
in the series of quarrels between colonisers and colonised, the Americans have 
had to align themselves with the former more often than their natural instincts 
would have preferred ; this at least is how the President is thinking. But now 
some relaxation, if not a settlement, may be in sight in Europe. As a result 
the United States may be able to return, cautiously but perceptibly, to its 
ancient attachment. Asia and Africa may gain in priority as Europe loses. In 
the peculiar Janus-like relation which the United States maintains with the 
two areas, the second face may break into a belated smile. 

If this is what Mr Eisenhower plans to tell Mr Nehru, it strengthens the 
belief that he is trying to make 1959 a turning-point in postwar history. It is 
hard to argue, as some of the President’s critics have tried to argue, that he 
was manceuvred into negotiations with Mr Khrushchev against his will when 
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he is using so adroitly the opportunities which the negotiations 
have opened for him. Nor is it a fair criticism to say that 
this trip would have been more useful six years ago. The 
necessary conditions have only recently been created. But 
Mr Eisenhower still faces two great problems if he is really 
intent on developing American policy in this direction. 

One is that the Asians and Africans are likely to want 
practical evidence that there really is a change ; and economic 
aid will be their immediate test. Last weekend one of those 
leaky taps which seem to be essential to the process of govern- 
ment in Washington let drip the news that the President will 
ask Congress for a bigger foreign aid appropriation next year, 
despite earlier rumours that he was going to ask for a reduced 
one. Congress, however, may continue its recent habit of 
cutting a thicker slice from his request than it did in the 
previous year ; and, even as a token of the Administration’s 
good will, this gesture has to be balanced against the recent 
decision that loans for development purposes—the nub of 
the foreign aid programme—must be spent in the United 
States, where they can buy substantially less than they can 
abroad. One or two American journalists have suggested that 
the most valuable result of the President’s journey will be 
to send him home with a keener awareness of the necessity 
for economic aid to the poor countries. Perhaps the President 
is less in need of enlightenment on this point than the American 
public is. It is encouraging that the State Department is 
trying to persuade the journalists who are going on the tour 
to emphasise the local background in their reports. 

But, unless the Americans can reduce permanently the 
present deficit in their balance of payments, there are limits to 
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BELOW THE SUMMIT 


The invitations to the Powers of Europe have been at length 
q issued, and that addressed to. England received, to meet in 

general Congress on the affairs of Europe with special reference 
to the condition of Italy. . It has been suggested by the Times 
that the Premier himself should be the English plenipotentiary at 
Paris. We think the proposal not a very desirable one, and still less 
likely to be carried out. It is not likely that just about the time of 
the moeting of Parliament the Prime Minister could well be spared by 
the English Cabinet, unless the end to be attained were one of first-rate 
magnitude. Parliament is summoned for the 24th January, and the 
Congress will not be really at work before the end of the first week in 
January .... But we do not believe that even at a less inconvenient time 
it would be... . desirable that England should be represented by any 
minister who would be elevated above the authority of the Foreign 
Office, and feel independent for the time of the Executive Government 
at home. What is really important is, to bring the popular and all but 
universal feeling of the English nation to bear in the most effective 
way on the conduct of our representative at Paris. How can this be 
best done ? We reply, by having a representative at Paris who will 
feel himself strictly responsible to the Home Government,—who will 
not imagine himself at liberty to compromise his instructions for the 
sake of conciliation,—who will feel it absolutely necessary to refer home 
every proposal that is in the least inconsistent with his instructions. 
The popular conviction, as expressed in the discussions of the House of 
Commons, will influence the Home Government, and prevent it from 
being warped by any mistaken wish to conciliate ; and if the authority 
exercised by the Home Government over the English plenipotentiary 
is as real and efficient as that exercised by the nation over the Govern- 
ment, we have no reasons to fear any concessions to foreign Powers of 
which we should disapprove. 
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the amounts they can be expected to distribute in foreign aid. 
In New York it is now hoped that an improvement in exports 
will bring next year’s deficit down to somewhere near $2 
billion from this year’s $4 billion. But there is no confidence 
that the improvement will last into 1961 ; and in 1961 India 
begins its third five-year plan, on which the future of a free 
Asia possibly hinges, and for which the Indians estimate that 
they will need help from abroad amounting to about a billion 
dollars’ worth of foreign exchange each year. 

By contrast, the Development Loan Fund, the principal 
American source of such help, has been able to provide India 
with only $195 million in the last two years and now has only 
half a billion dollars—of which India, on past performance, 
is likely to get about a quarter—left in its coffers. It is clear 
that, even if Mr Eisenhower’s political testament consisted 
solely of the words “aid India,” and eyen if Congress were 
willing to oblige, the United States could not close the gap 
by itself. It will be necessary for the old world to redress 
the balance of the new: Europe must open its purse more. 

Thus the President is reminded that American policy 
towards the underdeveloped countries is intimately linked 
with American policy towards Europe. This is his second 
difficulty. Can Janus distribute benevolent glances in both 
directions at once ? Europe still has a substantial claim on 
the flow of American munificence. By far the biggest of the 
reported increases in next year’s requests for foreign aid funds 
is for military assistance and most of the extra money is likely 
to go on modernising the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation’s 
forces. Moreover, the colonial powers have not yet finished 
the task of liquidating their territorial holdings overseas. In 
coming years there may still be crises in north-west Africa, 
involving the French, and in east and central Africa, involving 
the British, which will test the Americans’ divided loyalties. 
It is too much to hope that they will get through the next 
few sessions of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
without occasionally—between the temptations of voting with 
their Afro-Asian friends and with those in Europe—finding 
themselves stuck, like Buridan’s ass. 

Nor is this all. President Eisenhower’s ambition to 
redistribute the weight of American influence in the 
world depends on the success of his negotiations with Mr 
Khrushchev. It seems to be generally assumed in Washington 
that, when he meets the allied leaders in Paris on December 
19th, he will be able to overcome General de Gaulle’s doubts 
about going to the summit at all, and to allay Dr Adenauer’s 
misgivings about negotiating an interim settlement for Berlin 
once the summit is reached. But a new complication may 
be introduced into the argument when he gets to Paris. 

Influential people in the United States Administration are 
credibly reported to be looking with a more tolerant eye on 
the idea that the west Berliners’ freedom might be protected 
by the United Nations rather than by the present allied 
garrison. This is obviously not their first choice ; but it 
might conceivably be a position they would be ready to fall 
back on if the negotiations otherwise seemed doomed to 
failure. Neither Dr Adenauer nor General de Gaulle is likelv 
even to entertain such a proposal—naturally enough. Thus 
the entire edifice which Mr.Eisenhower is trying to construct 
rests on uncertain foundations. If his attempt to arrange a 
settlement with Mr Khrushchev collapses, then the hopes the 
President is carrying to India are likely to be stifled at birth. 
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Blunder at Blackpool ? : 


Mr Gaitskell took a brave stand at his party’s post-election 


conference. 


EFORE an audience that was to the left of him, but before 
B an electorate outside that is to the right of his party, 
Mr Gaitskell tried to take up a middle of the road posi- 
tion at Blackpool last week. The difficulty about being in the 
middle of the road is that one is liable to be hooted at by every- 
body who comes along. It is overwhelmingly likely that 
Mr Gaitskell will survive the kicks he is now getting from 
the party actiyists’ angry left Foot; Labour leaders have 
frequently before seemed to be in jeopardy before the assaults 
of these activists, and always they have survived. What is 
much less certain is whether he will succeed in his task of 
what is generally called changing Labour’s face before the 
country—but might more aptly be called straightening those 
parts of Labour’s anatomy that are at present most temptingly 
proffered to the public to kick. 

Probably inevitably, Mr Gaitskell chose at Blackpool to 
do battle over only one of the factors that lost Labour votes 
in October ; less inevitably, the issue he chose was to demand 
that, in effect, next year’s conference must change clause four 
of the Labour party’s constitution—which at the moment 
appears to pledge Labour to the eventual nationalisation of all 
the means of production, distribution and exchange. There 
was considerable courage in this part of his statement. It may 
therefore seem harsh to judge that in picking clause four as his 
only enemy Mr Gaitskell has chosen the line of some, but still 
least, resistance; and that he may therefore be using up his 
ration of courage in the least profitable place. If Mr Gaitskell 
turns tail on this issue, he will now be lost; but if, as is much 
more probable, he remains head, it is far from certain that he 
will win very much. 

The consequence of his choice of issue is that the main 
interest in politics in the next twelve months is to be focused, 
not on any failures of the Government, but on an absurd 
vote-repelling clause in Labour’s constitution which three- 
quarters of the electorate until now probably never knew 
existed. Mr Gaitskell’s hope is that, if and when he gains 
a victory on this issue, after banner headlines saying that 
he may be forced to resign, the public will assume that an 
apocalyptic change has taken place in the appearance that 
Labour presents to the public. But his eventual victory is 
likely to take the form of a compromise change in a piece of 
obscure constitutional phraseology, with the object of making 
it obscurer still, The Tories may easily be able to portray 
such a “ victory ” as a driving of Mr Gaitskell from pillar to 
post. 

If Mr Gaitskell was to lay his leadership at stake last week 
—and lay it this brave man had to—one would have thought 
that he would have been wiser to make his battle aim a 
change in a different part of his party’s constitution: in the 
part which limits his policy-making powers rather than that 
which wafflingly defines the party’s aims. If he had said that 
henceforth the powers of the annual conference must be 
devalued, and those of himself and the parliamentary party 
increased, he would have had to face even wider (though not 
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necessarily bitterer) opposition than his assault on the sacred 
cow of clause four evoked. But the fruits of any victory—even 
a compromise victory—would surely have been much greater. 
He would then have been in a much stronger position steadily 
to change his party’s policies—including perhaps in three 
years’ time to drop the renationalisation of steel and road 
haulage from his programme, as quietly as the nationalisation 
of cement and sugar has been dropped before. He would not 
have had to fight every change through the annual party 
conferences, by desperate reliance on the unions’ block votes 
(among which—and this is a very important change indeed— 
Mr Cousins’s million votes can no longer safely be counted 
as on his side). Moreover, by devaluing the importance of 
these block votes, along with that of the conference itself, he 
would have paved the way for the declaration of greater 
independence from unpopular union pressure which Labour 
so desperately needs but at which Mr Gaitskell at Blackpool 
did not even dare to hint. 

All this speculation about the better choice to have made 
at Blackpool, however, now belongs to the realms of what 
might perhaps have been. For the next twelve months it is 
on clause four that the battle is joined. Our special corre- 
spondent at the conference—who beneath the shadow of 
Blackpool tower conceived a greater sympathy for Mr 
Gaitskell’s difficulties than distant observers in London might 
readily grant—contributes below a blow-by-blow account of 
its opening rounds. It is a story to which commentators will 
have to return many times in the coming year, for Blackpool 
has seen the launching of a crucial struggle that will determine 
what sort of alternative government this country is to have. 


Mr Gaitskell’s Survival 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT BLACKPOOL 


OR Mr Gaitskell, last weekend’s Labour conference started very 
badly indeed. Throughout that first grim Saturday there 
seemed no limit to the extent to which this extraordinary party 
was prepared to denigrate its leader. Part of the trouble lay in 
the happenstance of seniority which placed Mrs Barbara Castle 
in the chair, and therefore with the right of making the opening 
speech to the delegates. Following upon her keynote address full 
of socialist uplift, Mr Gaitskell’s relentlessly analytical inquest must 
have sounded to many bloodlessly anticlimactic. (If only the new 
year’s chairman, Mr Brinham, could have opened the proceedings 
how different things might have seemed. As this worthy trade 
union official demonstrated when he answered the discussion on 
youth on Saturday morning, he has acquired to perfection the 
chloroforming use of automatic speaking, a style that must 
owe its origin to the language of the Army Council Instruction.) 
Mrs Castle’s speech was not, as a matter of fact, very extreme 
in content ; nor were the rhetorical questions, with which she had 
planned to put Mr Gaitskell on the spot, particularly drastic. But 
the contrapuntal relationship between the pronouncements of red- 
blooded chairwoman and cold-blooded leader gave the fundamenta- 
lists the text they needed. They were helped by Mr Gaitskell’s 
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perhaps excessive austerity. His was the cleverly organised speech 
of a man who is not an instinctive orator. At his desk in London he 
had picked out those suggestions of Mr Douglas Jay and others 
which were obvious non-starters—change of name, severance of 
the link with the unions, forging of a link with the Liberals. 
Then he “threw them out of the window.” He exploited the 
fashionable preoccupation with appearances to justify the telling 
of home truths to the “small cliques of doctrine-ridden fanatics 
out of touch with the mainstream of social life in our time ” (which, 
although he did not actually say so, is a pretty fair description 
of a sizeable portion of the delegates). And he took his stand 
against the forty-year-old statement of aims which lends colour to 
the fear of the deproletarianised worker that if he votes Labour 
he is buying an earthquake. But for all the art in his speech, he 
did not really come over as the middle-of-the-roader he wanted 
to appear to be ; much more than at any other Labour conference 
since 1955, the fundamentalists now marked him down as a man 
of the right. Mr Gaitskell might have got a slightly less dusty 
response if he could have edited down his initial analysis of the 
defeat with its rather academic phrasing, and have given the dele- 
gates something more to applaud about before bringing them 
to their rendezvous with reality. But he had decided on the cold 
douche and he stuck to it. 

This douche was a relief to the many younger Labour candi- 
dates who had come away from the election sharing Mr Gaitskell’s 
views about nationalisation. If he had not spoken out so plainly 
they would have felt badly let down. But it was symptomatic 
of the atmosphere within the conference hall that when a single 
one of them, Mr Dick Taverne, who fought Putney, spoke up 
in support of his leader’s views (and added sensible observations 
about ending class warfare within the. party) this was considered 
an exceptionally courageous thing to do. 


THERWISE, as Mr Gaitskell sat on the platform silently taking 

his medicine, an extraordinary parade of affronted funda- 
mentalists passed through the rostrum to ladle it out. Their un- 
doubted hero was Mr Michael Foot ; after explaining that he was 
expert at losing elections, he did at least argue, with blazing convic- 
tion, that if the whole campaign had been fought his way, as a 
crusade against the “ evil, disgraceful and rotten society in which we 
live,” he would have expected to win. But most of the others gave 
the impression that they clasped defeat to their bosoms as a familiar 
friend. There was the grizzled transport worker from Coventry 
who, in a quiet Scottish accent, said almost affectionately of Mr 
Gaitskell that “I do like the little feller,” but rather spoilt the 
effect by adding that he reminded him of another “ little feller ” 
called Harry Truman who was “ the biggest rat who ever entered 
this world,” because he had ordered the bomb to be dropped on 
Hiroshima. Naturally enough he ended, to applause, that he would 
“rather lose a battle at any time on socialism than on anything 
else.” There was also the Welsh candidate from Ormskirk who, 
provided the movement stuck to its socialist principles, did not 
mind if it won in 1964, 1974 or 1984. 

The reason the fundamentalists are like this is because for them 
their whole reason for existence is the conviction that socialism 
supplies a fundamental critique of present-day society and all its 
values. Therefore the abandonment of the tattoo-mark of common 
ownership, which is the guarantee that no true socialist need bear 
the insult of being accepted as wholly respectable in contemporary 
terms, must mean an unethical slide into moral relativism, and 
imperceptible, unsignposted slithering over to the “other side.” 
These fundamentalists have a right to be worried about Mr Gaits- 
kell, just as Mr Gaitskell, seeing the way the world is going, has a 
right to be worried stiff about them. 

Understandable, after the traumatic experience of the after- 
noon, Mr Gaitskell’s supporters spent the Saturday evening 
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in a state of inspissated gloom. The feeling of crisis at that time 
can hardly be exaggerated ; it is as a result of certain things that 
were said in the bars then that press stories have since begun to 
appear alleging that this or that Labour dignitary is a potential 
instigator of palace revolution. Some of the more volatile polit'cal 
personalities, including even uncommitted members of the National 
Executive, were preparing that evening to behave as if they had 
never known Mr Gaitskell. It was being said that all would 
depend on Mr Bevan, who, as usual, was keeping 
his own counsel about the content of his winding up 
oration. Rumour had it that if Sunday went like Saturday Mr 
Bevan would draw strength from the audience and polish Mr 
Gaitskell off by coming down flatly against changing the consti- 
tution. Some interesting names would then have been discovered 
to have been on the same side. 


B” Sunday was different. Looking back, it was the infelicities 
of a professional dramatist that marked the dramatic turn of 
the tide. Mr Benn Levy, the bearded playwright who looks like the 
prophet Moses, had every right to assume from the frantic applause 
for Mr Foot’s Marat-like denunciations of Mr Gaitskell (pointed 
finger and all) that the delegates wanted the leader out of the party. 
So Mr Levy said so; and it immediately became apparent that 
most people thought this was going a bit too far. Mr Gaitskell’s 
champions were now clamouring to get to the rostrum to prove 
that they existed. Mr Charles Pannell laid about him in an 
extremely robust manner, praising Mr Gaitskell to the skies and 
abusing the “bellyachers.” There were boos, but, by attacking, 
Mr Pannell had given the loyalists for the first time a chance to 
applaud. The conference heard sympathetically a bank chair- 
man, Lord Pakenham, crack a (good) joke, assert the lack of 
spiritual values in the nationalised industries and testify to Mr 
Gaitskell’s integrity. It heard out Mr Denis Healey, even blunter 
than Mr Gaitskell about the growing gap between the party workers 
and the people, and it applauded enthusiastically when Mrs Shirley 
Williams brilliantly demonstrated the hitherto rather neglected 
possibility of combining Gaitskellism with fervour. 

The succession of big names in the trade union movement who 
spoke up for Mr Gaitskell (all except Mr Cousins, who predictably 
spoke the other way) brought home what should have been apparent 
all along—that the fundamentalists were not abnormally strong in 
numbers at this conference, even though they were more than ever 
on view. But since there was no motion and no vote they could 
not be doused by the union block vote. This is the kind of 
conference there would be if voting and block voting were to cease. 
It is perhaps too near the event to decide whether the public in 
general would get a dimmer view of the Labour party from the 
appearance of fundamentalist predominance that results than it does 
now from the sight of the crude system of weighted trade union 
power by which conference and parliamentary party are kept more 
or less in line. But the party leaders can hardly be blamed if they 
conclude that voteless conferences are too uncomfortable to be 
true. And the unions will not be sorry to have had this chance of 
demonstrating their indispensability just at the time when there is 
so much talk of changing the constitution. 

What of the future ? This still depends largely on the enigmatic 
Mr Bevan. Few men have his gift of saying so much so eloquently 
without indicating whose side he is on. He rescued Mr Gaitskell 
on Sunday all right, but only in the negative sense that he did not 
denounce him. He warmed over the delegates’ raddled hearts by 
his characterisations of the affluent society as an ugly and a vulgar 
one. But those who are concerned over the party’s public reputa- 
tion must have had qualms at his preposterous allegation of 4 
Tory plot to create ten to fifteen per cent unemployment that was 
in some way foiled by the approach of the election. 

Mr Gaitskell must now plod on pushing his constitutional amend- 
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ments through the machinery of the National Executive and getting 
them ratified by another conference. Much will depend on whether 
anyone, and if so who, is planning the kind of psychological 
guerrilla warfare along this route that might drive the leader at 
jast to the point of concluding that the Labour movement will 
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never make a political party that is worth being led. Mr Gaitskell 
would only be human if, at one stage last Saturday, he had felt 
nearer to throwing in the sponge than anybody before Blackpool 
would have forecast ; but by Sunday evening his present deter- 
mination was clearly not to throw in the sponge, but to rub with it. 


Diplomatically Speaking 


Britain and Egypt have at last buried 

the hatchet raised at Tel el-Kebir 77 years ago. 
The resumption of diplomatic relations 

means more than merely exchanging ambassadors 


ITHOUT diplomatic relations with the United Arab 
\¢ Republic, the British Government had either to do 

without a Middle East policy, or to try to frame one 
that took only indirect account of the most significant state 
in the region. This prolonged abstention did not issue from 
any calculation of self-interest ; rather it was imposed by 
inhibitions that held the British back from plunging in where 
they got so badly scalded three years ago. Now that in both 
London and Cairo the balance of convenience has pointed 
unmistakably to the need for some form of reconciliation, 
the plunge has at long last been taken. 

The hostilities of 1956 were followed by a period in which 
no sensible alternative to inaction existed. After a year or 
so, inaction had ceased to be imperative ; as time went on 
it became less and less masterly. No sustained or purposeful 
attempt was make to pick up the pieces ; instead such oppor- 
tunities as occurred, admittedly not very seductive in them- 
selves, were allowed to pass with an air of disinterest. This 
was, of course, the hangover from the choleric emotions of 
1956. The outraged and outrageous mood of that year made 
it impossible for London to see Cairo straight ; the obsession 
that President Nasser must be got rid of was hard to shed. 
The search for a working relationship with Nasser’s Egypt, a 
logical consequence of the Anglo -Egyptian agreement of 1954, 
was erased from practical politics until the present day. 

Of the many causes of the deterioration after 1954, the 
most potent was the incontinent profession of anti-imperialism 
that suited President Nasser’s book at this time, but induced 
in the British a sense of bitterness and betrayal. The revolu- 
tionary in whom hopes had been placed as an honest man 
anxious to improve the popular lot was loosing his considerable 
energy in a stream of demagoguery. Will the new start be 
wrecked in the same way ? On the British side, there is no 
place in the grey mood of today for emotive factors like a 
sense of betrayal. In Egypt, the question is whether President 
Nasser is now prepared to give priority to running his country 
over the striking of provoking attitudes. 

The Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1954 ought to have been 
the start of a new and better phase in the West’s relations 
with Egypt, but it was not. President Nasser sowed distrust 
wholesale in the West, first by the vehemence of his bid for 
Arab leadership, and secondly by his uncritical faith in his 
ability to do business with the Russians on his own terms. 
On both these fronts he may by now have learnt something 
from experience. 


It is not very long since nervous Arab governments from 
Baghdad to Benghazi thought President Nasser might 
turn them out of office any day. The adoring Arab masses 
confidently expected him to come and liberate them from 
whatever oppression his Cairo radio had taught them existed 
locally. This has changed: he is no longer a serious menace 
to any Arab government. He may retain the devotion of 
many Arabs—he has always been more popular outside Egypt 
than at home—but the future of the Middle East does not 
depend upon him alone. The Arab unity upon which he 
once hoped to build an empire is not likely to be achieved 
by him or by anyone else in the foreseeable future. The 
Arabs, and their friends, agree that unity is desirable, but there 
is no consensus of opinion how it is to be brought about, or 
who is to do it. 

Egypt’s neighbours have chosen their policies without much 
help from President Nasser. The Sudanese, governed by a 
divided army, remain resolutely independent. The Libyans, 
with bright new oil riches in sight, are less interested in the 
blessings of Arab unity than they might once have been. The 
Saudis are busy mending their financial fences ; the problems 
they face are domestic and need not affect the world beyond 
their own borders. The Lebanese, still counting up the cost 
of a crazy revolt largely inspired and financed from Cairo, 
have regained a workable balance between their warring 
factions. The Jordanians, living precariously between hostile 
neighbours on subsidies from outside, have nothing except 
troubles to offer to a new master. Even Nasser’s Syrian 
citizens are being allowed to find economic happiness in their 
own way while he tends their foreign relations and military 
affairs for them. 

Farther away across the desert, the Iraqis have still to 
decide their future. Seventeen months of a revolutionary 
government have nearly ruined the country. There is nothing 
President Nasser can do about the situation in Baghdad except 
watch in fascinated horror while the Iraqis drift about on a 
sea of indecision. For a time in 1958 he deceived himself 
that their purpose in revolting against the Hashemite regime 
was to join his crusade for Arab unity. But it did not work 
that way ; the Iraqi leaders were not so confident of their 
gains that they could afford to share them. There are signs 
that Nasser would go to great lengths to see General Qasim 
removed from office, but there is no reason to believe that 
this would do any more for Arab unity than did the revolution 
which put General Qasim in. 

President Nasser enjoyed a remarkable but brief success 
as an idol without an ideology to back him up. So long as 
the Iragis choose to use General Qasim as their idol instead, 
they can call on the whole Marxist-Leninist ideology to prop 
him up. Pretty but pointless speeches about Arab unity 
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delivered in Cairo may not be enough to compete with a new 
religion that offers salvation on earth to those who will be 
converted to it. The change in Nasser’s position has not 
come from the usual quarters—from self-seeking Arabs and 
from his old enemies—but from the threat of communism in 
Iraq. The future of the Middle East now depends on whether 
the Iragis can, or want to, break away from communism. 


HE turn of events in Iraq has affected the whole of 
“TD piedtent Nasser’s thinking about the position of the 
United Arab Republic between East and West.’ He has 
advanced from the days when he was indiscriminately abusing 
the imperialists and extolling the Soviet Union. He has now 
had time to appreciate the discomfort of having all his friends 
in one quarter. By last spring he had moved far enough to 
speak out roughly against Mr Khrushchev for interfering in 
Arab politics. Mr Khrushchev accepted this rebuff without 
retaliation, thus giving President Nasser one more reason to 
congratulate himself on his ability to manage the Russians ; 
however, the Egyptian leader has since then been casting his 
net wider afield. A significant sign of the times is his decision 
to switch a number of students from their studies in the 
Soviet Union to universities in the West ; the language difficul- 
ties that were mentioned as the reason for this change seem 
a less probable explanation than that Nasser was struck by 
the unwisdom of introducing a Russian-trained intellectual 
nucleus into his country. 

So far the Soviet Union, which coasted into the Middle 
East on the back of western blunders, has avoided the same 
blunders itself. Whatever Russia’s ultimate plan for the 
eastern Mediterranean, there have been no reprisals in the 
form of a brusque withdrawal of aid or trade. The relations 
between the Soviet Union and the local communist parties 
are again deliberately vague. Money and munitions are still 
being delivered, and last week a Russian mission arrived in 
Cairo to take charge of the first stage in the construction of 
the Aswan Dam. Who, in this still immature relationship, is 
managing whom is another matter. 


Burying 


A growing uneasiness about the Government’s 
attitude to monetary policy has been gently and 
wisely laid to rest. 


HE Chancellor, said Mr Harold Wilson indignantly, had 
come to the House last week to bury Radcliffe, not 
to praise him. To the extent that the charge was 

justified, the interment was a good thing, too. Nobody in 
his senses ever supposed that all the most controversial 
economic and political problems of the world could be solved 
by this committee of one lawyer, one businessman, one banker, 
one retired civil servant, two trade union leaders, one moral 
philosopher, one central banking analyst and one Glasgow 
professor. The Radcliffe committee performed valuable 


services by publishing a lucid analysis of the working of the 
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President Nasser has learnt that the neutrality he has always 
professed means balancing countervailing forces from a central 
position rather than throwing his weight from one extremity 
to another. This reappraisal on his part coincides with a shift 
in the policy of the western powers, who no longer respond 
to Russian economic competition in the Middle East by dash- 
ing to the unsubtle extremes of bribery or boycott. For a 
couple of years or more after the nationalisation of the Suez 
canal, American policy towards the United Arab Republic 
was as negative and as purposeless as Britain’s own. The 
change came with the realisation that this made everything 
altogether too easy for the Soviet Union and that Russian 
competition, no less than President Nasser himself, was a 
phenomenon that would have to be lived with. 

American aid and investment projects in the UAR are still 
on a small scale, but recent visitors to Egypt included the 
director of the Development Loan Fund and a vice-president 
of the First National Bank of New York. Mr Rucinski, the 
Middle East director of the World Bank, now apparently sees 
his way to providing a substantial bank loan for widening 
the Suez canal. West Germany, Italy and Japan have been 
particularly active in exploring ways of promoting trade and 
investment. All this is good, solid ballast for President 
Nasser’s new, and more genuine, balancing act. 

Three years ago he was at the peak of his prestige in the 
Arab world ; at the same time he was being edged by western 
cold shoulders into a critical dependence on the Soviet Union. 
This state of affairs no longer holds. Among the Arabs, 
President Nasser has missed opportunities and been repaid 
with a relative isolation. In his relations with the non-Arab 
world, the drift is in his favour. There are no longer such 
strong temptations to divert him from his tasks at home into 
a bid to cut a world figure. From the western point of view, 
this is all to the good. Britain and the UAR may still have 
a lot of distrust to sweat out, but never before have the 
governments in Cairo and London been in a position to face 
each other as dispassionately as they can now begin to do. 
There have been false starts before ; it would be folly and 
worse if they cannot do better this time. 


Radcliffe 


British capital market, by wringing more economic statistics 
out of a conventionally obscurantist officialdom, and by giving 
the Bank of England that sharp prod in the administrative ribs 
which it (like other nationalised concerns) urgently needs about 
once every decade. But once it reached the field of making 
what the Chancellor gently called its “‘ thought-provoking con- 
tribution to monetary theory,” the committee ran into a majot 
difficulty. 
The reason was obvious. To quote Mr Enoch Powell in the 
debate : 
The great divide in politics, the divide between those who 
believe in a centrally-controlled, planned economy and those 
who believe in a freely developing economy, does not skirt 


the frontier of monetary policy, but runs slap through the 
middle. 


The committee therefore had the choice of splintering into 
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several minority reports (as, in not dissimilar circumstances, 
the 1956 royal commission on divorce did) or of achieving 
unanimity by fuzzing the issues. 

It chose the latter. It did come down broadly in favour of 
monetary weapons rather than physical controls, but it threw in 
a few compromise phrases and suggestions about strengthening 
the apparent status of the Treasury vis-d-vis the Bank of 
England, about specially favourable financing facilities for 
local authorities, and about the possible usefulness of physical 
controls in an “emergency.” These suggestions presumably 
enabled the trade unionists and any other vaguely left-inclined 
member(s) of the committee to sign the report. Unfortunately 
—in a train of events not dissimilar to those that befell the 
Labour party’s policy statements during the last Parliament— 
it soon became clear that the compromise phrases were achiev- 
ing much more publicity than was the broad content of the 
report. 

In recent weeks, therefore, the Radcliffe report has had 
a baleful influence on economic discussion and on the image 
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of British economic policy reflected round the world. The 
financial press now has a file-full of instances where liberal 
minded leaders of economic opinion and policy abroad have 
gone out of their way to tell journalists how disturbing it is that 
Britain, once the home of independent central banking, should 
appear to favour changes that would make the Bank’s subordi- 
nation to the Treasury more explicit. The idea that (to quote 
the cautious Mr Amory) the committee “ perhaps underesti- 
mated the part that can be played by monetary policy” has 
been even more widely spread. Questions were being asked 
whether this report might somehow “ force ” the British Gov- 
ernment to abandon the broad economic philosophy that has 
served it so well since late 1957. There should be cheers for 
the Chancellor because, by accepting the useful recom- 
mendations of the committee and rejecting the unfortunate 
trimmings, he has set this disturbed attitude of mind to rest. 
This is a story that should be remembered in future when 
deciding how widely or narrowly the terms of reference of 
committees of inquiry ought to be drawn. 
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THE SUMMIT 


Taking It Easy 


LL one can hear now is the patter of 
dragging feet. Mr Khrushchev says 
he wants an early summit but, of course, 
he is willing to wait for the other side. He 
declared in Budapest on Tuesday that, 
while the summit could still be held before 
his talks with General de Gaulle next 
March, it was the general who wanted the 
talks to come first and he (Mr Khrushchev) 
was simply fitting in with the French: 

General de Gaulle wants to have an 

exchange of views with me before the 

conference. His wish is not unfounded. 
This self-restraint is‘ admirable. All the 
same, the impression left by both sides is 
not one of undue haste. 

The truth seems to be that the more pre- 
paratory meetings there are, the less 
prospect Mr Khrushchev sees of progress 
towards a German settlement. He put 
the blame for this in Budapest on Dr 
‘Adenauer, who, he said, was the only 
western leader who denied that an 
“ abnormal position ” existed in Berlin. But 
Mr Khrushchev seems unlikely to take any 
new steps in Germany before the ten-power 
disarmament conference begins next year, 
and while the nuclear test talks remain 
mildly hopeful. The view has been gaining 
ground in London that these negotiations 
may offer better prospects for Russian 
policy than the summit itself, 

But the Soviet press and radio have been 
uneasy about this hesitancy on the summit 
path. Soviet broadcasts have been picking 
on Dr Adenauer’s insistence on careful 
preparation. British suggestions that Mr 
Khrushchev may decide to wait till the 


next American president has been elected 
have been dismissed as a mere ruse to shift 
the blame. The Soviet public is still being 
assured that east-west relations have 
sensibly improved, but the western critics 
of peaceful coexistence are duly frowned 
upon. Mr Dean Acheson has _ been 
designated the “ tired drummer boy of the 
cold war” on the strength of his remarks 
to the Nato parliamentarians last month ; 
others under displeasure for their recent 
oratory are M. Spaak, Herr Strauss, and a 
new militarist face to terrify Russian 
children, Mr Harold Watkinson. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE 


Friendship 
without Agreement 


F EW liaisons depend so much for their 
value on permanence as the new 
Franco-German entente. But the under- 
lying differences are great, and much care 
is needed to conceal them. On the eve of 
Dr Adenauer’s visit to Paris in the mid- 
week, the German press was not free of 
worries about the French partner ; it had 
been upset by the searching of a German 
ship last month by French warships and by 
the activities in Germany of the French 
Algerian counter-terror organisation, the 
“Red Hand.” Sources of deeper concern 
arose from General de Gaulle’s concept of 
an independent French role in world politics 


and defence. But Dr Adenauer is a patient 
man with a vision, who has no intention of 
jeopardising what has been achieved within 
the European Community for the sake of 
what has not. 

Still, a difference was allowed to come 
Out into the open. At a press conference 
on Tuesday the German spokesman, Herr 
von Eckardt, made it clear that his govern- 
ment did not sympathise with the idea of a 
nuclear third force in Europe, and it did 
believe in the integration of Nato forces. 
That is a decided contrast with President 
de Gaulle’s known views. But it appeared 
on Wednesday that Dr Adenauer had suc- 
ceeded in shifting the general a little, if 
only temporarily and on the surface. The 
Chancellor then told the press that the two 
sides had agreed on the necessity of inte- 
grated defence within Nato. A French 
spokesman later dismissed the differences 
between them as “ philosophical.” How 
long it will be before these philosophies 
intrude once more on policies remains to 
be seen. 

Thus Dr Adenauer did not return empty- 
handed to Bonn. Quite apart from the 
agreement of the two men to maintain their 
existing ties within the European Com- 
munity, he took with him an assurance on 
Berlin on which he apparently sets much 
store. His visit to London in November did 
not remove his fear that the British, and 
the Americans behind them, might con- 
template a separate deal on Berlin. The 
French leaders assured him that at a summit 
meeting the issue must be linked, not just 
formally but in substance, to all the other 
pieces in the west’s Geneva package plan. 
Dr Adenauer, for his part, has returned to 
a well-worn theme, that progress in dis- 
armament must be tied to progress on 
political questions—meaning German unity. 
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A diligent effort is in progress to tie any 
subjects on which agreement is attainable 
to others on which it is remote. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION 


A Ghost Walks 


2 pee is crowded with ghosts of inter- 
national organisations, born of good 
intentions, never nourished with political 
resolve, and now struggling for even a 
shadowy existence in face of the flesh and 
blood of the Six and Seven. At Strasbourg 
the Council of Europe, in Paris the Organi- 


sation for European Economic Co-opera- 


tion, are looking desperately about for 
something to do. But no European organi- 
sation is so inured to the phantom life as 
Western European Union, the body set up 
in 1954 to provide a respectable framework 
for German rearmament after the death, 
stillborn, of the European Army. For five 
years its Council and its Assembly have 
achieved nothing but a library full of un- 
implemented resolutions. 

Meetings like Dr Adenauer’s with Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and the meeting of the 
Ministers of the Six in Strasbourg last 
month have borne in on the British Govern- 
ment, however, that political processes are 
going on in Europe from which it is left 
out. Casting about for an organ for consul- 
tations in which it, too, can play a part, it 
has hit on the seven-power WEU. Despite 
some French suspicions, both the French 
and German governments have agreed that 
the function of WEU might be extended. 
When the Assembly of WEU met in Paris 
this week, a British spokesman formally 
proposed that a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers should be held immediately after 
any political consultations by the Six on 
external affairs. The idea is good. The 
weakness is that without some more funda- 
mental agreement between the British and 
the Six on the issues that divide them, WEU 
must remain a house without foundations. 

A substantial further idea for animating 
it was, however, put forward by Mr F. W. 
Mulley, the Labour MP, as rapporteur 
of the defence committee, and gained the 
Assembly’s assent. This idea is a joint WEU 
deterrent, which would include the British 
nuclear effort. It does not at present enjoy 
the public backing of the Government ; but 
with development costs of the nuclear 
deterrent now so clearly outgrowing 
national resources, and relations with 
western Europe so badly in need of im- 

' provement, it is a less fanciful proposition, 
in domestic terms, than it would have been 
a little while ago. It does, however, beg 
many questions about future east-west rela- 
tions in Europe. It is also, for its purpose, 
two or three years too late. What might 
then have been presented as an imaginative 
gesture is almost certain to be seen by the 
French today as a last-minute British ploy 
to deprive them of their bomb. The result 
may be less harmony, not more. 
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“WHITE” AFRICA 


Labour’s Mind Made Up? 


HE conflict between white and black in 

Africa is evidently a godsend to the 
Labour party at the moment ; amid all other 
divisions, it provides an emotional issue on 
which the Gaitskellite wing can combine 
with—indeed outdo—all other sections of 
the party in its adoption of a strong moral 
line. Under Mr Gaitskell’s direct leader- 
ship, Labour is coming out, even more 
strongly after the election than before it, 
as champion of the African nationalist. It 
will be surprising now if it joins the 
Monckton commission, so long as the terms 
of reference bear any relation to those 
that Lord Home agreed with Sir Roy 
Welensky. If Labour boycotts the commis- 
sion, the African party leaders are likely to 
do the same, and the result will be a con- 
siderable loss of authority by the commis- 
sion. That will not worry Sir Roy 
Welensky, who never wanted a commission 
at all. He wants the field to be free for 
straight inter-government discussions, un- 
complicated by any findings about the state 
of African opinion, at the 1960 constitu- 
tional conference ; the misfortune is ‘that 
Labour is helping him. 

The Labour party has made its stance 
plainer in the row that it seeks to raise over 
the Prime Minister’s visit to South Africa. 
As he refused to refuse to go, Labour 
tried to make him condemn the South 
African government’s policy in advance. He 
naturally replied that it was a domestic mat- 
ter for South Africa; but in an endeavour to 
embarrass him with his hosts, Labour 
has now put down a motion condemning 
colour discrimination for early debate in the 
House. Mr Macmillan is entitled to insist 
that he must be able to visit South Africa, 
as he does Russia, without necessarily 
approving the policy of the government 
there—just as the Duke of Edinburgh must 
be able to visit Ghana, without putting the 
Royal seal on the repressive legislation with 
which Dr Nkrumah, in his own all-black 
context, comes near to emulating Dr Ver- 
woerd. This need not inhibit Mr Mac- 
millan from saying, again, that his view of 
apartheid is fully expressed by British 
policy in Kenya, Tanganyika and Basuto- 
land, and in the preamble to the constitu- 
tion of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, all of which are disliked in the 
Union. He will do well, therefore, not to 
be mealy-mouthed in the debate. The Con- 
servatives would be mad to be manceuvred 
now into appearing as the champions of 
white baasskap anywhere in Africa. 


TELEPHONE TAPPING 


The Invisible Nark 


=< widespread public anxiety in 1957 
over the official tapping of private tele- 
phone conversations by the police, when it 
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was revealed that the then Home Secretary 
had passed the transcript of a tapped 
conversation to the Bar Council for use in 
certain disciplinary proceedings, was only 
allayed by the appointment of a special 
committee of privy councillors chaired by 


Lord Birkett. This committee’s report 
assured the public that telephone tapping 
was rare, that it took place only under the 
personal warrant of the Home Secretary. 
that it was used as a last resort in cases of 
serious crime or state security, and that, 
apart from the foolish Bar Council lapsz, 
evidence obtained was used for detection 
and not to secure a court conviction. 
The Birkett committee recognised the case 
for telephone tapping, subject to these 
stringent conditions, but added an express 
rider that under no circumstances should 
information obtained be made available to 
private individuals or bodies, or domestic 
tribunals “of any kind whatsoever.” The 
emphasis on this last point was doubtless 
dictated by the absence of binding rules of 
evidence in many such tribunals. 

Now, scarcely two years later, the Read- 
ing police have handed the transcript of a 
tapped telephone conversation to the 
General Medical Council, which was taking 
proceedings to strike off its register a local 
doctor accused of adultery with a woman 
patient. Had a warrant for telephone tap- 
ping been granted under these circum- 
stances, the matter would have been grave 
enough, but the situation now revealed by 
the Home Office is much worse: a warrant 
was never applied for. The woman witness 
who was the other party to this telephone 
conversation apparently agreed to the tap- 
ping at police subornation, and the police 
simply listened in on an extension. The 
Home Office itself is therefore hardly to 
blame, but the arrogant action of the 
Reading police, who should at once be dis- 
ciplined, makes nonsense of the whole 
elaborate system of safeguards described by 
the Birkett committee. The time is now 
ripe for legislative action. 

It is quite clear what form that action 
should take. Under section §8 of the Post 
Office Act, tampering with postal packets is 
already a criminal offence ; apparently in- 
terference with telephone calls is not, pre- 
sumably largely because telephones had 
hardly been invented when Post Office Acts 
were first drawn up. No time should be 
lost in creating a new misdemeanour of un- 
authorised tapping of private telephone 
calls, with a punishment appropriately 
severe. 


ITALY 





Signor Segni in London 


Gr news, in diplomacy, is usually not 
news at all. Italy and Britain have no 
great differences to settle, no diametrically 
opposed international attitudes to reconcile. 
Inevitably, therefore, the visit to London 
this week of Signor Segni and Signor Pella, 
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the Italian prime minister and foreign 
minister, attracted less attention than many 
q less amicable visit would get. But that 
the British Government welcomes Anglo- 
Italian talks as an important and useful part 
of the intricate pattern of western consulta- 
tions is demonstrated by Mr Macmillan’s 
prompt acceptance of Signor Segni’s invita- 
tion to pay a return visit to Rome early next 
spring. ‘= 

Italy has not found it easy to chip out a 
satisfactory niche for itself in the councils 
of the West. Not strong enough to claim 
equal rank with the big three, it is too big 
to be treated as a minor power; unlike 
Germany, it presents no special “ problem ” 
to keep it in the forefront of attention ; it 
is too heavily committed to the anti- 
communist alliance, and too deeply involved 
in, and attracted by, the idea of a European 
union, to seek the distinction of standing 
aloof. Yet to judge by its participation in 
the western powers’ pre-summit diplomatic 
exchanges, Italy’s claim to have a special 
contribution to make to western diplomacy 
(which is reinforced by its membership of 
the ten-nation disarmament commission) is 
gaining recognition. 

For Britain the Italian government’s 
diplomatic activities can have a particular 
significance. The fact is that this country 
badly needs a sympathetic, reasonably 
influential friend in western Europe. 
Britain’s attitude towards the Six, and 
sponsorship of the Seven, have given 
currency to plenty of dark suspicions about 
British motives and designs. Neither 
General de Gaulle nor Dr Adenauer is 
well-fitted to understand the British point 
of view—let alone explain it to anyone else. 
The Italian government, on the other hand, 
seems not only willing, but anxious, to 
make the best of the British. It has 
reservations about the dominance of France 
and Germany in the European community, 
and would be glad to see Britain associated 
as closely as possible in the affairs of 
Europe. Relations between the Six and the 
Seven were among the principal subjects 
discussed at this week’s Anglo-Italian talks. 
Britain and Italy alone can hardly hope to 
construct a bridge between the two groups ; 
but it will be something if the British point 
of view can be sympathetically, or even 
ne described within the councils of 
the Six. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Matters of Judgment 


| b+ cases of apparent judicial lack of 
judgment have arisen in recent weeks. 
A magistrate has used language of almost 
incredible violence in sentencing .a young 
delinquent convicted of a minor offence, and 
a high court judge has hurried a jury into 
teaching a decision. “ I will leave this court 
in ten minutes,” said the judge, “ and if by 
that time you have not arrived at a con- 
clusion, you will be kept locked up here all 
night.” The Press has quite rightly taken 
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up both these cases and dealt out some 
astringent criticism, so fulfilling one of its 
most vital functions as watchdog for indi- 
vidual liberties. 

The attempt to carry the matter further 
in the House of Commons—especially the 
motion by a group of Labour members, 
censuring the judge—is quite another 
matter. It is true that the British constitu- 
tion knows no rigid separation of powers ; 
as Bagehot pointed out, its efficient secret 
is the fusion of legislature and executive. 
The doctrine of the final supremacy of Par- 
liament over the judges is also firmly 
established, but in practice judges are 
accorded an almost total independence. 
Accordingly questions concerning the 
conduct of their office may not be asked in 
Parliament, and only an extreme case of 
judicial misconduct, which no one suggests 
arises in the present case, leads to a joint 
address of both Houses to remove a judge 
from the Bench. Magistrates may be dis- 
missed by the Lord Chancellor for 
“ inability or misbehaviour,” but the power 
is rarely exercised. If every judicial error 
were to be made the subject of a parlia- 
mentary motion, the independence of the 
judiciary would be at an end. If passed, 
such a motion would place a judge in an 
intolerable position ; if defeated, Parlia- 
ment would seem to be condoning conduct 
which may indeed be reprehensible. 

In any case, as is pointed out by a Con- 
servative amendment to the Labour motion, 
any miscarriage of justice caused by a 
judge’s error of judgment can be put right 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal ; and that 
court’s presiding officer, the Lord Chief 
Justice, has a special responsibility as head 
of the Queen’s Bench Division for super- 
vising the conduct of his fellow judges. The 
present Chief Justice, during his brief 
tenure of office, has not been remarkable for 
reticence, especially when overseas, and can 


be relied upon to deliver any necessary 
rebuke. 


COMMERCIAL RADIO 


To do with Trade 


: is easier for a camel to pass through 
the needle’s eye than for a motion 
favouring the establishment of a commer- 
cial radio station to pass through the House 
of Lords. But one might at least have 
expected their lordships to hold a more en- 
lightening debate than they did about Lord 
Teynham’s motion last week. As Britain’s 
ration of the long and medium wavelengths 
is already fully utilised, a commercial radio 
station would either have to take a fre- 
quency away from the BBC (which, admit- 
tedly, now often sends out the same 
programme on several frequencies) or else 
squeeze into the VHF band (which only 2 
million British radio sets can receive now, 
but which 60 per cent of the population is 
likely to be able to listen to by 1965). After 
claiming a large share of the VHF range for 
ambulances and other essential services, 
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Lord Chesham, for the Government, opined 
that “there just would not be room in it 
for a complete new sound programme for 
national coverage”; but perhaps “by a 
careful deployment of frequencies there 
might be room for a number of very low- 
powered local stations with very restricted 
coverage.” - 

It is obviously desirable that these local 
stations (if there really is room for them) 
should be started as soon as the potential 
audience for them makes economic sense. 
Four aspiring commercial companies are 
already registered. It might have been sup- 
posed that debate in the Lords would start 
from acceptance of this point, and go on to 
wrestle with two broad questions. First, 
since advertising has proved a golden 
source of finance for television, it would 
be nice to draw some finance from it for 
sound radio too. This does not necessarily 
mean that any new stations should go 
simply to the highest commercial bidder ; 
the idea of some local stations being 
attached, say, to universities, but partly 
financed by advertising, has great attrac- 
tions. Alternatively, if it is argued that 
advertising can finance only light entertain- 
ment, there is an arguable case for attract- 
ing some of the British money which now 
finances so much light entertainment from 
Radio Luxembourg back to finance light 
entertainmen. from London, whether or not 


the nationwide Light Programme concerned 


continues to be operated by the BBC. 

Secondly, everybody knows that a prin- 
cipal and welcome effect of breaking the 
BBC’s television monopoly has been to 
make the BBC, on its sound as well as its 
television programmes, much more enter- 
prising in exercising freedom of comment 
on the air ; indeed the BBC is now magni- 
ficently less nervous about questions of 
“ political balance ” than independent tele- 
vision, which is scared because its policy 


‘about advertisements is so constantly under 


political attack. Some people would say 
that this removes one of the arguments for 
breaking the BBC’s monopoly further. 
Others would claim that a further breach 
of the monopoly would help to remove the 
restrictions on free comment that remain. 

There were here plenty of profitable 
channels for debate. But not for many 
of their lordships. The tone of the 
House was set by Lord Greenhill who 
talked about the “ nefarious intentions ” of 
supporters of the idea of commercial radio, 
who have “one aim only—namely, the 
lining of their own pockets.” The nasty 
fellows must not be allowed into any more 
people’s drawing rooms because they have 
something to do with trade. 


CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


Far To Go 


HEN Mr Macmillan left Moscow in 
March it. was agreed that teams 
should meet at least once a year to discuss 
cultural relations. With all the panoply of 
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delegations, credentials, and “equally 
authentic” texts, a cultural agreement for 
the twelve months beginning next April 
was signed in London on Tuesday. The 
very word, as an accredited British cultural 
delegate once wrote, is like a knell. Every- 
one will approve of cultural relations being 
improved, widened, deepened, or whatever 
they are, and of the governments doing 
their bit. But the sad fact is that what 
governments, and especially the Soviet 
government, are prepared to commit to 
paper in t's fied is always a little way 
behind reali-y. 

Thus one may suspect that the decision 
that three medical specialists from each 
country shall spend a fortnight in the other 
is not more, but less, than the medical men 
are doing already. Four Fellows of the 
Royal Society, and four members of the 
Soviet Academy of Scientists, three weeks 


A Nehru Doctrine 


W HEN on November 27th Mr Nehru in a 
speech to the Indian parliament declared that 
India would defend Nepal against any aggression 
by China, many of his hearers thought at first that 
“Nepal” was a slip of the tongue for Bhutan, to 
which the Indian prime minister had already given 


a guarantee. But he later confirmed, when 
questioned, that he had indeed intended 
to include Nepal in his statement. His 
reference to the whole range of the Hima- 
layas as the line on which India meant to 
stand made his declaration one of great 
significance, for it implied a general con- 
ception of defence of the Indian sub- 
continent, which may complicate relations 
between India and Nepal as well as 
between India and China. 

Nepal is today internationally recog- 
nised as a sovereign state and is a member 


of the United Nations. At the beginning - 


of the century, however, it was by no 

means clear that Nepal was in an entirely 

different category from major Indian 
| States such as Hyderabad and Kashmir 
| which were subject to British-Indian 

“paramountcy.” Only in 1923 did 
| Britain. specifically recognise Nepal by 
| treaty as independent. When, therefore, 
| power was transferred in Delhi in 1947, 
Nepal was not reckoned among the Indian 
States which were invited to accede to 
the new Indian Union, and made no move 
to join it of its own accord, 

Relations between Delhi and Katmandu 
were established as between two sover- 
eign states, and India did not question 
Nepal’s right to remain separate from 
India, as it did question the right of 
| Hyderabad. On the other hand, there 
| were soon signs that Delhi took a some- 
| what paternalistic interest in the affairs of 
| Nepal, and regarded it as being in some 

sense part of India. The revolution which 

overthrew the hereditary ministerial 
regime of the Rana family in Nepal in 

1950-51 was organised from Indian terri- 
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each ; it is not many, or long. Two research 
workers each, up to ten months: better. 
Twenty post-graduate students each way, 
for a whole academic year : much better. 
The Old Vic, a party of headmasters and 
headmistresses, an art exhibition each way, 
the Kirov Theatre Ballet, Sir Thomas 
Beecham—all very well; but this sort of 
thing goes on already and needs no sealing- 
wax to hallow it. Cultural agreements ought 
to establish a framework within which 
human intelligences can communicate, not 
tell everybody where to go. 

However, what everybody must hope is 
that these first tottering governmental steps 
are an earnest of a wish to get somewhere. 
The agreement says nothing about any 
books, any journals, any printed matter at 
all; that interesting invention of Gutenberg’s 
might never have been made. _ We may 
suppose that the British side did not fail to 
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tory and openly favoured by the Indian 
government. But the change did not 
produce a Nepal subservient to control 
from Delhi; the new political leaders 
turned out to be no less concerned than 
the Ranas had been to maintain Nepalese 
independence ; some of them even sought 
to take advantage of Nepal’s geographical 
position between India and China by 
balancing diplomatically between the two. 
Nepal now accepts economic and technical 
aid from both India and China as well as 
from America and Russia. 

Nepal, as it now exists, was a dynastic 
creation of the eighteenth century incor- 
porating several different peoples and 
tribes. The official language, that of the 
Khas, is akin to Hindi, but the important 
Magar and Gurung peoples—from whom 
the British Gurkha regiments have always 
been mainly recruited—speak languages 
akin to Tibetan, and there is an area in 
the north-west where the population is 
purely Tibetan. Since the introduction of 
parliamentary democracy into Nepal its 
internal politics have shown great instabil- 
ity, and there is a tendency for pro-Indian 
and pro-Chinese factions to emerge. 

China has territorial claims on Nepal as 
well as on India, and could use them, 
backed by a show of strength, to bring 
Nepal increasingly under Chinese influ- 
ence. Successful political subversion in 
Nepal would bring Chinese power well to 
the south of the Himalayas and down to 
the edge of the Gangetic plain. Mr 
Nehru’s declaration may be taken as a 
warning, not only to China not to invade 
Nepal, but also to Nepal not to yield to 
China. 
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mention the subject ; it can only be that the 
Russians would have none of it, 

But the truth is that Soviet corporations, 
planning bodies, and learned institutions 
do buy British publications, some of them 
on quite a scale; they pass them round, 
and they make digests which circulate 
in mimeographed form, all quite re. 
spectably, among their staffs and members, 
The numerous class of Soviet intellectuals 
is important enough to insist on keepin 
abreast in this way of what foreigners 
are saying, and sophisticated enough 
to stand the shock. By now there js 
no real reason why the Soviet govern. 
ment should not draw the sensible con. 
clusion and allow its private citizens to sub- 
scribe to foreign journals, or order foreign 
books, directly. Equally, there is no reason 
of substance why it should go on wasting 
its money, and crowding the air, by 
jamming the BBC; but that, at least, js 
something that it has agreed to think about 


ANTARCTICA 


Cold Peace 


T is a start, of sorts. Antarctica was the 
lowest hurdle on the international cir- 
cuit ; all the same, it is something to see the 
twelve-nation group, including the Soviet 
Union, safely over it together. Now nuclear 
weapons will not be tested in one continent 
at least, inspectors can range at will there 
to prevent military activities, and aerial 
observation can be conducted over any area 
at any time, It has taken fifteen months of 
preparatory talks and six weeks of formal 
negotiation to settle these, and other points, 
in the thirty-year treaty signed in Washing- 
ton on Tuesday. Settling Antarctica’s affairs 
will not mean that many people sleep more 
comfortably of nights, except, of course, the 
ambassadorial circle that bore the burden 
of the Washington talks, But it is a sensible 
step forward that the Soviet Union has 
agreed to put independent inspection into 
practice in one corner of the globe (the 
Arctic corner will be a much more difficult 
proposition), Outer space is the next 
diplomatic hurdle of this kind. 

It is plainly desirable that the habit of 
scientific co-operation in Antarctica, stimu- 
lated by the Igternational Geophysical Year, 
should now be encouraged under the 
treaty. By deciding to continue the political 
status quo, the twelve powers have prt- 
vented new rivalries and put old ones, in- 
cluding the Argentinian and Chilean quarrel 
with Britain, into the deep freeze. 


POWER STRIKE 


Undimmed 


AST Monday’s one day strike i 
London power stations, organised by 
a group of shop stewards who were dis- 
satisfied with the progress of their paj 
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Are you certain 


that your business and private affairs will be so managed that 
your family will have no worries? Are you fortunate enough 
to be able to rely on a friend to act as your executor? Will he 
really be able to deal with everything as you would wish? 
Even if you are satisfied on all these points, it will still be 
to your advantage to ascertain what services we can render in 
connection with trusts, executorships and similar matters. 
We have over fifty years of experience, and it is our particular 
aim to render a personal and sympathetic service. 
You are invited to consult the Manager of any National 
Provincial Bank branch. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





To every young 
husband... 


Now you have someone else to think of, think 
well ahead ... be prepared, with Assurance, 
for any eventuality the future may have in 
store. For wise Assurance it will ,ay you to 
have a word with a Scottish Mutual repre- 
sentative. For details without obligation, 
write to one of the offices below. 


THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





Head Office -109 St Vincent Street - Glasgow C2 - London Office -6 Bell Yard - Law Courts- WC2 
Telephone: City 6321 Telephone: Chancery 9411 
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»+.in next to no time three 
Terrapin Pack Units arrived 
on our site and... 


Prepare your 
own estimates: 


Terrapin Broadsheet No: T.P.3 contains full details 
and shows you how to estimate your own costs. Write 
or "phone for your copy NOW. 
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In our case all we needed 
was 600 sq. ft. of extra office 
space—we ’phoned Terrapin... 
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8 hours later our office 


was ready for occupation— 
that’s ‘ Terrapinability’ 


Terrapins are not just pre-fabricated buildings 
they are factory made building units of standard 
dimensions and are delivered to the site in 

pack form, ready for single or multi-span 
erection—complete from floor to roof, including 
doors, windows, roof covering, floor covering, 
interior and exterior decoration, glazing, 
lighting system, and rainwater pipes—all for 
30/- to 35/- per sq. ft. of floor space, erected 

on your site. 

Dismantling and re-erection can be carried 

out quickly, and at incredibly low cost, without 
fear of damage: Move them when you like, 


where you like, and as often as you like. 


TERRAPIN LiMiTED 

bring you tomorrow’s buildings today 
6 PORTER STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : WELbeck 7996-7 
Telegrams : Wesdo London. Cables: Terrapin London. 
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claim, was a flop. Instead of the 14,000 
strikers forecast by the more sanguine 
leaders of the shop stewards’ committee, 
only 4,000 men actually stopped work and 
power supplies were unaffected. Officials of 
most of the five unions concerned were 
openly hostile to the strike, and even the 
Electrical Trades Union—which likes to 
work on the basis that any strike is official 
until it is proved otherwise—was not 
enthusiastic. 

The interesting point about the power 
workers’ action, however, is that, as well 
as being a flop, it was possibly illegal. By 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act of 1875, strike action in gas or water 
undertakings was made) illegal providing 
that it was done “ wilfully and maliciously 
and in the knowledge that the action would 
deprive the consumer of supply.” This 
clause was extended to cover power stations 
in the 1919 Electricity Supply Act. One 
would like to hear the electricity generating 
boards’ opinion on whether the men 
offended against it. 


MALTA 


“Scram Out of Malta”? 


N his way to Kenya next week—after 
his private chat with Mr Mboya—Mr 
Macleod is to try his charm on Mr Mintoff. 
He is likely to find that cross Maltese as 
intransigent as when he walked out of office 
in April, 1958. During the interregnum of 
governor’s rule (the interim constitution is 
less advanced than that of British Guiana), 
the administration has tried to get Malta 
launched on the conversion of its economy 
from one wholly dependent on the naval 
base to one largely sustained by civil indus- 
try and exports. The Hives committee has 
tried to lure industry to the island with 
Ulster-type incentives, and Messrs C, H. 
Bailey have been turning over part of the 
naval dockyard to ship repairing. At the 
beginning of last month the Maltese govern- 
ment weighed in with its own five-year 
development plan to provide the “ infra- 
structure” for the change-over—water, 
roads, electricity, technical education, 
tourist advertising, and so on, to the tune 
of £20 million. 

The plan is not above criticism, as Dr 
Balogh argues in a letter published on 
page 959. But there are two deeper 
difficulties. Although the plan’s nominal 
objective is “full employment,” its prac- 
tical objective is the more modest one of 
merely making Malta viable. In the 
Malthusian situation in Malta, full employ- 
ment, emigration and “ equivalence” (to 
British living standards as demanded by 
Mr Mintoff) are all dependent variables in 
the equation ; more of one means more or 
less of the others. 

The second difficulty is Mr Mintoff. 
He has responded to the government’s 
efforts to get Maltese redevelopment started” 
by doing all he can to wreck the commercial 
dockyard scheme and to frighten off other 
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businessmen. The ban on _ overtime 
operated by his trade union has effectively 
turned away valuable ship repairing busi- 
ness. This, Mr Mintoff calculated, would 
show that you cannot run Malta without 
Mintoff and force the British government 
to treat with him ; when he heard of Mr 
Macleod’s visit, he triumphantly com- 
mented that he would meet him if “he 
has any favourable statement to make on 
our well known constitutional requests for 
independence.” The time is coming when 
the Maltese people will have to be asked 
if they endorse Mr Mintoff when he speaks 
for them in these terms. If they do, Mr 
Macleod should turn to serious considera- 
tion of Mr Mintoff’s demand—echoing Mr 
Mboya—that Britain “ scram out of Malta.” 
There is sense in trying to save Malta from 
ruin against Mr Mintoff’s will—or even 
against the will of the Malta Workers’ 
Union—but not against the will of the 
Maltese. 


CYPRUS 


The Last Lap 


IR HUGH FOOT announced on Tuesday 
the imminent ending of the state of 
emergency in Cyprus. Most of the 
emergency regulations have in fact already 
been cancelled. The most important effect 
of the complete ending of the emergency 
will be the lifting of the ban on Akel, the 
extreme left-wing, communist-controlled 
party. This is a sensible step. Although 
proscribed, Akel has been managing to 
function pretty effectively. Its annual con- 
gress was forbidden last autumn ; but in 
October Akel’s general secretary openly held 
a press conference in Nicosia at which he 
announced that the congress had been 
successfully held in secret and expounded 
the party line. Now Akel will no longer 
enjoy the advantages of martyrdom. 

Unfortunately, whether proscribed or 
legalised, the Cypriot communists have had 
their capacity for making mischief consider- 
ably increased by the decision of the new 
Democratic Union, formed three weeks ago, 
to put up Mr John Clerides, QC, as a rival 
candidate to Archbishop Makarios in the 
presidential election on December 13th. 
Last week there was protracted bargaining 
between Akel and the archbishop over the 
terms of its electoral support. Evidently 
its price, presumably in terms of seats in the 
new Cypriot assembly, was too high for 
the archbishop ; on Friday of last week, 
Akel announced that it would support Mr 
Clerides for president. 

No doubt Mr Clerides is standing from 
the best motives. But his supporters in the 
Democratic Union are a motley collection, 
mostly right-wing, but with some left-wing 
dissidents as well ; they are united by their 
dislike of the Zurich and London agree- 
ments (although they say that they accept 
these as a fait accompli), by their distrust of 
the archbishop’s “ dictatorial tendencies,” 
and by having been passed over in the distri- 
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bution of offices under the new regime. It 
will be a very great pity if they, and their 
tactical allies in Akel, succeed in seriously 
dividing the island just when—as Sir Hugh 
Foot said on Tuesday—it is entering “ the 
last lap” before independence. The last 
lap may yet prove the hardest. 


NATIONALISATION 


Behind the Veil 


HE practice of using adjournment de- 

bates to ventilate grievances about the 
nationalised industries gets round the rule 
which prevents the use of parliamentary 
questions for the purpose, but does not 
solve the probably insoluble problem of 
combining public accountability with free- 
dom from day-to-day parliamentary inter- 
ference. Last week’s debate in the Com- 
mons about delays to three parcels handled 
by British Road Services—on the face of it 
a “ day-to-day ” question if ever there was 
one—was originally interesting for this 
reason alone. One could derive some enter- 
tainment—and instruction about Labour’s 
possible future tactics in this sort of debate 
—from the spectacle of Mr Wedgwood 
Benn, Labour’s new shadow Minister of 
Transport, hurriedly echoing in the last 
available minute the Government defence of 
British Road Services against the charge 
of underpaying, mismanaging and dis- 
couraging its staff. One could admire the 
way in which Mr John Hay, joint parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Ministry of Trans- 
port, filled his constitutional role of 
messenger-boy between Parliament and 
Transport Commission with perfect pro- 
priety. One could agree with him that the 
mistakes complained of could equally well 
have occurred in any private enterprise 
haulage concern. But then there emerged, 
almost casually, a remark which Mr Gaits- 
kell, for one, ought to ponder. 

British Road Services, said Mr Hay, was 
worried about its shortcomings. It had 
plans to improve its services. But it was 
keeping these plans dark because otherwise 
its private competitors would improve 
theirs too. Is this right ? Long ago, one 
of the attractions of public enterprise was 
supposed to be precisely that it would break 
down the barriers of secretiveness which, in 
a competitive world, wastefully impede the 
spread of the best practices ; it was to be a 
powerful levelling-up agency, putting inno- 
vations of technique and management at the 
disposal of all, instead of monopolistically 
and immorally guarding them to the public 
loss and detriment. Mr Gaitskell has indi- 
cated that one of the new sorts of nationali- 
sation that might now find its way into the 
Labour party’s programme, in order to dis- 
courage the others, is the nationalisation 
of parts of key industries (precisely on the 
analogy of BRS) instead of the establish- 
ment of giant state monopolies. If so, is he 
happy with the Conservative Government’s 
new ruling that one of the few genuinely 
unassailable advantages—in theory—of this 
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sort of public enterprise be permanently 
forgone, for the same reasons as lead a 
fashion house to keep next season’s waistline 
under lock and key. ? 


HUNGARY 


Mr Kadar Reports 


HREE years ago there were “ temporary 
"Tome difficulties” in Hungary. But 
today these have been successfully over- 
come, the correct lessons have been drawn 
from past mistakes, and everything is now 
pretty well for the best and likely to become 
more so. Thus, in effect, spoke Mr Kadar 
on Monday, the opening day of the seventh 
Hungarian communist congress. It was 
the kind of speech that might be calculated 
to discomfit the United Nations as it pre- 
pared to take up the Hungarian question 
once again. But Mr Kadar must also have 
had his own reasons for putting a smooth 
face on the past and a confident one on the 
future. 

Although the membership of the Hun- 
garian communist party is now only about 
half of the pre-1956 figure of 900,000, it 
must seem a far cry to those early Novem- 
ber days of 1956 when the party was 
completely disorganised and utterly dis- 
credited. Moreover, Mr Kadar has success- 
fully survived three gruelling years as top 
communist boss in Hungary ; and if he has 
failed to win the willing support of the 
Hungarian people, he has_ successfully 
ridden over the factions and intrigues 
within the party leadership, and, more im- 
portant, retained the support and approval 
of the Russians—as Mr Khrushchev’s re- 
assuring presence on the platform in 
Budapest demonstrated. 

Yet in his report to the congress Mr 
Kadar could not altogether avoid uncover- 
ing the fragile foundations of his party’s 
power. He denied rumours current in 
Budapest that the Soviet forces were soon 
to be withdrawn. He said that they were 
not stationed in Hungary for “ domestic 
political reasons” but because of certain 
unsolved international questions. This ex- 
planation will convince few people and is 
not borne out by the reported disposition 
of the Soviet troops in Hungary—in 
garrisons round Budapest and provincial 
centres, not as a field force. Mr Kadar also 
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made it clear that there was no intention 
of re-introducing the multi-party system ; 
this, he said frankly, would only favour the 
counter-revolution. And he picked out for 
special mention “ our organisations under 
the ministries of interior and justice ”— 
which include the secret police, the succes- 
sors of the hated AVO, who are responsible 
for the continued repression, about which 
disturbing reports still trickle through to 
the West. eae 


DIRTY RIVERS 


Gardy Loo! 


| 8 is satisfactory that the private member’s 
bill on river pollution, introduced by 
Mr James Ramsden, should have received 
all-party support at its second reading last 
Friday. It is not, in principle, an ambitious 
bill ; it provides merely that the powers now 
exercised by the River Boards set up in 
1948 over pollution in non-tidal waters 
should be extended to tidal estuaries. But 


this simple aim covers many difficulties 


of drafting, and Mr Ramsden is going 
to need the aid which the Govern- 
ment has promised him in making some 
fairly considerable amendments in com- 
mittee. At what point does an estuary 
cease to be an estuary ? Why should a set 
of riparian authorities oversee the sewage- 
disposal arrangements of a seaside town ? 
On the other hand, if that town’s sewage 
is swept along the coast and into their 
estuary, what remedy have they? Tides 
and currents are no respecters of municipal 
boundaries. Despite these difficulties, there 
is a wider reason for welcoming the bill. 
The social services in this country virtu- 
ally began with sewage, in the days of 
Edwin Chadwick ; although there are not 
many votes on the subject, it is high time 
that it was restored to something like its 
former primacy. The nineteenth century 
learned the hard way that individuals could 
not be left to deal as they pleased with 
their own slops and sewage; the vastly 
more overcrowded twentieth century, 
although medically armoured against the 
worst effects of communal insanitation, is 
only grudgingly learning that the same 
holds good of municipalities and even of 
river basins. The discharge of untreated 
sewage anywhere, by any authority, ought 
to be as intolerable to public opinion as 
the robust old habit of crying “ Gardy 
loo!” and emptying the close-stool out of 
the window. Inland local authorities must 
establish sewage farms ; there is no reason, 
in economics or social justice, why an 
authority which happens to have a river or 
estuary handy should exonerate itself from 
that duty by turning its waterway into a 
sewer. The right kind of official policy is 
going to involve being very much tougher 
towards arguments by local authorities that 
it is not “reasonably practicable” to dis- 
pose of sewage otherwise than with a com- 
munal cry of “Gardy loo!”; it is also 
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going to involve, eventually and civilisedly, 
the spending of a lot more money, 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


The. Richer Communists 


A SPECIAL kind of communist variety 
show took place at the Karl-Marx- 
Stadt opera house in east Germany at the 
beginning of last week. Pretty Saxon girls 
demonstrated the latest. products of the 
people’s own clothing industry ; hundreds 
of children in young pioneers’ uniforms 
trotted across the stage, waving red flags ; 
Soviet troops showed their skill as enter- 
tainers. Cheer-leaders conducted the 
audience in hand-clapping and rhythmic 
shouts of “ Freund-schaft, Freund-schaft.” 
Herr Grotewohl and Mr Novotny, the 
Czechoslovak president, watched with 
benign smiles. Mr Novotny and the 
Czechoslovak prime minister, Mr. Siroky, 
left the hospitable east German soil, after a 
week’s stay, on November 25th. 

Demonstrations of German-Czech friend- 
ship are not mere formalities in Karl-Marx- 
Stadt, the former Chemnitz, so close to the 
old Sudetenland from which the Germans 
were driven after the war. For all the formal 
reconciliation between east Germany and 
Prague, real working relations based on the 
ordinary trust and confidence of friendly 
states have been a tender plant, slow to 
grow. But the time has come, in the view 
of the communist rulers generally, for the 
German Democratic Republic to be given 
every chance to prove itself as a separate 
state and its worth as a full member of the 
Soviet block. This is what the Czechoslovak 
state visit must mean, if it means anything. 

The Czech and east German communists 
are now running the two most prosperous 
countries of the Soviet block, a position 
that places certain obligations upon them. 
The upshot of their latest talks is that they 
have undertaken to co-operate more closely 
in the development of their engineering, 
chemica] and consumer goods industries ; 
more, and more direct, contacts between 
their many research and planning institutes 
are also contemplated. The joint com- 
muniqué when the talks ended on Novem- 
ber 26th pinned hopes on this co-operation 
for the success of the “ socialist camp ” in 
the economic competition with capitalism ; 
not only they themselves, the leaders seemed 
to suggest, but their poorer Balkan neigh- 
bours would benefit from the forcing of 
technical progress in the two most advanced 
of the Communist states. 


SOVIET UNION 


Latvian Upsets 


R KHRUSHCHEV’S experiments in 
economic decentralisation were bound 
to raise political problems in the non- 
Russian republics. This is confirmed by 
repeated reports of changes in leadership, 
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The dazzling age of flight into space 
has become possible because of the 
work of such leading rocket scien- 
tists as Dr. Werner von Braun. 
The research problems he and § 
other missile engineers face are Y 
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departure—for a most comprehensive analysis. 
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Why do more and more busy people 


travel to Australia by P&O? 


Good health . . . good food . . . good company . . . a good chance to catch up with unfinished 
work, 'These are the reasons why more and more busy people decide to travel to 
Australia by P&O. And the choice of a P&O trip to Australia is wholly practical. 
Because only a sea voyage can give you the physical and mental refreshment, the time 


to rest, read and think that gets you there right on top of your form. 


Good Health Brilliant sunshine . . . bracing 
sea air... perfect relaxation. You can feel a 
P&O voyage doing you good. You walk off 
the ship. fit, tanned, physically renewed, 
mentally refreshed. 

Good Food Gastronomic masterpieces . . . or 
the simplest of plain food . . . P&O cater for 
the most diverse tastes. You can be sure that 
there’s exectly what you want—every day of 
your memorable trip to Australia. 

Good Company Businessmen . . . writers 
soldiers . . . doctors .. . a P&O ship always 
carries a fascinating cross-section of society. 
And here are so many pleasant places to meet: 
sunlit decks . . . cool lounges . . . quiet bars. 





PaO FIRST CLASS TO AUSTRALIA IS AN INVESTMENT 


Good Work Time to read . . . to digest... to 
prepare. On a P&O voyage you can cope 
with the mass-of work that there’s never time 
for ashore. You'll have new energy and a fresh 
point of view. A P&O trip is a practical pro- 
position for any professional man. 


DON’T FORGET YOUR WIFE! 


What’s good for you is good for your wife and 
family, so they'll enjoy the benefits of a P&O 
voyage too—even if they have to follow you out 
later. There are nurseries and trained children’s 
hostesses on every ship. Incidentally more and 
more men than ever before are taking their 
wives with them on normal business trips. 
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Air-and-Sea If you’re in a hurry, you have 
the best of both worlds by flying part-way, 
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Pacific Outlets P&O is not only a great 
Commonwealth lifeline, with all the traditions 
of the British Mercantile Marine, but a 
magnificent outlet to the Pacific too. P&O 
routes extend all over the Far East and across 
the Pacific to the West Coast of Canada and 
the United States of America. 
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particularly in the republics of Central Asia 


and in the Baltic States. The biggest 
reshuffle so far took place in Latvia last 
week. Mr Jan Kalnberzin, the veteran 
leader, was kicked upstairs to the presidency 
of the Latvian republic and was replaced in 
the key job of party secretary by Mr Arvid 
Pelshe. Mr V. Latsis, the writer, was dis- 
missed from the premiership. 

This is the second reshuffle in Latvia 
this year. Mr E. K. Berklav was removed 
from the deputy premiership and the party 
presidium in July. He was charged with 
ignoring all-Soviet needs, obstructing the 
progress of heavy industry and trying to 
channel all investments into consumer goods 
for local use. Should Mr Kalnberzin be 
charged with similar sins, the case would 
be really. interesting, because he is a life- 
long communist. Now 66, he joined the 
party in 1917. He took part in the Latvian 
rising and in the Russian civil war and then 
studied in Moscow at the Communist 
University and the Institute of Red Pro- 
fessors. -He returned to Latvia in 1936 and 


was arrested three years later. But in 1940, 


after the entry of Soviet troops, he became 
the party’s first secretary, a post he had 
kept until last week. By 1952 he was a 
member of the central committee of the 
all-Soviet party and five years later he 
became a candidate to the presidium. It 
would be remarkable if a man who had 
served faithfully for so long were now 
condemned for indulging in nationalist 
deviation. 


The charges still remain to be seen. 


What seems certain is that the Baltic States 


present exceptional difficulties for Moscow. 


LETTERS 


Latvia, Lithuania and Esthonia were 
annexed by the Soviet Union only twenty 
years ago and then, for a time, were under 
German control. Collectivisation was 
completed in these parts only ten years 
ago and “kulak” resentment has not yet 
died down. Nationalist and__ political 
memories of the pre-communist past must 
still be alive. These feelings were com- 
pressed in the stalinist straitjacket but are 
now being released. Mr Khrushchev has 
still to find how to keep nationalist con- 
tagion in check while proceeding with 
economic decentralisation. 


DIVORCED WIFE’S SISTER 


Decease and Divorce 


Y Boe MANCROFT is trying again. It is 
nearly eleven years since he intro- 
duced in the House of Lords a private mem- 
ber’s bill to enable a man whose marriage 
had ended in divorce to marry his sister-in- 
law or a woman her brother-in-law. In view 
of the tremendous storm that the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act (enabling a 
widower to marry his sister-in-law) provoked 
in 1907, Lord Mancroft was under no 
illusions that his bill, which on the face of 
it seemed a logical and harmless corollary 
of that Act, was uncontroversial. But in 
fact it was openly opposed in the debate 
only by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the then Bishop of London. This, however, 
was opposition enough for the Labour 
Government, though it could hardly be 
accused of disliking contentious measures, 


LETTERS 





Malta 


Sir—The Colonial Secretary has in a 
Parliamentary answer (Hansard, November 
24th, Question 39, Col. 187) referred to my 
views in connection with a question on the 
insufficiency of the new Malta development 
plan to sustain employment. I ask for the 
courtesy of your column to reply to him. 
The relevant paragraph of the Malta report 
is 17, which reads as follows: 

A net increase of 6,000 must therefore 
be catered for, over and above any decline 
in service and crown employment... 
Government and service employment may 
decline by about 3,000 over the period, so 
far as can be foreseen at present. If this 
is so, the question resolves itself into this 
form: is the proposed investment in in- 
dustrial development and other economic 
services of such an order that it can fairly 
be expected to create employment for a 
labour farce of about 9,000? ... For 
any new employment created in new in- 
dustrial development, further employment 
will be created in the general distributive, 


personal and similar forms of services (my 
italics). Therefore the forecasts of net new 
jobs needed to maintain full employment is 
reduced to about 5,000. Whether calcula- 
tions are made by direct “ pounds per new 
job ” calculations, or by working down on 
the normal capital to output relationship 
(2:1) and breaking down output into 
“added value ” to be broadly the same as 
elsewhere, it appears that the 5,000 new 
direct industrial jobs can be achieved. .. , 
There is no doubt that the re-employment 
of 3,000 men who became redundant from 
the services has been counted in the “ new ” 
employment which is supposed to create 
an equal amount of additional new employ- 
ment in the service industries. This is a 
fallacy, as the re-employment of people who 
lose their employment cannot create addi- 
tional employment. The calculation is 
further falsified by the fact that the service 
industries are suffering from underemploy- 
ment, and even genuine “new” employ- 
ment will probably not lead to their 
expansion, but to the fuller use of existing 
capacities. A further point which is diffi- 
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to refuse to give the bill facilities, and it was 
withdrawn. 

Since then, Lord Mancroft has been a 
member of a Conservative Government, 
and the substance of his bill was referred to 
the Royal Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce, which in 1956 expressed itself in 
favour of it by sixteen votes to three. So 
Lord Mancroft, who has now reverted to 
private membership, has introduced a new 
bill in the House of Lords; this would 
enable a divorced person to marry, during 
the lifetime of his or her former spouse, any 
person whom he or she could lawfully marry 
if that spouse were dead—in other words, 
aunts or uncles and nieces or nephews by 
marriage as well as_ sisters-in-law or 
brothers-in-law. 

It will be interesting to see if the Arch- 
bishop repeats his argument against the 
earlier bill: that the right to marry the 
brother or sister of a divorced spouse 
would disturb the carefree relationship of 
husband, wife and in-laws by opening a 
door to “ unlicensed thoughts and desires,” 
and that the security of every home would 
thus be threatened. The same fear, the 
late Lord Simon pointed out, was expressed 
in 1907 over the “ Deaser” Bill and was 
subsequently proved to be groundless. 
Most people will dismiss it as preposterous, 
and will hope that the present Government, 
with the backing of the royal commission, 
will allow the new bill to go forward. The 
point to emphasise is that it would not 
make divorce easier but that, by making 
certain marriages legal, it would enable 
a few broken homes to be remade and the 
children resettled. 


cult to understand is how a “ normal ” 
capital-output ratio can be assumed for 
Maltese industrial development when 
capital-output ratios in “industry” vary 
from .02 to 40. It depends entirely on what 
industry it is proposed to attract to Malta. 
Light engineering industries, which would 
be the most likely starters, would demand 
a far higher ratio than 2. The insufficiency 
of the plans is thus made clear, and it would 
seem to be desirable that Ministers, before 
approving such plans and defending them 
in Parliament, should have the opportunity 
of consulting expert advice which obviously 
is not now available to them.—Yours 


faithfully, T. BALOGH 
Balliol College, Oxford 


South Africa 


Sir—In the note “ Disapproval by Boy- 
cott?” in The Economist last week, you sug- 
gest that “ the pressure to force it [the South 
African Government] to change its policy 
must come from inside South Africa.” In 
adding that “ signs are not wanting that it 
will,” you seem to be pinning great hope 
on the Progressives. I do no less than hold 
this hope myself, but your correspondent 
in South Africa throws the ball back to 
you at the end of his report on the Pro- 
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gressives in the same issue. “It seems a 
little doubtful,” he writes, “ whether the 
Progressives will win support from a 
notoriously reactionary white electorate. 
But Africa is changing rapidly and the 
impact of events beyond South Africa’s 
borders is already becoming discernible in 
the political climate as more Whites realise 
that the Union cannot remain out of step 
with the rest of this emerging continent.” 

One brief comment on the Progressives 
is necessary. I see their appearance as one 
of the most important and welcome recent 
events, second only to the growing revolt 
against Afrikaner nationalism of its intel- 
lectuals. But the Progressives were not 
elected as Progressives, and may, therefore, 
be only a little more representative of White 
opinion than the Liberal Party was five 
years ago with precisely the same policy. 
The Liberals had, to some extent, prepared 
the way for. the Progressives, and both 
have moved from their former positions, 
under the impact of internal and external 
pressures. This also applies to the Afri- 
kaner rebels. But none of them can be 
allowed to obscure the essential truth of the 
South African scene (the Liberals in fact 
proclaim it), that extra-parliamentary 
means of action (including appeals for help 
from abroad) are the only means by which 
people unrepresented in Parliament can 
force the Whites to relinquish the benefits 
they draw from White domination. These 
benefits are drawn at African expense. 

You concede—and you are the first (at 
last) to do so—that the boycott might 
“upset many farmers in the Union,” but 
you claim “ that the usual effect of an out- 
side attack is to rally public opinion to the 
Government.” That is the usual effect of 
internal pressure, too, in the short term. 
This last is the operative phrase because 
the pressures from inside and outside have 
a salutary effect quite soon afterwards. 
“ Massive disapproval in Britain,” whether 
supported by action or not, has precisely 
the same effect, incidentally, on people who 
believe you are either with or against them. 
At least action like boycott is more likely 
to achieve its aims than the formality of 
protest. 

Apartheid may well carry the seeds of its 
own destruction, and if left to run its course, 
may wreck the economy and be the cause of 
much bloodshed. But when would the end 
come by this means alone? And would the 
Africans who stand for non-racial co-opera- 
tion of the races (still in the majority) still 
stand for it then, when Whites at home and 
abroad have in the interim stood aloof from 
their struggle?—Yours faithfully, 

London, NW3 _— PATRICK VAN RENSBURG 


Machine Tools 


SiR—This Association is considerably dis- 
mayed by the article appearing in your 
issue for November 21st concerning 
machine tools, It does not seem to 
maintain your usual level of factual correct- 
ness. 


LETTERS 


So far from trying to suppress Professor 
Melman’s broadcast, the association offered 
its assistance in preparing a balanced pro- 
gramme in which both sides of the picture 
could be displayed. The basic reason for 
the report of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research not being published 
at the present time is that in their approach 
to members of the industry the DSIR repre- 
sentatives initiated voluntarily the sugges- 
tion that information given by members 
would not be divulged. 


The unfairness of your report seems to 
be summarised in the final sentence, where 
you describe the industry as “ uncommuni- 
cative.” For our part we have been dis- 
couraged, particularly in the more recent 
past, at the complete lack of notice afforded 
in the general press, which appeals to what 
you so rightly describe as “ the wider public 
having the right to be interested in the per- 
formance of key suppliers of engineering 
technique,” in respect of several positive 
items of news and several publications con- 
cerning the industry published by us.— 
Yours faithfully, H. O. BARRETT 

The Machine Tool Trades Association 
London, WC2 


Italy 


Sir—I read in The Economist recently a 
correspondence from Rome, “ The Vanoni 
Plan Reappraised,” in which some com- 
ments were made on Professor Saraceno’s 
report on the re-examination of the Vanoni 
Plan. 

Your correspondent criticises the author 
of the report on the grounds of its not 
making any mention of the fact that the 
cause of the delay in investing in the South 
was the high cost of electricity there, But: 


1. The electricity tariffs in Italy are 
governed by regulation on the basis of 
which the maximum prices, the same 
throughout Italy, for the supply of electric 
power are laid down. As a consequence 
of this unification, the prices in force in the 
various regions, provided the characteristics 
of supply are the same, fall within such 
a narrow range that the difference between 
them certainly cannot constitute a reason 
for giving preference to one region rather 
than to another, where the setting up of 
new industries is concerned. All the more 
so as electric power notoriously constitutes 
an average of between I per cent and 2 
per cent of the total cost of the product. 
This percentage is overstepped only in 
exceptional cases. 


2. As a matter of fact, the most import- 
ant factor for the development of industrial 
initiative is a sufficient availability of electric 
power, in addition, naturally, to other 
factors, such as the existence on the spot 
of cheap capital, of skilled labour, of 
certain amenities, etc. The availability of 
electric power in Southern Italy—I should 
be glad to quote figures at your request— 
more than meets the demand that may be 
called forth by the advance of industrialisa- 
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tion. This is confirmed, without any pos- 
sibility of doubt, by the intense rate of 
increase which in the South—as well as in 
the rest of Italy—the construction of new 
electric power plants has enjoyed since the 
end of the last world war. This increase 
has permitted the formation of a wide 
margin of generation capacity, to cater for 
any foreseeable demand. 


3. A further proof that the level of the 
prices of electric power cannot be the cause 
of any delay in investments in Southern 
Italy is given by the fact that the maximum 
prices laid down in the whole of Italy by 
the tariff regulations now in force are, by 
and large, lower than those applied in the 
other countries of the European Common 
Market.—Yours faithfully, 

Vittorio De BiAsi 
President 
Associazione Nazionale 
Imprese Produttrici e Distributrici di 
Energia Elettrica 
Milan. 


Arab Refugees 


S1r—May I point out that your comments 
last week on Israel’s attitude towards the 
Arab Refugee settlement are somewhat 
incorrect. 

Israel’s will to negotiate even without the 
framework of a general peace settlement 
was stated by Ambassador Eban before the 
Special Political Committee of the General 
Assembly on November 17, 1958: 

If such a solution by integration were 
actually carried out and if the international 
assistance, offered in 1955, were available, 
Israel would be prepared to pay com- 
pensation, even before the achievement of 
a final peace settlement, or the solution of 
other outstanding problems. 

The same undertaking was reiterated by 
Mr Ben Gurion, the Prime Minister, when 
he addressed a group of journalists on 
November 29, 1959.—Yours faithfully, 

London, NW8 VIVIENNE BLOCH 


Adultery 


Sir—Your note on adultery as an offence 
cognisable by the ecclesiastical courts in 
England prompts me to inform you of the 
position in Scotland. The Act of 1581, 
which was the last to define adultery as a 
crime, has probably lapsed into desuetude 
during the 18th century. However, 
another Act of 1600 making it an offence 
for persons divorced for adultery to marry 
whomsoever they are declared to have com- 
mitted adultery with may still be in force, 
and for this reason divorce decrees in Scot- 
land do not now name the paramour. Just 
as it would be interesting if the Archbishop 
of Canterbury revived the offence of 
adultery beforé his courts, so equally 
interesting, but different, effects might be 
observed if the Scottish courts were to 
resume the practice of naming the 
paramour.—Yours faithfully, 

Eastbourne ROWLAND BOWEN 
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All Is Not Gold 


“F, E.” The Life of F. E. Smith, 
First Earl of Birkenhead 


By his son, The Second Earl of Birkenhead. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. §72 pages. 63s. 


E. SMITH was one of those now legend- 
EF. ary pre-first-world-war figures who 
came down from Oxford already fully 
armed with all the qualities for glittering 
prizes at the Bar and in politics: fluent 
trenchant oratory proved from the first 
and against the best at the Union; a 
capacity for relentlessly intense intellectual 
concentration when required (he beat the 
great Holdsworth for the Vinerian Law 
Scholarship); and an arrogant self-con- 
fidence. All his maiden speeches all his 
life were triumphs. The prize-winning 
youth was father of the prize-winning man. 

To himself even more than to his many 
admirers, F. E.’s whole upward rush from 
bourgeois northern origins to high places 
among the top people in the land was 
excitingly dramatic ; he even exaggerated 
the ordinariness and poverty of his start to 
make it seem more dramatic still. Through 
it all he played as he worked with unrepen- 
tant gusto; and, his son says in this vety 
honest book, “ in the end this tremendous 
appetite for life was to prove too much for 
him.” “ When he broke, he broke quickly ”; 
he was 58 when he died. . 

Was it at the end, the too-early end, suc- 
cess? Of his talents and triumphs there has 
never been any question. “ Everything 
‘F. E” undertook,” John Buchan wrote, 
“he did easily, as with his left hand, and 
with a superb gesture of unconcern. He 
was Aristotle’s Magnificent Man, the last 
exponent of the Eighteenth Century Grand 
Manner.” Winston Churchill, who rated 
friendship with F. E. as “ one of my most 
precious possessions,” has vividly described 
his “impressive and enviable gift” of 
ordered argument, whether from the Wool- 
sack or on political occasions: “ For all the 
purposes of discussion, argument, exposi- 
tion, appeal or altercation F. E. had a com- 
plete armoury. The bludgeon for the plat- 
form; the rapier for a personal dispute ; 
the entangling net and unexpected trident 
for the Courts of Law ; and a jug of clear 
spring ‘water for an anxious perplexed con- 
clave.” Lloyd George and Michael Collins 
alike admired and trusted him. — In his 
forty-third year, when he was already in 
the van of a famous generation of pleaders, 
he became first Solicitor-General and then 
Attorney-General in the Cabinet ; at forty- 
six, to the shock of all the conventional, 
including King George V, he was Lord 
Chancellor. . 


This was success enough for any man, 
but was it success enough for F. E.? He 
did not, for all his brilliance and the reform- 
ing zeal and panache of his Lord Chan- 
ceilorship, ever reach the top rung that 
he felt was in his grasp. “If they will 
give me formal recognition,” he wrote to 
J. L. Garvin in 1910, when for four years 
his sustained forays against the entrenched 
Liberals had already given fresh heart to 
the Tories, “I am certain that in two years 
I can undertake a considered campaign in 
the country which will itself win 30 or 40 
seats”"—words that echoed the ebullient 
confidence of Lord Randolph Churchill a 
generation before. But it was Lord Ran- 
dolph’s son, F. E.’s contemporary sparring 
partner, friend and then colleague, who 
lived on to lead the party and the nation. 
Indeed, when F. E., by accepting the Wool- 
sack in 1919, chose the path away from 
political leadership, he was implicitly recog- 
nising that the height was not for him. 


Loyal always, to the point of personal 
risk, to the friends and causes which he 
chose—the Lords, Ireland, Lloyd George, 
the Coalition—he did not always choose 
them either well or consistently. Pungent 
and pugnacious partisan though he was, 
he was never really a party man. “I never 
remember a time,” he wrote to Austen 
Chamberlain (also in 1910 when he was 
clamouring to lead a raging Tory campaign 
in the country), “ when so many men in 
England were sick of mere party cries and 
faction.” What he wanted was a coalition ; 
and when war did bring Lloyd George’s 
Coalition he stuck to it, as Churchill did, 
beyond the point where the party men re- 
turned to their stations. He was, in politics, 
an “ against” rather than a “for ” ; and his 
foe, increasingly, was socialism. Of the 
Liberals, when they were at the peak of 
their power, he said apocalyptically, “ in 
the decade of convulsion which the Govern- 
ment invites, the Liberal party will find its 
permanent sepulchre.” As Secretary of 
State for India in his last political fling from 
1924 to 1928 he was seized of the historic 
significance of his task, but was not in tune 
with the trends that were leading on to 
independence—any more than Winston 
Churchill was. 


His son’s biography of him, rewritten 
from a much earlier memoir, is a very long 
and very interesting but not a very good 
book. It is strung together rather than 
woven together ; it is oddly unfinished and 
poorly buttoned-up ; it lacks the “ ordered 
texture of argument ” or exposition that was 
F. E.’s own highest art. But, for a son’s 
tribute, it is very fair and, though unconfi- 
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dent in its criticism, simply honest ; it is 
very well worth reading for its picture of a 
famous man who, despite his scintillation, 
his charm and—for all the wounds inflicted 
by his rhetoric and sarcasm—his magnani- 
mity, did not have the stamina, the ballast, 
the natural depth or the intuitive touch to 
stay the course for the most glittering of 
all the prizes. Winston Churchill, only two 
years younger than F.E., acquired all 
these things—but then he has lived for 
nearly thirty years longer. 


Terse Words on the Bomb 


Strategy for Survival 
By Wayland Young. 
Penguin. 95 pages. 2s. 6d. 


R WAYLAND YOUNG, after despairing of 

the world’s future without disarma- 
ment, and profoundly doubting the pro- 
spects of disarmament along the lines now 
being explored at Geneva and the United 
Nations, plumps very strongly for the non- 
nuclear club plan to which Lords Simon 
of Wythenshawe and Russell gave birth in 
the House of Lords earlier this year and 
which was adopted as a compromise with 
the Ban-the-Bombers by the Labour party 
in time for the general election. 

The strategy of the non-nuclear club is 
to make total nuclear disarmament easier by 
confining the bomb, in the interim, to 
Russia and America; but whereas the 
Labour party was content to advocate that 
Britain should negotiate a multilateral pact 
to renounce the independent manufacture 
and deployment of the bomb, Mr Young 
wants members of the non-nuclear club to 
refuse to. permit either Russian or American 
nuclear weapons systems to be based on 
their territories as well. Thus the two 
mutual strategic deterrents would be with- 
drawn completely to Russian and American 
soil—or the world’s oceans. Mr Young 
recognises that the weakness of this plan is 
that it would, if pursued to its logical end, 
denude the Nato shield of its own deterrent 
power, and lay open Europe to a Russian 
attack in overwhelming force which Ameri- 
can possession of a long-range nuclear strik- 
ing force in America would be unlikely to 
deter, especially if (though this point is not 
made) Russia’s long-range rockets are more 
effective than America’s first-strike forces. 
So Mr Young in turn compromises by 
suggesting that, for a preliminary period, 
Nato forces (and Russian forces in East 
Germany) should retain small tactical 
nuclear weapons, defined by him as nuclear 
weapons of a kiloton, or fifty tons TNT 
equivalent. These, he thinks, would main- 
tain stalemate on the ground, even though 
both the nuclear powers would have to 
promise members of the non-nuclear club 
(Britain, France, etc,, on the western side, 
and Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc., on the 
other side of the iron curtain) not to initiate 
their use. But would even this plan—remi- 
niscent of the arguments to make limited 
nuclear war possible—really maintain a 
ground deterrent ? It seems to presuppose 
that small nuclear bombs are a substitute for 
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A host is known 
by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an in- 
different brandy is more insult 
than compliment. The correct 
thing to serve after meals is a 
cognac of liqueur quality. This 
is why the perfect host gladly 
pays that little bit more for a 
really fine liqueur brandy like 
Remy Martin. A genuine Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A 
brandy defined by French law as 
Fine Champagne because it is made 
exclusively from grapes grown in 
the two finest districts of Cognac. 
And it is reassuring to remember 
that Remy Martin make nothing [L__ ome _. 
less good. Tah 
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divisions on the side of the defence ; military 
experts are beginning to doubt this. So 
does Mr Young; he is ready to risk a 
weakening of the west for the wider objec- 
tive of confining the bomb to the super- 
powers, but he also advocates—and here he 
is very fair—much larger conventional 
forces to be maintained by members of 
Nato and presumably by the non-nuclear 
powers generally. In logic this looks a good 
solution—a shield of 65 divisions armed 
with modern conventional weapons would 
probably deter the Russians in central 
Europe, though possibly not in Asia or even 
in Turkey or the middle east. But the 
prospects of raising such forces seem to 
be dim. 

It follows that Mr Wayland Young’s plan 
might well greatly weaken the west’s power 
to deter limited incursions that could 
“escalate” to something worse ; and the 
question also arises whether the enforced 
withdrawal of American aircraft to America, 
the abandonment of all the ground-based 
intermediate range missiles—which can 
only be deployed against Russia from 
Europe—would in fact not create tempt- 
ing possibilities for a successful Russian 
pre-emptive nuclear strike, which some 
American strategists fear during the 
period of the “missile gap.” Finally Mr 
Young’s arguments that China would in the 
end also refrain from the bomb seem weak 
in the light of Chinese stalinist attitudes 
today. His arguments in fact carry one 
back, inexorably, to the need to master the 
problem of inspection and control ; if these 
were mastered, the non-nuclear club, at least 
with its avowed objective, would not be 
needed. But these criticisms made, it must 
in fairness be said that this is one of the 
tersest and best-argued cases for the non- 
nuclear club to have appeared ; it deserves 
to be widely read and discussed in the con- 
text of political and technological realities. 


A Brick of a Bishop 
Mackenzie’s Grave 


By Owen Chadwick. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 254 pages. 25s. 
T is a great pity that most readers, and 
therefore most authors also, since even 
authors must live, fight shy of books about 
missionaries. Biographers in particular are 
crying out for new subjects, yet here is a 
whole series of characters, most of them 
exciting, many of them eccentric, who still 
lack any biographies except a few horrid 
bits of hagiography sponsored by ecclesias- 
tical publishers. Meanwhile, the general 
public remains ignorant of some of our 
greater men, and even serious historians 
misread—and miswrite—the history of 
regions such as Africa, whose development 
has been influenced at least as much by the 
missionary as by the politician and the 
big businessman. 
Here at last is a book that treats a mis- 
sionary subject in an adult manner, at once 
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scholarly and entertaining. The story that 
Dr Chadwick has to tell is as tragic as any 
in the history of missionary enterprise. 
In 1861 a little expedition set out up the 
Zambezi to plant a Christian mission in the 
very darkest heart of Africa. After travelling 
hundreds of miles through unknown. 
dangerous country, fighting several pitched 
battles with slave-raiders, enduring dreadfu! 
hardships from famine and disease, and 
losing four of their number, including their 
leader, Bishop Mackenzie, the survivors 
were rescued by a relief expedition, who 
obliged them, much against their will, to 
withdraw from this untenable outpost to 
the healthier neighbourhood of Zanzibar. 
(As a matter of fact, the vaunted healthiness 
of Zanzibar was merely comparative ; as late 
as 1905, Sir Charles Eliot wrote of that 
island, “ Whether it is advisable to spend 
more than two days there is doubtful, for 
the climate is by no means healthy.”) 

Dr Chadwick brilliantly sketches in this 
odd little group of Victorian heroes. Chief 
among them were Scudamore—“ they 
always thought of him as ‘ dear Scudamore,’ 
and yet it moved insensibly into ‘ dear old 
Scudamore ’”—Procter, who was rather 
deaf and played the flute, Rowley, “too 
odd, too angular, too individual to be a fine 
leader of men,” and the endearing Waller, 
“a hairy, tweedy man,” who carried all his 
possessions in a fishing basket. Lastly, there 
was Mackenzie, a saint if ever there was 
one, in Livingstone’s words, “ quite a brick 
of a bishop.” Mackenzie shared with Living- 
stone a deep religious sense and “ a partici- 
pation in the mystique of affection for 
Africa ” ; unfortunately he also shared with 
him an incapacity for dealing with what 
would nowadays be described as “ problems 
of logistics.” It was Mackenzie who dis- 
played “an unusual ability for losing him- 
self on journeys,” but it was Livingstone 
who had, quite wrongly, assumed that the 
Zambezi was a natural highway for com- 
merce and Christianity, and who had there- 
fore sent the expedition out on a journey 
where better pathfinders than Mackenzie 
might be excused for losing themselves. 


Although started at the instigation of the 
Presbyterian Livingstone, who was never 
a man to worry himself over sectarian differ- 
ences, the Central African Mission was an 
Anglican venture, having, as Dr Chadwick 
says, “ much in it of the Oxford Movement, 
of the attempt by Newman and Keble and 
the others to teach the bishops that they 
were ‘Apostolic men’.” Hence the 
presence of a bishop as the leader of the 
expedition. The Tractarians believed that 
a bishop should do as the Apostles did and 
lead the spearhead of a missionary attack ; 
he should not be a general commanding his 
army from some safe headquarters in the 
rear. So the little company chugged away 
up the Zambezi in the Pioneer steam-boat, 
taking with them the Bible, “‘ The Christian 
Year,” “ The Origin of Species,” and, for 
light reading, some of the stories of Miss 
Yonge—the masculine Waller not surpri- 
singly found “Heartsease” “a poor 
In their medicine-chest 


twaddling novel.” 
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they had some remarkable pills christened 
“the Rousers,” which, Livingstone assured 
them, would render African fever “not a 
whit more dangerous than the common 
cold.” Within a year Mackenzie himself 
was dead of that same fever and three of 
his companions were to follow him. The 
mission was doomed from the start ; when 
Tozer and Steere—perhaps in another book 
Dr Chadwick will tell us more about 
Steere’s remarkable character and career— 
sailed up the Zambesi under Tozer’s 
sheltering umbrella they were perfectly 
right to disregard the protests of the survi- 
vors and adopt a policy of reculer pour 
mieux sauter. 

Yet Mackenzie had done his work. He 
had left his bones in Africa, and what the 
African Church needed, and still needs, was 
not only hospitals and schools and mission 
stations, but also the bones of its bishops. 
Mackenzie’s grave is one of the foundation- 
stones of modern Nyasaland, and that 
remote mound by the Ruo river is an 
earnest that Christian principles may 
yet prevail in the settlement of the 
problems of that distressful country. 


Introduction to Money 
The Economics of Money 


By A. C. L. Day. 
Oxford University Press. 255 pages. 
7s. 6d. 


iy assessing, as in writing, such an 
introductory textbook as this, a certain 
amount of split-mindedness is needed. On 
the one hand, the critic must apply tests 
drawn from such expert knowledge as he 
may himself possess of the job in hand: 
tests for correctness of analysis, realism of 
judgment, up-to-dateness, scrupulousness 
in indicating first approximations and over- 
simplifications as they occur, elegance and 
economy of presentation. On the other, he 
must make an imaginative effort to strip 
himself of the very qualifications needed to 
apply these tests; to put himself in the 
shoes of the beginner, the total ignoramus 
(or, worse and more probable, the victim 
of popular fallacy) for whom the book is 
in fact intended. He must ask himself: 
“Suppose I were starting from scratch, 
what would this mean to me? ”—with, as 
an occasional rider, “ Suppose I were not 
only starting from scratch in this particular 
field, but were unused to handling abstract 
ideas and not especially well equipped to 
deal with them? ” 

Mr Day’s “ The Economics of Money” 
passes all the first set of tests with flying 
colours, scoring especially high on con- 
temporaneity. Monetary institutions and, 
behind the facade of those institutions, the 
realities of monetary practice have changed 
to an extent that makes even quite modern 
formulations of accepted doctrine mislead- 
ing. When one compares Mr Day on, for 
instance, open market operations with any 
previous account of the matter, or notes his 
ability to set in perspective the international 
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monetary problems of the postwar years, 
his advantage is seen to lie not merely in 
the fact that he is writing in 1959, and not 
in 1955 or 1950, but also in his attitude 
of mind. He is not modifying, or patching, 
or putting a contemporary face on, the 
accepted ideas of 1950 or 1955 (let alone, 
as happens too often, those of the 1930s, or 
even the 1920s) in the light of later events. 
He is starting from things as they are and 
fitting events and ideas solidly into the 
framework of today—not without realising, 
and making his readers realise, that the flux 
still goes on and that the framework is 
provisional. Moreover, his presentation is 
extremely neat; tightly knit, freshly con- 
ceived, its parts mutually coherent and 
mutually signposted, its sparse metaphors 
consistent, its balance of description and 
analysis nicely calculated, its structure the 
aesthetically satisfying work of a civilised 
mind. 

Only—one wonders—has that mind made 
the essential imaginative effort to lay itself 
alongside other minds very much less well 
equipped by nature and by training? The 
“intelligent general reader” who is the 
Home University Library’s target can be 
credited, certainly, with a genuine desire to 
get to grips with his subject, and a readiness 
for sustained concentration greater than 
that of the wider “ popular ” audience. But 
he is: given few concessions—in the way of 
familiar example, topical or historical 
allusion, recapitulation, reminder, change 
of tempo to suit the difficulty or relative 
simplicity of the matter in hand—to sustain 
him on what cannot be other than an 
exacting journey. As an exponent of the 
elements, in vacuo as it were, Mr Day is 
practically unbeatable. As a putter-across 
of those elements, one would be delighted 
to see him succeed, because such success 
would speak well for public intelligence and 
morale ; but one has one’s doubts. 


On Two Fronts 
The Achilles Heel 


By Manés Sperber. 
Andre Deutsch. 224 pages. 


| ( R MANES SPERBER belongs to that 
group of European ex-communists 

who have spent their later years fighting on 
two fronts: against Stalinism and against 
the new “ Right.” Members of this group 
(Mr Koestler being probably the most 
eminent) find themselves in a ditficult posi- 
tion. They are intent on exposing the in- 
humanities of Soviet rule and seek to warn 
democracy against communist subversion. 
But, at the same time, they do not want to 
become the champions of McCarthyism and 
the automatic allies of reaction. They are 
like men caught between two fires, riposting 
now in one direction, now in the other. 
Their force lies in personal integrity, in their 
austere refusal to accept compromise. Their 
battle cry is “A plague on both your 
houses !” In the lead essay of this collec- 
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A man is known 
by the company he keeps 








The brandy—Remy Martin V.S.O.P. 


A host is known 
by the cigar he offers 


Not every guest is a connoisseur. But few 
ever fail to detect the subtlety or appeciate 
the compliment of a fine Havana. 

And the host who offers H. Upmann 
Havana Cigars enjoys an extra satisfac- 
tion. He knows that in fiavour, in aroma, 
and in body, they bear fragrant witness 
to the skill and reputation of the cigar 
maker — and also to his own good taste. 





(HABANA) 


H. UPMANN 


| HAVANA CIGARS 
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THE OXFORD 
ECONOMIC 
ATLAS 
OF THE 
WORLD 





Prepared by The Economist 
Intelligence Unit and the 
Cartographic Department of 
the Clarendon Press 


A revised, expanded edition, 
giving increased emphasis to nuclear 
fuels, mapping new minerals, and 
incorporating new statistics. 
The 152-page index shows 
economic statistics country by 
country, and there are 
general reference and specialized 
maps. Second edition, 128 pp. of 
coloured maps, &c. 42s net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


United Kingdom 
Balance of Payments 
1946—1957 


Statistical tables presenting a sum- 
mary of the complete range of the 
United Kingdom’s transactions with 
other countries, classified by type of 
ransaction and area. 

10s. (post 7d.) 


United Kingdom Trade 
and Industrial Mission 
to Ghana 


Report of a Mission which visited 
Ghana in March, 1959, to study 
current conditions and economic 
opportunities in this country. Should 
prove an invaluable survey for*both 
exporter and industrialist. 

6s. (post 5d.) 





From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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tion Mr Sperber defines his attitude 
eloquently: 

No, we do not want the McCarthys and their 
sort on our side in our struggle against 
Stalinism, any more than we want the Sartres 
and their sort on our side in our simultaneous 
struggle against the McCarthyists. 

There does not exist a single truth which we 
should smother for tactical reasons, nor any 
form of baseness which we should be prepared 
to gloss over, even provisionally. 

This is all very well, but it is by no means 
easy to apply in practice. Were there no 
“truths ” worth smothering about the Soviet 
Union at the time of Stalingrad? Mr 
Koestler noted with sharp insight that the 
war was being fought against lies and in the 
name of half-truths. Probably so ; but such 
are not the kind of ideas that rally a demo- 
cracy in its hour of mortal trial. Ibsen 
showed in The Wild Duck that men’s lives 
depend on certain sheltering lies. So does 
their political survival. 

The limitations of Mr Sperber’s intransi- 
gence emerge clearly when he turns to the 
actual case. His view of the Rosenberg 
affair is entirely beside the point. The 
question was (and remains) the problem of 
whether or not the law under which the 
Rosenbergs were condemned to death had 
been falsely made retroactive. To say that 
the verdict was just and balk at the sentence 
is to miss the underlying difficulty. Mr 
Sperber’s essay on T. E. Lawrence is also 
rather indecisive. And, oddly enough, he 
does not grapple with the theme of 
Lawrence’s alleged “ élitisme.” The best 
image of Lawrence’s literary art remains 
R. P. Blackmur’s “ Everlasting Effort.” 
Lawrence’s role in the mythology of politics 
has yet to be dealt with. But Mr Sperber 
is not only a political essayist and novelist. 
He is also a psychologist and sometime 
disciple of Adler. His considerations of anti- 
Semitism and his study of the Freud-Fliess 
correspondence are both first-class work. 
Here, indeed, there are no truths that need 
be smothered. 


Scottish Chancellor 


John Maitland of Thirlestane and the 
Foundation of the Stewart Despotism 
in Scotland 


By Maurice Lee, Jr. 
Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 326 pages. 48s. 


7.4 who imagine that the notion of 
a New Monarchy in Renaissance 
Europe can now be safely relegated to the 
historical wastepaper basket, along with 
that of the overmighty subject, the rising 
middle class and similar outworn concepts, 
would do well to consider the case of the 
Stuart kings of Scotland. For what did 
James VI endeavour to create in his 
dominions, if it was not a new Monarchy? 
There was only one remedy for a semi- 
bankrupt crown, lacking reliable officials or 
a standing army, confronted by an aris- 
tocracy of unequalled turbulence and beset 
by a Kirk of incomparable zeal. This was 
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the time-honoured solution of enforcing 
law and order, creating a bureaucracy and 
allying with what could be mustered in the 
way of a middle class. James’s efforts in 
this direction secured him the reputation 
of being the most successful king of Scot- 
land since Robert Bruce. 

But it is doubtful whether he would have 
accomplished much without the aid of 
John Maitland of Thirlestane, long over- 
shadowed by his elder brother, Mary 
Stuart’s Maitland of Lethington, but now 
at last the subject of a full-scale biography. 
Maitland was the epitome of the tireless 
middle-class administrator, the privy coun- 
cillor who never missed a meeting and 
whose anti-aristocratic policy helped to 
create the machinery that made possible a 
century of Stuart absolutism. Gaining the 
king’s favour during the period of the 
dominance of the Duke of Lennox, he 
became Secretary in 1584 and secured the 
office of Chancellor three years later, retain- 
ing it until his death in 1595. For most of 
this brief period he was the king’s principal 
adviser, responsible for handling a variety 
of problems ranging from the maintenance 
of diplomatic relations with England to the 
subjugation of Huntly and Errol, the 
Catholic Earls. His greatest achievement 
was probably the Parliament of 1587, which 
succeeded in annexing the church’s tempor- 
alities and in giving parliamentary repre- 
sentation to the lesser landowners. All 
these tasks were performed against a 
background of staggering crudity and 
violence, for in sixteenth century Scotland 
dissident nobles were likely to revenge 
themselves by savage raids on the royal 
bedroom, while hapless clansmen were 
known to have been roasted alive. Yet the 
Chancellor got little help from his royal 
master, who was capable of yelling at a 
refractory minister, “I will not give a turd 
for thy preaching,” leaving the more diplo- 
matic Maitland to restore relations with the 
aggrieved Kirk. James could do nothing to 
save him when he fell in 1592 before the 
inevitable coalition of resentful magnates, 
egged on by the Queen herself. On his 
death the king produced an appropriate 
sonnet, but was subsequently observed to 
be “very merry, saying that he would no 
more use chancellor or other great men in 
those his causes, but such as he might 
convict and were hangable.” 

Professor Lee tries to guard himself 
against exaggerating Maitland’s importance 
by pointing out his financial incompetence 
and his numerous errors of judgment. But 
his conclusion that this cautious and un- 
enterprising Scot deserves to be ranked 
with Cromwell and Richelieu is one which 
the attentive reader is unlikely to swallow. 
The book is scholarly, but it seldom goes 
outside the printed sources and is often 
exceedingly dull. One misses the memor- 
able vignettes that were such a feature of 
Professor Willson’s “James VI and I.” 
Instead we get rather turgid prose and some 
notable examples of academic understate- 
ment. Of these the assertion that James 
“showed little interest in the opposite 
sex ” is perhaps the most remarkable. 
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POSITIVE ADVANTAGES 
TO NORTHERN IRELAND 


Branch factory 
now larger than 
parent plant 


Mr.J.A. Moore, Director U.K. Optical Bausch & Lomb Ltd., review- 
ing his company’s progress in the Board of Trade Journal, says: 


“Why does an English companychoose to set up a branch factoryin 
Northern Ireland? In the case of the U.K. Optical Company Ltd, 
the war was over, and the company planned a substantial increase 
in its productive capacity. Lacking permission to build in the 
London area, where the parent Mill Hill factory is located, the 
company learned of, among others, a vacant 60,000 sq. ft. factory 
in Lurgan, Co. Armagh, and in 1946 arranged to lease it from the 
Northern Ireland Ministry of Commerce. Since then, the produc- 
tion area has been more than doubled and the branch factory has 
far outstripped the parent. In 1956, moreover, the company im- 
proved its export sales potential through association with an old- 
established American concern, the Bausch & Lomb Company of 
Rochester, N.Y. The British concern was 
renamed U.K. Optical Bausch & Lomb 
Ltd. After the war we aimed at a more 
diversified output within the optical field. 
Spectacle frames and sun-glasses, as well 
as lenses, are now made in Lurgan. In 
London, production includes lenses, 
spectacle cases and various ophthalmic 
instruments. 





Production area more than doubled 


The Lurgan factory, a wartime one, was 
extended four years later, when the Min- 
istry added a further 40,000 sq.ft. of 
production space. Finally in 1957, the firm took over yet another 
30,000 sq.ft. With 15,000 sq.ft. of offices and canteen space, the 
plant now occupies 145,000 sq.ft. This history of expansion, of 
course, is the best evidence that U.K. Optical — one of the three 
largest concerns in the British spectacle industry — is well contented 
with its reception 
in Northern Ireland. 
Something over 600 
workers are employ- 
ed in Lurgan, almost 
twiceas many opera- 
tives as the firm 
employs in England. 
There is room for 
further expansion 
on the eight-acre 
site. At the begin- 
ning, there were nat- 
urally doubts about 
the wisdom of estab- 
lishing a _ factory 
in Northern Ireland. 
Atfirst sight, Lurgan 


Mr. J. A. Moore, Director 
U.K. Optical Bausch and 
Lomb Ltd. 





In addition to fast sea-freight services Northern 
Ireland is well served by passenger and freight air seemed a long way 
services to and from the leading industrial centres of from London and 
Great Britain, from the English 


IN MOVING 


market; the Irish Sea seemed to increase the distance. In fact, this 
problem of distance and isolation proved a negligible one. Com- 
pany executives have generally found it pleasant to move from 
London to the calmer tempo of Lurgan, a typical Ulster provincial 
town set amid busy farmland. With a fast, frequent and convenient 
air service from nearby Nutts Corner airport, the door-to-door 
travelling time to Mill Hill is something like three hours. It is not 
onerous to travel, say, to monthly board meetings in London; a 
‘Telex’ installation provides day-to-day communication at reason- 
able cost. In addition, the Lurgan unit has always exercised a high 
degree of local autonomy. Nor have freight transport costs been 
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Aerial view of the U.K. Opiical factory at Lurgan. 


a problem, for the company’s products have a high value for 
weight. The use of container services has overcome occasional 
early difficulties in shipping goods across the Irish Sea; spectacle 
glass is brought in from North Wales. 

We have found, indeed, a number of positive advantages in 
moving to Northern Ireland. A vacant factory was the original 
inducement; the company has since been impressed by the 
Ministry of Commerce’s eagerness to help in plans for further 
expansion. One facet of government assistance in Northern 
Ireland is the ease of personal access to everyone in the Ministry - 
including the Minister himself. This informality leads to quick 
planning, quick decisions and quick action. In turn, the factory 
has become one of the showplaces in Northern Ireland’s drive for 
new industry; U.K. Optical’s experiences form an excellent 
advertisement for Northern Ireland. 


Working to fine limits of accuracy 


The company has been equally weil pleased with the labour force 
of Lurgan and district. The manual dexterity of the linen workers 
has readily been adapted to the precise operations of the optical 
industry. Time and motion study has been freely used, and the 
work is broken down into a great many operations — but many 
require a great deal of accuracy. In lens production, in particular, 
the operatives work to fine limits of accuracy. 

Industrial relations have always been very good — in part because 
of the company’s own efforts in this field, which include schemes 
for sickness benefit and pensions, but also because of the nature of 
the local people. The Lurgan worker seems to take a very keen 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 
MEANS BUSINESS 


Within the past fourteen years 140 British and American firms, large and 


small - and including many who are recognised internationally as. 


leaders in their respective fields — have selected Northern Ireland as 
the location for new plants to serve the United Kingdom, European, 
British Commonwealth and other overseas markets. 

But there is nothing new or tentative about Northern Ireland’s indus- 
trial background. There is here, in Government, in management and 
in workers, a long experience in meeting the exacting needs of pro- 
gressive manufacturing businesses. 

In Northern Ireland there is plentiful available labour of first class 
rating — men and women of the kind who havea world-wide reputation 
for the high quality of their products and their inherent skill in 
engineering and other manufacturing processes. 

The Northern Ireland Government can offer a wide selection of plant 
sites and can provide individual facilities which make all the difference 
to the ease and speed and cost of bringing a new factory into being and 
into production. 

There is, in Northern Ireland, a continuing programme of Advance 
Standard Factory building —- some of these are ready to walk into now. 
Standard Factories built to order or Special Purpose Factories to meet 
individual structural requirements can readily be negotiated. 

Over and above all this, the Northern Ireland Government is able to 
ease considerably the initial burden of capital costs by paying as much 
as one third (33}%) not only of the cost of building a factory but also 
of the cost of machinery for the plant. 

In many other ways, which can only be summarised here (but details 
of which the Ministry of Commerce will very gladly supply) the 
Northern Ireland Government is able to make the path plain, the way 
simple and the result a success. And without needless red-tape! 


THE ADVANTAGES IN A NUTSHELL 


1 Plentiful trainable labour 7 Government factories to 

2 Possibility of multiple shifts meet your needs on rental or 

3 Little absenteeism : low labour repayment 
turnover 8 Grants for training and 

4 High output per man SETVICES — 

5 334% capital grants for plant, 9 Concession rents 
machinery and new buildings 10 Industrial fuel rebate 

6 Grants towards transfer of 11 Housing priorities 
machinery to Northern 12 Active help by Government 
Ireland departments 


Some of the 140 Companies with factories 


established in Northern Ireland since 1945 


Associated Electrical Industries Ltd Hughes Tool Company Ltd (U.S.A.) 
Berkshire Knitting (Ulster) Ltd International Computers & 

(U.S.A.) Tabulators Ltd 

Birmingham Sound Reproducers, Ltd Lines Bros (Ireland) Ltd 
Chemstrand Ltd (U.S.A.) Cyril Lord (Carpets) Ltd 

Courtaulds Ltd Lotus Ltd 

Dunlop Cotton Mills Ltd Metal Box Company Ltd 

Du Pont Company (United Plessey Company Ltd 

Kingdom) Ltd (under construction) Pye Ltd 


NORTHERN JORIEILANID 


works for progressive industries 





YOU CAN BE THERE IN 2 HOURS 


By B.E.A. from London 1$ hrs.—Birmingham (direct) 1 hr. 50 mins. 
Glasgow 1 hr.—Manchester 14 hrs. He 





For details of how Northern Ireland’s development plans can help you write to: 
NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (Chairman: The Viscount 
Chandos) - 13 LOWER REGENT STREET -: LONDON - SWI - (Tel: WHI 0651) or 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. - (Tel: Murray Hill 2-6820) or, if you 
prefer, direct to THE MINISTRY OF COMMERCE - CHICHESTER STREET 
BELFAST - (Tel: Belfast 28271) All enquiries will be treated in the strictest confidence. 
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inierest in his job, and is adaptable and easily trained. Six of the 
twelve senior executives are Ulster people who have risen from the 
shop floor; the rest of the labour force has been recruited local|; 


Low labour turnover 


There has never been any shortage of good workers. Absenteeis;) 
-for any reason — averages something like 2$ per cent. | 
labour turnover is remarkably low —- and, among the 350 male 
workers, has been as low as two employees in a year. Thie 
Amalgamated Engineering Union represents the workers in i\\e 
factory — there is a self-contained branch, which workers are 
encouraged to join, but no closed shop. The union has co-operated 
very well, for example, in occasional short-time working made 
necessary by fluctuations in frame production; such fluctuations 
are scarcely avoidable, since spectacle frames have become in 
part a fashion industry. 

U.K. Optical has also enjoyed very good relations with the Lurgan 
community. Not only has it given needed employment during a 
period when the linen industry has been contracting; the weekly 





Lens manufacture in the new 30,000 sq. ft. extension at Lurgan. 


wage-packets contribute significantly to the town’s commerce. 
Whenever possible, the firm buys materials and services locally, 
and the traffic is occasionally reversed when the tool room helps a 
local garage. Part of the town’s social life is focused on the factory: 
this includes canteen dances and an annual flower show which has 
become a local institution. Similarly the firm’s executives and their 
wives have found themselves drawn swiftly into the life of the 
town. 

The consequence is an efficient, contented factory with an annual 
output of up to 6,000,000 lenses and something over three- 
quarters of a million spectacle frames. The lenses and frames, 
incidentally, are sold separately. Three main varieties of lens are 
produced ; single vision, both toric and meniscus ; fused bifocals; 
and, on only a small scale, solid bifocals. The range of frames has 
been a wide one, for it is a changing market, and the company 
has experimented with many designs and materials.” 
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AMERICAN SURVEY ‘is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an .ndication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








The Next 
President 


ow is the time, with the next presidential election less than 
N a year away, when even the sharpest-eyed observers begin 
to suffer from an odd blurring of their political vision. The 
nearer the election comes, the harder it seems to be to separate the 
qualities that make a good candidate from those that make a good 
President. Mr Eric Sevareid, that shrewd and stylish commentator, 
points out the importance of the distinction in his preface to a 
recently published book about the major candidates*: “The 
requirements for winning the race are by no means always identical 
with the requirements for discharging the office once it is won.” 
Yet the articles which follow his preface, written by nine well- 
known Washington journalists, show how difficult it is to keep 
the two apart. The authors, honourably intent on being objective 
and impartial, have assembled a good deal of useful information 
about the candidates. But, with two or three exceptions, they 
give the reader very little help in deciding what kind of President 
each man would make if he got inside the White House. Indeed, 
in some cases—notably the chapter on Senator Symington—they 
shy away from the delicate questions that have to be asked about 
a man’s fitness for the Presidency. 

This preference for thinking about what happens before Novem- 
ber 8, 1960, rather than after it, is partly the result of the way 
in which Americans pick their leaders. When a party is a fragile 
container holding together a number of mutually suspicious regions 
and ideologies, the party managers can hardly be blamed if they 
judge a candidate by his ability to keep the container intact ; and 
the tests they apply sometimes have little to do with his ability 
to run the United States later on. When, in addition, the candi- 
date has to win approval in a number of the primary elections 
which various: states hold to enable voters to express their views 
on potential contenders for the Presidency, and then from the 
highly-excited ladies and gentlemen at his party’s national con- 
vention, the gleam of his teeth is liable to be as important as the 
cut of his character. But the problem goes deeper than this. 
The qualities which will make a good President are not easy to 
detect. Thus the temptation is increased to pick a man on the 
calculable basis of how he will fare at the polls rather than on 
the incalculable basis of how he will fare as President afterwards. 

But the matter need not be left entirely in the lap of the gods. 
Even the hardest-boiled professional politician, buttonholed at 
a cocktail party and asked to name the man of his choice, is liable 
to start by saying whom he would choose if he could put the candi- 
date in question into the White House without going through the 
formality of an election. (It is surprising how often, among 
Democrats, the choice is Senator Lyndon Johnson.) There are 
a number of characteristics which it is plainly desirable for Mr 
Eisenhower’s successor to possess during the four or eight years 
for which he will hold office. The prescription varies ; Demo- 
crats, in particular, tend to construct a hypothetical President who 


Edited by Eric Sevareid. 





_ Candidates 1960. 
369 pages. $4.95 


Basic Books, Inc. 


turns out to be what logicians would call a Not-Eisenhower. But 
it is possible to find fairly general agreement on three qualities. 

The first is a close and compassionate understanding of what 
is going on in the rest of the world. This is more than just an 
intellectual grasp of current events, as President Eisenhower has 
demonstrated most successfully. He often seems to know fewer 
details of international affairs than the journalists who question 
him at press conferences ; but he has an instinct for a mood or 
a trend which keeps his judgment remarkably sure. His successor 
will need the same flair as that which led the President to reassess 
Mr Khrushchev’s purposes and thus to change the whole course 
of American foreign policy this summer. He will also need the 
quality—that transparent honesty and good will—which has enabled 
Mr Eisenhower to keep the affection of the uncommitted nations 
when more brilliant men like Mr Dulles have lost it. 

But, in addition, the next President will need something that 
Mr Eisenhower does not possess. If, as now seems almost certain, 
he is going to negotiate with Mr Khrushchev at a whole series of 
summit conferences. he will have to carry in his head a store of 
detailed knowledge about current problems. This implies a long 
and close interest in foreign policy, for which even the most zealous 
coaching after the election will be no substitute. Senator Johnson, 
whose work in Congress is chiefly concerned with domestic matters, 
is likely to find this his weakest point. 

A reflective temperament, sympathy, an open and sensitive 
mind: these are the essence of the first qualification. It is a test in 
which many people would say that Mr Adlai Stevenson and Senator 
Hubert Humphrey scored highly. The second qualification, unfor- 
tunately, seems to require a rather different kind of temperament. 
It can be argued that the most trying decisions which the President 
will have to take in the next few years will arise from a series of 
crises in East-West relations. If Mr Eisenhower’s current attempt 
at negotiation fails, the first crisis may be close at hand; even 
if tensions are relaxed, no one in Washington believes that 
the danger of clashes in the Middle East—not to mention the 
Far East—will be wholly dispelled. There is thus a school of 
thought which holds that the chief requirement for the next 
President is a toughness and clarity of mind which will enable 
him to take decisions quickly and correctly in an emergency ; 
in particular, he must combine a willingness to take risks with a 
cool enough judgment to ensure that the risks are calculated ones. 





The Republicans seem certain to choose as their presidential 
nominee either :— 
Mr Richard Nixon, Vice President of the United States; or 
Mr Nelson Rockefeller, Governor of New York State. 


The Democrats have a much wider range of possibilities, 
including Senator Kefauver of Tennessee and a number of State 
Governors—Mr Brown of California, Mr Meyner of New 
Jersey, Mr Williams of Michigan. But the presidential 


nominee is likely to be one of the following:— 

Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota; 

Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, the party’s Senate leader ; 
Senator John Kennedy of Massachusetts ; 

Mr Adlai Stevenson, the nominee in 1952 and 1956; 

Senator Stuart Symington of Missouri. 
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This emphasis on the importance of decision-making is typical 
of the group of public servants of whom Mr Dean Acheson, the 
former Democratic Secretary of State, is the most articulate spokes- 
man. The quality which they seek was possessed in high degree 
by President Truman ; his decisions to send American help to 
Greece and Turkey in 1947, and to intervene militarily in Korea 
in 1950, are classic examples of the kind of quick-punching deter- 
mination which these men admire. Among the present candidates 
they find the same quality in Senator Johnson ; others claim to 
detect it in Governor Rockefeller and, less confidently, in Vice 
President Nixon and Senator Humphrey. It is those who rate 
this qualification most highly who look with the wariest eye on 
Mr Stevenson’s reputation for being indecisive. One of the great 
problems of American foreign policy at the moment is that it 
seems to require both this toughness and also the breadth of 
understanding for which Mr Stevenson-is famous ; and the two 
qualities rarely flower fully in one man. 

The third qualification is perhaps the most important, since the 
extent of the President’s influence over the country depends on it. 
‘It is generally assumed that, whoever wins next November’s 
election, and whatever his party, he will wield the presidential 
power more actively than Mr Eisenhower has done ; that is, there 
will be a greater display of the “executive energy” which the 
nation’s founders hoped for. But a good deal will depend on 
two factors. One is the ability of the new President to pick his 
advisers skilfully, and to use them well. This is a knack which 
Governor Rockefeller has demonstrated more convincingly than 
any of his rivals. The other is the President’s willingness to lavish 
a loving care upon the niceties of everyday politics: to know whom 
to put pressure on, and how to apply it best, in order to exert his 
leadership as effectively as possible. This was one of President 
Roosevelt’s great strengths, and is one of Mr Eisenhower’s most 
obvious deficiencies ; among next year’s likely candidates there is 
no manipulator in sight with half the skill of Senator Johnson. 

If these factors are lacking, the most energetic flow of ideas 
from the White House is liable to trickle away into frustration and 
inconclusiveness. All the major candidates seem to be aware 
that the United States will have to put out new efforts in the next 
decade if it is to meet the Russian challenge ; but the difficulty 
will be to stir public opinion out of its present apathy. The powers 
of the Presidency will have to be used to the utmost. It would 
be a miracle if a candidate were found who combined this skill at 
political manipulation with all the other qualities that are needed 

for the office. There seem remarkably few Lincolns or Roosevelts 
' in sight at the moment ; but if the candidates are tested by these 
stringent standards in the coming year it may at least help—as 
Mr Sevareid puts it—to separate the men from the boys. 


Future articles will discuss the leading presidential candidates 
individually. 


Bipartisan Aspirations 


HE President’s breakfast with the congressional leaders of both 
Soutien and his pre-departure broadcast to the country are both 
obviously designed to stress, for the benefit of those he is about to 
visit, that world peace is not only his own personal “ basic aspira- 
tion” but also that of everyone, and every party, in the United 
States. Indeed, it is just because he does symbolise the basic 
aspiration of the American people that they have given him such 
huge majorities. But the foreign officials whom Mr Eisenhower 
will be seeing are well aware that he cannot be elected again and 
they would certainly feel more confident of the future if they had 
some assurance that the next President will share not only Mr 
Eisenhower’s basic aspiration but also his views on how it should 
be given practical application. 
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However, the suggestion that a leading member of the Demo- 
cratic party—ex-President Truman was mentioned—should 
accompany Mr Eisenhower was hardly feasible. The President 
regards this as his personal mission and by now he is enough of 
a politician to wish that his own Republican party should get all 
the credit for it. Nor do the Democrats want to be inhibited from 
criticising the President’s initiative should it turn out to be a 
liability to the Republicans in the coming election campaign. While 
at this early stage it is only retired statesmen with no hope of office— 
Mr Dean Acheson, in particular—who denounce the new policy 
of negotiating with the Russians, if it fails the potential Democratic 
oe will all be delighted that they were not closely associated 
with it. 

Nevertheless there is a real need—which is not being filled— 
when an Administration is reaching the end of its life for some 
sort of bipartisan approach to the details, as well as the aspirations, 
of foreign policy. There were several Republicans in the Truman 
government and in its later days Mr Dulles was actually working in 
the State Department. But the attempt to bring Mr Stevenson 
into the Eisenhower Administration in a somewhat similar way to 
years ago was not successful. And the situation is made worse 
at the moment by the changes which are taking place among the 
career diplomats. The only high-ranking professional who will 
be with President Eisenhower throughout his trip is Mr Robert 
Murphy and he is retiring as soon as he gets home. 


Capital Caution 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


T= preliminary survey of plans for capital investment in 1960, 
which has just been released by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, suggests that the increase next year is likely to be smaller 
than the experts had expected. This year spending on plant and 
equipment has been checked by the steel strike, but for this very 
reason it was thought that in 1960 such expenditures might rise 
by 15 to 20 per cent—almost as much as in 1956. Instead, business 
as a whole plans to spend only 10 per cent more than it is doing 
now. Manufacturing companies expect to spend 19 per cent more, 
but this is only because the steel industry had to postpone all its 
plans for the last half of 1959 and expects an increase of 76 per 
cent in 1960. A few other industries are in the same boat, but 
most of the plans are more modest. 

A survey made in November catches most companies before their 
budgets for the next year are completed, and in good times actual 
spending usually exceeds the paper estimates. But in 1960 any 
increase greater than 15 per cent will take some doing. Manu- 
facturing companies may raise their sights, but they will be plagued 
by the shortage of steel. The makers of industrial machinery have 
almost exhausted their stocks of steel and their deliveries will not 
be back to normal for from four to six months. For the same 
reason, it is hard to visualise much increase in commercial con- 
struction beyond the present scheduled rise of 9 per cent. 

Two industries which could increase their expenditures sharply 
if they wanted to are oil and electric power. But the glut of petro- 
leum products is leading the oil companies to think of ways to 
reduce expenditures, not of how to raise them. This situation may 
change before 1960 is over if demand grows enough to strengthen 
the prices of oil products, but it is hard to see it changing very 
fast. The electricity companies are happy to order new generating 
equipment now that it is cheaper, but they will not get it until 1961. 

If a 1956-style boom is coming in capital goods, it is still a year 
away. By next spring, manufacturing firms may be operating at 
close to 90 per cent of capacity in an attempt to make up the losses 
caused by the strike. This is a level which in the past has released 
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THE MAN FROM CHARLES W. HOBSON’S 


N CYC 


Every year Charles Hobson executives ana copywriters 


spend hundreds of hours working at the point of sale. They learn about 
customers’ outlooks and shopping habits. They help to keep the thinking of all 
our advertising in touch with the realities of selling. 

Our photograph shows account executive W. M. Turnock serving a customer 
in a large London garage last month. The story of what he and other Charles 
Hobson executives learned first-hand about customers and their habits is con- 
tained in their reports. These are valuable sources of reference for all our work 
as an advertising agency. 


CHARLES W. HOBSON LIMITED, 12/13 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON W.1; 
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‘Tate and Lyle are 
sweet on Coal 


ROPICAL PLANTATIONS for cane sugar, English fields for - 


* sugar beet. And, for Tate and Lyle, British coal to begin the 
processes that put an endless supply of pure sugar into the larders 
of Britain. 

The shrewd men who direct this great sugar business choose 
coal because coal, efficiently burned on mechanical stokers, pro- 
vides accurately controlled heat for the lowest cost per lb. of steam; 
because coal—mechanically stoked—burns smokelessly; and because 
the coalfields of Britain can supply all industrial demands for 
generations to come. 

When it’s your turn to make a decision about fuel, remember 
Tate and Lyle. Their experience could profitably sweeten your 
financial cup of tea. 
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PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 
IS GOING FORWARD OW . 
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ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 











Here are some key facts and figures aboxt 
the Tate and Lyle power houses at their 
refineries in London and Liverpool 


The boiler houses at the three Tate and 
Lyle refineries raise together 890,000 Ibs. of 
steam per hour at 650 Ibs. per sq. inch at 
82% efficiency, which pass through turbines 
to generate 24 Mw. of electricity of which 
4 Mw. is re-exported to the grid. The steam 
then goes to the process, and the power and 
heating operation has an overall thermal 
efficiency of 72%. The coal burnt amounts 
to over 300,000 tons per annum of washed 
smalls. 
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a surge of new construction. By that time the oil and electric power 
industries may also be ready to join the parade. The railways, 
which have shelved most of their plans to buy new goods wagons 
because the steel strike hurt their business, will undoubtedly want 
them next year. 

The deferring of many plans for new capital investment will 
provide a welcome relief to the money market. The companies 
included in the survey, questioned about their financing plans, 
indicated that $6.3 billion would be needed from external sources 
to finance capital expenditures in 1960—or only about $500 million 
more than in this year. (This is not an estimate of the total of new 
issues, which include funds raised for working capital.) More than 
80 per cent of the funds required for capital spending are expected 
to come from internal sources such as retained earnings and depre- 
ciation and depletion allowances. This is a high degree of reliance 
on internal financing, even allowing for the fact that preliminary 
financial plans often underestimate the eventual need for public 
issues of securities. 

According to the survey manufacturers expect to finance nearly 
all their 1960 capital spending from internal sources. Estimates in 
this field have usually proved too low in the past. But the present 
plans for raising less than $800 million in the money market for 
new plants and equipment could be increased considerably without 
approaching the 1957 total of nearly $3 billion. The petroleum 
industry also proposes to finance nearly all its capital expenditures 
in 1960 from internal funds. The electricity and gas companies 
will rely, as usual, on the money markets, but they do not plan to 
spend much more next year than they did in 1959. The real pres- 
sure on the money markets will come late in 1960 or in 1961, 
particularly if businessmen seek short-term funds early next year 
in the belief that long-term interest rates will fall as 1960 goes on, 
and that they wili save money by refunding these obligations later. 


Senator Kennedy's Catechism 


IkKE Al Smith, who in 1928 became the only Roman Catholic 
L ever to be nominated for the Presidency, Senator Kennedy 
is undergoing a public cross-examination to discover whether his 
freedom of action if he reached the White House would be cir- 
curhscribed by his religious beliefs. Protestant groups and enter- 
prising newspapers naturally wanted to know the views of the 
leading Roman Catholic contender for the Presidency once the 
American bishops of his faith had publicly denounced the use of 
government funds to disseminate in under-developed countries 
information on artificial methods of birth control. 

Up to now not a penny of foreign aid funds has been spent in 
this way and no country has requested help in controlling the 
growth of its population. But the Indian Ambassador to the United 
Nations has just said that India would welcome it and in years 
to come the question may be far from academic. That rapidly 
falling death rates and continued high birth rates make more diffi- 
cult the task of economic betterment in backward areas is not 
disputed. The foreign aid programme is involved in two ways: 
because it may be thwarted by this rapid growth in numbers and 
because efforts to improve living conditions may themselves be a 
cause of the trouble. Last summer the Draper committee, which 
was appointed by the President to study foreign aid, seemed to 
Suggest, in heavily-veiled language, that information on birth con- 
trol should be made available to countries receiving economic 
assistance if they asked for it. This position has been supported 
by the Protestant Council of Churches. 

In his press conference this week the President said forcefully that 
the matter was not one for the government and that if foreign 
countries wanted such assistance they should address themselves to 
private organisations. Senator Kennedy disdained such side- 
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stepping of the issue. He rightly declared that it would be un- 
becoming of the government, which has never advocated birth 
control in the United States (although the population is increasing 
very rapidly) or in Europe, to urge it on the brown and yellow races, 
this is a problem for the under-developed countries themselves. 
But, if the question of providing information came to him as 
President, he would decide it in the best interests of the United 
States. Other possible candidates—Governor Rockefeller, Mr 
Stevenson and Senator Humphrey—believe that such assistance 
should be provided to countries requesting it. Only Senator 
Symington, who has probably given less thought to the problem 
than anyone, was unequivocally in favour of birth control abroad 
—perhaps because any religious controversy is bound to make 
Democratic politicians even more timid about entrusting their 
hopes to a Roman Catholic and thus to improve the presidential 
chances of less controversial candidates. 


Wall Street's Meagre Diet 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T a time when the prices of most ordinary shares which are 
traded on Wall Street are moving sluggishly, a few favoured 
issues have shot up by leaps and bounds while others have fallen 
drastically. These divergences have been masked by the market 
averages, which have remained fairly static for the past two months. 
But the managers of institutional portfolios, who have often attri- 
buted their lack of interest in British and European securities to the 
thinness of foreign markets, have become painfully aware that this 
condition also prevails at home. These professionals are turning 
more and more to secondary distributions—sales of shares through 
underwriters—in preference to the stock market, where the lack 
of buyers usually forces them to make big price concessions when 
they are disposing of large blocks of securities. The meagreness of 
the supply of shares was an important and perhaps welcome element 
in the upward thrust of prices during the recent bull market, but 
now that demand has slackened and the desire to lighten holdings 
of equities is widespread it has become obvious that a thin market 
has its drawbacks. 

Trading volume has declined in spite of the rapid growth in the 
number both of shareholders and of shares outstanding. At the 
end of 1958, there were just over § billion shares listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange with a total value of $276 billion ; since 
then a record number of stock splits and dividends has increased 
the number of shares still further while the rise in equity prices 
has raised their total value to over $300 billion. The total number 
of shareholders is also higher. Yet since 1951 the rate of turnover 
has ranged between 12 per cent and 19 per cent compared with an 
average turnover of about 40 per cent in the nineteen-thirties 
and of 119 per cent in 1929. This means that the total value of a 
very large number of listed shares is being determined by a very 
small portion of them. In October, when 61 million shares changed 
hands, about $5 billion was added to the total value of listed shares, 
indicating that major swings in prices can result from minor 
fluctuations in turnover. In recent years the number of shares 
bought and sold has not amounted to a significant proportion of the 
total ; the biggest trading day, just after the President’s heart attack 
in 1955, saw 7.7 million shares change hands and total values 
declined by about 4 per cent. But this is no guarantee that there 
will never be an upsurge in trading volume, accompanied by wider 
price fluctuations. 

The thinness of the market has several causes. The tax laws, 
which treat as ordinary income a gain made when a security has been 
held less than six months and exact a maximum of 25 per cent on a 
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Business Moves Abroad 


INCE the war American businesses, like 

American holiday-makers, have taken to 
going abroad, and by now the migration of 
American capital in search of markets and 
higher profits is well-established. Direct 
investments abroad, in branches, subsidiaries 
and foreign affiliates, amounted altogether to 
only $7.9 billion in 1943; by the end of 
1958 they reached a total of $27.1 billion in 
terms of book value alone. Their actual 
worth was probably close to $50 billion, 
according to an estimate by the McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics. Direct 
investment now represents the lion’s share 
of the whole $41 billion of private American 
holdings abroad. Earnings on direct invest- 
ments amounted to about $3 billion in 1958, 
a recession year; reinvestment of earnings 
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accounts for much of the spectacular growth 
in the American holdings. 

Even more remarkable is the estimate by 
McGraw-Hill that American-controlled firms 
abroad sold about $30 billion worth of goods 
in 1958, nearly twice the value of American 
exports. Ten years earlier such sales were 
about equal to exports, then worth $12 
billion. About 3,000 firms, including 99 of 
the 100 largest American corporations, have 
undertaken foreign operations and many of 
the businessmen involved believe that sales 
from foreign plants will continue to increase 
far more rapidly than exports. 

This growing stake in foreign operations 
inspires, in those concerned, a more liberal 
attitude towards trade policy ; protection at 
home can bring retaliation abroad. But many 
trade unionists and members of Congress 
are beginning to protest about the “export 
of jobs ” which results when American capital 
and know-how link hands with lower foreign 
wage scales. To give only one example, the 
International Harvester Company, which 
once exported 15,000 tractors a year from the 
United States, now exports only 1,000 ; more 
tractors are being sold abroad than ever 
before, but from its foreign plants. More- 
over, the migration of private capital contri- 
butes (if only temporarily) to the deficit in 
the balance of payments. 

Last year the value of direct investments 
rose by only $1.8 billion, but this is 
still substantially more than the postwar 
average. Moreover, the petroleum industry, 
which accounted for 40 per cent of all direct 
investment between 1950 and 1958, was 





responsible for most of the decline in the 
rate of growth in 1958. In the first half of 
1959 the flow of new capital into direct 
investment abroad was 13 per cent higher 
than it had been in the first half of 1958. 
These balance of payments figures fail, 
however, to give a complete picture of the 
part played by American-controlled com- 
panies in the economies of foreign countries 
because their growth is being financed to an 
increasingly large extent in foreign capital 
markets and out of the subsidiaries’ own 
internal resources. Last- year the Depart- 
ment of Commerce began a _ survey— 
admittedly not quite complete—to discover 
what resources are available to such com- 
panies and how they are spent.* In 1958 
spending on property, plant and equipment 
totalled $3 billion, of which only $.8 billion 
came from the United States ; such spending 
amounted to 17 per cent of the total for all 
American companies at home and abroad. 
The | McGraw-Hill ‘Department of 
Economics has also started a survey of 
foreign spending by manufacturing and 
petroleum companies. It concludes that in 
1959 this is likely to rise only § per cent above 
spending in 1958 and will remain below that 
for 1957. But spending on manufacturing 
plant alone is being expanded by 26 per cent 
and will be higher in 1959 than it was in 
1957. Moreover, by 1960 manufacturing 
companies expect to be spending 47 per cent 
of their foreign outlays in Western Europe 
compared with less than 40 per cent in 
1957 ; this would be a larger share than that 
going to Canada and Latin America together. 
Direct investment abroad is prompted more 
by the desire to tap new markets or to pre- 
serve old ones than by low foreign wage- 
scales. These do not always mean low 
costs of either labour or production. A study 
by the National Industrial Conference Board 
concludes that only in Britain and Western 
Europe are costs in general lower than they 
are in the United States. Stronger incentives 


* Survey of Current Business, October, 1959. 
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are the desire to evade tariff barriers and the 
considerable advantage of being able to 
adapt output to a specific market—smaller 
refrigerators for Europe, for example, and 
ones with room for wine bottles in Italy. 


In 1958, the first year of the European 
Common Market, new investment in the 
countries belonging to it held up well, in 
spite of the recession, at just over $90 million 
a year, while new capital flowing into the 
United Kingdom fell from $157 million in 
1957 to $58 million. (The sharp rise in 1959 
owed much to one large transaction—the pur- 
chase of British Aluminium.) France and 
Italy scored the greatest gains. Elsewhere, 
new investment in Latin America fell from 
over $1 billion to $288 million (mainly be- 
cause of less interest in petroleum leases) and 
in Canada from $584 million to about $400 
million. The Far East was a net loser, but 
Africa and the Middle East continued to 
gain because of new investment in petroleum. 

Much emphasis has been placed on the 
need to replace government-financed foreign 
aid with private capital, partly to lighten the 
taxpayer’s load, partly because private capital 
is a bringer of new techniques. But in 1958 
no new capital went, for example, to India 
on balance ; in general private capital for 
factories is attracted by the prosperous 
markets of highly developed countries. 
Moreover, 85 per cent of the foreign capital 
spending of American companies in 1958 
was for expanding and modernising estab- 
lished enterprises—those created in 1950 or 
even earlier. 
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Flowers in the desert 


Flowers grow, even in the wastelands of Mexico .. . the flowers of 
cactus. A brief shower . . . and the sands blaze into short life with 
scarlet mariposa lily, verbena and desert dandelion. But where man- 
made channels water the desert, blossom comes more surely and 
profitably—in the pinky-white form of cotton. Nearly half a million 
irrigated acres are under cotton cultivation in Baja California del Norte. 
The whole valley area of this corner of Mexico depends on cotton—and 
nematodes were seriously endangering this all-important crop. 

For some years, yields had been steadily decreasing in many of the 
cotton fields and by 1956 the situation was causing alarm. The presence 
of nematodes was suspected and an infestation survey was carried out— 
with startling results. Nearly a fifth of the entire cotton acreage was 
found to be seriously infested with nematodes and it was, therefore, 
decided to carry out a comprehensive series of trials with Nemagon soil 
fumigant. Once again, the results were startling. 

Dosage rates as low as } gallon per acre (5 litres per hectare) gave 
yields 2§ times those obtained in untreated soils—together with larger 





IN AGRICULTURE...YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


bolls—yet there was no diminution in quality of the cotton lint or seed. 
Furthermore, there was a marked reduction in cultivation and irrigation 
costs as a result of the far more rapid growth. These were readily- 
apparent benefits of treatment with this important soil fumigant 
developed by Shell. From the power of Nemagon, will come more— 
and more profitable—‘flowers in the desert’. 


Trade Mark 


Nemagon is one of a series of Shell pesticides that offers control over 
virtually every major world pest—aldrin for insects in the soil, endrin 
for those which attack foliage and flower, dieldrin for persistence 
and public health uses, Phosdrin for close-to-harvest application and 
D-D for nematode control. 


CHEMICALS 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited 
and Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 

For further information consult your Shell Company 

(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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A shine in their eyes 


In front of the shop window ... a home begins, dining table, chairs 
and sideboard. Curtains and carpets and interior-sprung mattress. 
Clothes line and washing-machine. A home built first in two-minds- 
with-but-a-single-thought, now seen with starry eyes through plate 
glass windows and in shiny catalogues. A home in the making, 
chemical formula for domestic bliss. 


Chemical formula? Ketones for the fine lacquer finish on the 
hardwood furniture. Detergents for the scouring of the wool of the 
carpet. Plastics for the curtains and for the clothes line. Epikote 
resins for the durable finish on the washing-machine. Synthetic rubber 
for the foam filling of cushions. All, by Shell. 

Shell industrial chemicals help to build many homes—and many 
products. In the range of Shell chemicals are ketones, alcohols, 
glycol ethers and hydrocarbon solvents; resins, plastics and detergents; 
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base chemicals and additives; glycols, synthetic rubber, synthetic 
glycerine. Ask your Shell Company how Shell chemical research and 
production can best serve you. 


Shel! Ketones 


Shell Ketones—particularly methyl isobutyl ketone—are all-important 
constituents of the fast-drying, long-lasting nitrocellulose lacquers 
which are so widely used in wood and metal coatings. Ketones are also 
used in the manufacture of vinyl and acrylic lacquers, in extraction 
processes for drugs, pharmaceuticals and perfumes and in the manu- 
facture of synthetic resins, plastics and rubber accelerators. Like all 
Shell industrial chemicals, Shell Ketones serve many industries. Your 
Shell Company will give you full details. 





CHEMICALS 


Y} Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limit 
Bataa/se Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V 
For further information consult your Shell Company 


in the U.K , apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited 
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gain made when it has been held longer, are a deterrent to frequent 
trading. Similarly, the concept of dollar averaging, a system 
favoured by institutions and individuals who can count on a con- 
stant flow of fresh funds which are used for regular purchases of 
the same issues, tends to freeze shares in portfolios. Some institu- 
tions disdain dollar averaging. But, because of the size of their 
commitments, most institutions must be long-term investors ; their 
purchases reduce the number of shares available for trading. 


While long-term investment has been encouraged, short-term 
transactions have been curtailed. The imposition of margin re- 
quirements—now standing at 90 per cent—has cut down the 
activities of traders. Before the Federal Reserve Board had the 
authority to regulate margins, speculators could and did purchase 
shares with comparatively little cash, hoping for a quick rise in 
prices. This generated an unhealthy amount of risky trading 
that served to accelerate the 1929-30 disaster ; with today’s high 
margins the individual is well protected against being wiped out 
and there is no danger of an excessive amount of credit going into 
the equity market. But the advantages afforded by margin require- 
ments are offset, to some degree, by a decline in trading depib. 


The Stock Exchange has itself contributed to thinner markets 
by increasing commissions on purchases of equities. Commission 
charges have gone up three times since 1947, with the last rise, 
in 1958, amounting to an average of 13 per cent. Merrill Lynch, 
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Pierce, Fenner & Smith, the nation’s largest brokerage firm, fought 
the increase on the ground that it was hardly consistent with the 
exchange’s campaign to increase the number of small shareholders. 
It was also a blow at speculators. Trading volume actually rose 
after the new scale of charges was established, but this was because 
of the resumption of the bull market and the increased demand for 
shares. In the last few months there has been an increase in the 
activity of members of the stock exchange trading for their own 
accounts, but the amount done on behalf of the public has fallen 
sharply. 

The combination of the capital gains tax, higher margins and 
higher commission charges has not only reduced the total 
floating supply of shares, but has also concentrated the attention 
of traders upon those issues having relatively few shares out- 
standing. Institutional investors like to confine their buying to 
corporate blue chips, such as General Motors, du Pont, Inter- 
national Business Machines and US Steel, which have a high 
number of shares and shareholders and which are less vulnerable 
to violent swings in price. Sophisticated speculators seeking large 
short-term gains do not purchase these issues unless circumstances 
clearly indicate a big new wave of demand ; instead, they seek 
out ones whose prices will soar if there is a small rise in demand. 
A group of such issues, which have comparatively few shares out- 
standing and which are closely held, are listed on both the New 
York Stock Exchange and the American Stock Exchange ; fre- 
quently their prices fluctuate 10 or 20 per cent in a single day. 





Steel’s Working Conditions 


But, as the presidential board of enquiry 
pointed out, the managers have not as yet 
offered compensation to those workers 


HE deadlock in the steel negotiations, 
T which makes it seem probable that the 
strike will be resumed when the present 
injunction against it expires on January 
26th, has arisen not from any inability to 
agree on wages or other payments but 
from the management’s insistence that in 
any settlement it must be given greater 
control over local working conditions. To 
the labour leaders the companies’ intran- 
sigence on this point suggests that they are 
using the anti-labour climate in Congress 
and the country as an opportunity for 
trying to break the steel workers’ union. 
To the men themselves the companies 
are simply attempting to “ eliminate jobs ” 
and speed up work and are attacking the 
safeguards won by labour during long 
years of struggle. The men therefore 
rallied behind their leaders’ call for a 
strike far more enthusiastically than they 
would have done had the dispute been on 
the less emotional question of wages. 
Local working rules are the thousands 
of customs and work practices which have 
grown up during the detailed application 
to particular steel mills of wider industrial 
agreements ; they naturally vary consider- 
ably from plant to plant and even from 
process to process within a plant. They 
may involve wages and hours but usually 
concern some aspect of working conditions 
—work loads, the number of men on a 
job, calculations of overtime, breaks for 
refreshment, seniority and promotion. In 
Business Week recently an example was 
given of a team of twelve men doing a 
job which only needed ten; to eliminate 
the two spare men would have saved 


over $7 an hour, some of which would 
have gone to the men remaining as a 
reward for extra work and responsibility. 
But under Section 2B the cut cannot be 
made unless the union agrees—and it is 
not likely to do so. 


ECTION 2B is the clause in the union’s 
1947 agreement with the major com- 
panies which protects these local rules 
except where the management makes a 
basic change in the conditions of produc- 
tion. Modernisation and the installation 
of automatic processes constitute such a 
change and the union insists that, in taking 
its stand on Section 2B, it is not opposing 
automation or the changes in work rules 
which this necessitates. Indeed, the union 
says that it welcomes investment in new 
and better facilities. But it is resisting 
attempts to rearganise the use of man- 
power where there have been no techno- 
logical improvements in the plant; it 
argues that this means over-work for some 
at the expense of the jobs of others. The 
dispute is therefore concerned chiefly with 
older steel mills in which restrictive work 
rules have grown up over long periods of 
time and have been frozen into local 
practice. 

On their side the steel companies assert 
that the industry uses manpower waste- 
fully. Therefore they want more free- 
dom to change work rules, particularly 
those concerning the number of men on 
a job and their working schedules, when 
such changes would make production 
more efficient and eliminate idle time. 


who might become redundant under such 
a system. 

The steel industry has maintained an 
almost united front so far but an impor- 
tant maverick was the Kaiser Steel Cor- 
poration which signed a separate contract 
on October 26th. As well as providing 
for concessions on wages and welfare this 
gave responsibility for changing local work 
rules to a small joint committee from 
management and labour. The other 
companies rejected this solution on the 
grounds that it would cost them more 
than it would Kaiser and would almost 
certainly be less effective. This is because 
most of their facilities are older than are 
those of the Kaiser Corporation, which 
was founded during the last war and is 
modern both in its plant and in its labour 
relations ; it is less troubled with work 
rules and it treats them with a flexibility 
that is not found elsewhere. The heart of 
the industry’s refusal of the new Kaiser 
contract seems to be management’s desire 
to have direct control over the workers in 
a plant. 

However, the other companies have 
offered to delay a decision on work rules 
for a year provided that the question is 
submitted to a study committee and, if 
that fails, to binding arbitration. This 
proposal was unacceptable to the union 
which claimed that it would only delay, 
not counter, what is held to be the indus- 
try’s determination to reduce its work 
force ; furthermore the union felt that the 
question as submitted in the companies’ 
proposal was phrased so narrowly that it 
could only be settled in their favour. 
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The exchanges try to narrow price spreads, but there is no way 
of preventing big gains and losses when the number of shares 
involved is so small. . 

For example, shares of the Fairchild Camera & Instruments 
Corporation, which is one of the most publicised electronics firms, 
sold for $283 last week, $30 more than the previous closing price. 
In all, 4,100 shares of Fairchild were traded, which represents less 
than one per cent of the 495,000 shares outstanding. As a result 
of a single day’s trading the value of Fairchild shares increased 
by almost $15 million or roughly $5,400 for each share that 
changed hands. If a total turnover of less than one per cent can 
bring such a great rise, it can also bring a great fall ; in August, 
Fairchild shares dropped $44 in three trading days, a loss of about 
25 per cent for those who had bought just before the break. 

Institutional investors recognise that the market’s evident thin- 
ness can accentuate a decline just as it has magnified the upturn. 
There is little, however, that anyone can do about it. No one 
favours any change in margin requirements, for example, nor 
is there any chance of a reduction in commission charges. Even 
more surprisingly, there is little sustained sentiment for changing 
the laws on capital gains. There have been some suggestions that 
the law should be made more flexible ; this would help to thaw 
out portfolios. For example, the Investment Bankers’ Association, 
when it met in Florida this week, supported proposals to reduce 
the capital gains tax, particularly on shares which have been locked 
up for a long time, and pointed out that this would mean more 
trading, and hence more revenue for the Treasury, as well as 
greater stability for share prices. But there is unlikely to be much 
congressional support for either argument. 


When Television is Sick... 


ETWEEN now and Christmas television’s sordid cupboards will 
B be turned inside out by a host of government investigators. 
This week the Federal Trade Commission discussed with the 
industry’s leaders ways of eliminating deceptive advertising. On 
Monday the Federal Communications Commission, the government 
agency which was so backward about interfering with rigged quiz 
shows, is beginning broad hearings on the practices and mal- 
practices of television. Two days later a House committee will 
pick up its hearings where it left off after Mr Charles Van Doren 
offered his celebrated confession. The Department of Justice is 
preparing a report for the President on deceptive practices, and 
a Senate subcommittee is thinking of looking at the rating systems, 
which supposedly measure the popularity of individual pro- 
grammes, to see if they too are rigged. 

Any hopes which sponsors, advertisers and the industry may 
have cherished that the scandal would die down before Congress 
reassembles early in January have been frustrated by the discovery 
of a new vein of corruption: payola. This is the entertainment 
industry’s expressive term for the bribes paid by gramophone 
record companies to disc jockeys, who can turn a new song into 
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a goldmine by playing it on their programmes of recorded music. 
Some of these gentlemen have been unhorsed abruptly ; many are 
being interviewed by the New York authorities in the wake of 
charges that payola is widespread. The most influential disc 
jockey, Mr Dick Clark, who has a vast teenage following, has been 
forced by the American Broadcasting Company to give up his 
considerable interests in recording and music publishing firms. 
According to Dr Stanton, the candid head of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, “something has to be done before it is 
done to us.” The risk of new legislation may not be this acute, 
but the fear of it is driving the industry to put its own house in 
order, or at least to give the impression that it is busy doing so. 
The chairman of Young and Rubicam, the important advertising 
agency, has failed to persuade CBS and ABC that what the industry 
and its advertisers need is a panel of distinguished outsiders to 
draw up a code of conduct, but only because Dr Stanton feels that 
this would be “ passing the buck” and an abdication of the net- 
works’ own responsibilities. One of the reforms being discussed 
at CBS is a move toward the “ magazine concept,” under which 
the network, instead of its advertisers, would provide the pro- 
grammes—in short something like British commercial television. 
Such a noble experiment might free CBS from the devil of govern- 
ment control, but undertaken alone it seems equally certain to land 
it in a deep blue sea of deficits. Advertisers pay television $1 
billion a year, partly to be identified with their own shows. The 
National Broadcasting Company’s decision to appoint a “ citizens’ 
advisory committee ” is a safer, if somewhat meaningless, course. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In spite of all the discussion of railway mergers, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s encouragement of these plans as 
a cure for the unhealthy economic condition of many railways, 
the first such merger takes place only this month. It was 
originally proposed, and turned down, 34 years ago. It unites the 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company with the Virginian 
Railway Company; the two lines, with 2,748 miles of track 
between them, serve the Pocahontas coal-producing region. The 
merger is expected to bring savings of $1 million a month, but 
it may mean that as many as 40 per cent of the employees will 
lose their jobs. 

* * * 

While visiting New Delhi on December 11th President Eisen- 
hower will open the American exhibit at the World Agricultural 
Fair. It will include models of four American types of farm— 
dairy, poultry, wheat and general—and will cover some five acres 
at a cost of $2 million. The two-month-long fair will stress 
methods of increasing food production. Among the other coun- 
tries participating are Russia and Communist China. 

* * * 

Even though there was a loss of $528,873 according to one 
calculation, 1958-59 was the New York Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s most successful financial season for twelve years. A different, 
but equally valid, accounting method produced a profit of $3,150. 


+ + * 


Corrections: —The first article in the series “ Bill of Health” 
appeared in the issue of August 29th, not August 20th, as was 
stated at the end of the series. Several of the surveys referred to 
in these articles were undertaken by the Health Information 
Foundation Incorporated, of 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, which is an independent research organisation sponsored bv 
the drug companies. 

In an article entitled “ One Sheep, One Vote ” in The Economist 
of October 15, 1959, it was stated that live sheep are being sent 
to the United States from New Zealand ; this should have been 
Australia. 
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Maybach industrial diesel engines—from 300 to 1,800 hp- 
can achieve 16,000 hours between major overhauls . 
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Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach* diesel en- 
gines. Covering a power range from 300 to 1,800 hp, Maybach 
diesels are amazingly reliable and have shown that they can 
achieve major overhaul lives of between 12,000 and 16,000 
hours, 

The proven basic design features of the whole range (straight 
4 to 16-cylinder V) are the same, and each unit can be turbo- 
charged, or turbo-charged and intercooled. The range operates 
between 1,200 and 1,600 rpm and combines the best performance 
and design qualities of high, medium and low-speed diesel engines: 
light weight and compactness, excellent thermal efficiency and 
extremely long life. 


Advanced design features 

The pistons are pressure-oil cooled. This gives very efficient 
heat dissipation and reduces liner and gas ring wear to a mini- 
mum. The roller bearing, disc-webbed crankshaft is exception- 
ally rigid within its tunnel housing, and in practice withdrawal 
is not normally necessary before 12,000 hours running. So low 
is big end bearing wear that in some cases the protective lead 
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Disc-webbed, roller bearing 
j crankshaft and tunnel housing. 


ER ENGINEERING ADVANC 
FROM BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


flash has been found intact when examined after 15,000 hours 
running! 

Since the cylinder bore and stroke, and the majority of com- 
ponents, are identical in all models, spares stocks are consider- 
ably reduced. And during servicing semi-skilled labour can be 
used because great thought has been given to easy accessibility 
and removal of components. 


World-wide application 


Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesel engines are designed for a wide 
variety of industrial applications, from stationary and mobile 
light and power generator sets to oil-drilling rigs and pumping 
stations. Maybach diesel engines are in service all over the 
world and have built up an unrivalled record for reliable and 
economic operation. 


For further information please write to: Maybach Sales 
Manager, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, 
Coventry, England. 


* Under licence from Maybach-Motorenbau GmbH 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 











Gunnar Ericsson, President of the Facit Group — one of the world’s leading business machine manufacturers and exporters. 


THE ECO? 








Why are so many world-known business machines 


built by Swedes”? 


“I believe the answer to that is — Swedish technique 
and tradition. 
You see, Swedes are mechanically gifted and have an 
almost reverent respect for quality, precision and 
craftsmanship. 


And as inventors, builders and designers, Swedes — 





FACIT Tl typewriter 


FACIT Portable typewriter FACIT manual calculators 


also descendants of Swedes abroad — have 
made pioneering contributions to quality 
production of modern business machines. 
In relation to her population, Sweden today 
produces more business machines than any 
other country in the world, 

And Facit, Sweden's leading manufacturer 
and exporter, which to date has produced 


FACIT spirit duplicetor 


FACIT adding machine 


more than 2 million business machines, has 
played a substantial role in this development.” 


If you would like to read the story of this 
achievement, your local Facit agent will 
Sladly send you a free copy of our brochure 
“Why are so many...” — or you may write 
directly to Atvidabergs Industrier, Stock- 
holm 7, Sweden. 


FACIT 


Factories in Sweden and West Germany. 
pues and service offices in 102 countries. 
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Sweet Reason on Algeria 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


y Wednesday the United Nations Assembly’s public debate 
B on Algeria was at last properly launched—on a flood tide 
of sweet reasonableness. Even before the formal opening of the 
debate on Monday, it had been pretty clear that only one issue 
was at stake. Would the assembly accept a resolution whose Arab, 
Asian and African sponsors were diplomatically anxious to make 
ao reference to spades as spades ; or would a decisive number of 
delegates listen to those who thought it better to pass no resolu- 
tion at all? On both sides generous tribute has been paid to “ men 
of good will” thanks to whose recent initiatives, it is almost 
fulsomely emphasised by most speakers, a solution in Algeria now 
seems much nearer. Whatever their private reservations, in public 
delegates of a notable variety of governments have vied with one 
another in hailing the approach of a new and radiant day, and have 
presented their arguments mainly in terms of-a choice between 
tactics—the actual goal may not be very clearly defined, but it is 
stoutly assumed that it is scarcely in dispute at all. Times have 
indeed changed. 

Arab spokesmen have seemed more concerned to praise General 
de Gaulle than to badger him. Mr Mongi Slim of Tunisia, who 
opened the debate on Monday morning on a rigorously unimpas- 
sioned note which sounded like a choirmaster’s tuningfork, quoted 
copiously and appreciatively from the General’s utterances. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mr Georges Hakim of Lebanon, 
while minutely analysing the inconsistencies between the various 
French statements on Algeria, placed his analysis in a framework 
of resounding compliments to the “high statesmanship” of the 
“great leader of a great nation.” True, on Tuesday the irrepres- 
sible Mr Shukairy got into the act with a speech which, after begin- 
ning with a promise of “no recriminations, no indictment,” veered 
to references to “ Paris, whose streets are murmuring under the 
muddy boots of militarism and colonialism.” But by his own 
peculiar standards even he was notably restrained; and the private 
consensus of opinion among the Arabs here, including most 
particularly the Algerian representatives, was that Mr Shukairy 
might have been better employed in some other committee of the 
assembly. One Arab suggested to your correspondent that the 
one jarring note in ten Arab speeches might serve a useful purpose 
by pointing up the statesmanlike moderation of the others. 

More jarring notes may yet be heard. On Wednesday Senor 
Lequerica of Spain, in the course of handing out verbal bouquets 
all round, let slip an unhappy phrase about the United Nations 
“keeping its fingers out of the pie.” As for Russia, the present 
interesting stage of its relations with France suggested that its 
views might well be couched in cautious terms, 

The general aroma of good intentions seems too strong to be 
easily dissipated. The British and Australian delegates, who on 
Wednesday joined with their American and Canadian colleagues 
in an Anglo-Saxon chorus of appeals for the debate to be left 
to tell its own tale without the adoption of any resolution at all, 
took pains to praise Mr Slim’s opening speech. On all sides appeals 
to precedents were deployed in a most Anglo-Saxon manner. Sir 
Pierson Dixon cited Cyprus—the most encouraging item missing 
from this assembly’s agenda—as showing the 1958 session’s 
Wisdom in not passing any resolution on a dispute when agree- 


ment was “almost within reach.” Mr Slim, referring to the 
Algerians’ nomination of five imprisoned leaders as their chief 
representatives in the proposed discussions with the French 
government, remarked that neither Britain nor France had had 
cause to regret their acceptance of Dr Nkrumah and the King of 
Morocco as negotiators brought straight from detention. Mr Fawzi 
added Gandhi, Nehru, and others to this list. 

At the end of the day the Burmese delegate formally introduced 
a joint Asian-African resolution, whose terms were as restrained 
as had been expected. Again the contrast with the 1958 assembly 
was most striking. Then, the same group had presented a draft 
which referred specifically to the conflict in Algeria as a war, 
to the country’s right to independence, to negotiations, and to the 
insurgent leadership by its full style and title as_ provisional 
government. Even after the deletion of the last reference this 
resolution had mustered only 35 votes. This week’s text speaks 
of hostilities, not war (an Algerian here remarked to your corre- 
spondent that this was a more modest expression than even the 
French President himself had used); of self-determination, not 
independence: of rather vaguely defined pourparlers, not negotia- 
tion; and of “the two parties concerned,” not otherwise specified. 

To vote against this, it has been remarked here, is practically to 
vote in favour of sin. Accordingly Wednesday’s reluctant 
westerners will presumably continue to avoid any criticism in 
specific terms and will stress the value of not adopting any resolu- 
tion at all. But it need hardly be said that, for all the present 
appearances of sweetness and light, France’s allies remain painfully 
embarrassed. The French thirst for grandeur may have been 
slaked with verbal bucketfuls during the debate, but the French, 
who have absented themselves throughout, have made clear their 
abhorrence of any resolution passed by an organisation whose name 
is now something of a bad word in Paris. British and American 
spokesmen on Wednesday left some uncertainty whether in the 
event they would actually vote against the present resolution or 
further irritate Paris by abstaining. They left no doubt about the 
relief with which their delegations would greet a decision not to 
press the resolution to a vote. No such decision seems likely. 
A number of European and Latin American delegates are under- 
stood to be equally unhappy about how exactly to distribute their 
favours. Obviously some very nice calculation is involved for those 
who genuinely want an early solution in Algeria. In the United 
Nations context, sweet reasonableness can sometimes present 
subtler and more painful dilemmas than are involved in old style 
head-on collisions. 


Italy in the Thaw 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE first signs of a thaw in east-west relations threw Italy’s 
home politics into disarray. For twelve years and more the 
existence of the cold war was a basic assumption of Christian 
Democrat power and the chief justification of political alignments 
in Italy. It will be long before the disorder is composed. Indeed, 
should the thaw set in in earnest, the cracks in the ice of Italian 
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politics are bound to widen. But the government, at least, has 
had time to get over the shock, thanks to the delayed departure 
for the summit, and is ready to welcome President Eisenhower 
(due in Rome on December 4th) with a decent appearance of 
being convinced of the benefits and the urgency of détente. 
Opinion has come a long way from the time when the government- 
inspired radio and press ridiculed or deplored Mr Macmillan’s 
well-meant attempts to press for east-west talks. 


It is trite to repeat that since the days of Guelph and Ghibelline 
Italy’s domestic politics have constantly tended to polarise round the 
main contending parties in Europe. This has been as true since the 
war as it was in the thirteenth century; the east-west conflict 
has been the main issue in Italian politics and has given ideological 
colouring to the clash of domestic interests which is a natural 
feature of the country’s present stage of economic development. 
But if the great powers of east and west shift their positions in 
relation to each other, party political life in Italy will be thrown 
into confusion until the contending groups in Italy can adjust 
themselves to the change. In such an upheaval, who will survive? 


This is as big a problem for the Communists as for the Christian - 


Democrats, for the Confederation of Industries as for the trade 
unions: each group feels itself in danger of losing its international 
backing and the slogans which sustain it in the fight. This threat 
(for that is what it is seen as) comes at a time when the first timid 
efforts at an industrial revolution in the south are bringing the 
northern industrial interests and the advocates of state enterprise 
into keener opposition than ever. 


s might be expected, the Communists have acted quicker than 

their opponents. Signor Togliatti has already stolen a march on 
the Socialists by announcing that his party will support any govern- 
ment—even this one—that shows a serious intention of putting 
through even moderate reforms. This double move to the right 
to outbid the Socialists in moderation is a well-known gambit of 
Signor Togliatti’s ; he calls it the quail’s hop. He first made it 
in 1944 when he astonished and irritated the Socialists by agreeing 
to collaborate with the monarchy. But his most outrageous per- 
formance was the Communist vote in favour of Article 7, which 
incorporated the Concordat and the Lateran Treaties in the Con- 
stitution of the Republic. It is not surprising that the old leader 
should repeat a manceuvre that has served him in the past, but 
this does not prove that the Italian Communist party under his 
leadership is really in a condition to face up to the problems of 
détente. The Communist party under Signor Togliatti is an 
inflexible doctrinaire body, still wedded, in spite of some unhappy 
readjustments, to the methods and dogma it perfected in Stalin’s 
day. Paradoxical as it may seem, the existence of a big, stolidly 
“revolutionary” Communist party, shorn, since the Hungarian 
revolt, of its revisionist intellectuals, is a conservative factor in 
Italian politics. Not unless it passes under the leadership of Giorgio 
Amendola, the most imaginative of the younger leaders, will the 
party be in a condition to understand and serve Mr Khrushchev. 
When that happens it will be almost indistinguishable from the 
Socialists. 


The only political party which is spiritually prepared for a 
détente in world affairs is in fact the Socialist ; and in theory this 
party should have found the way smoothed for its long-projected 
understanding with the Catholics. But the time factor for this 
is out. Both sides have dallied too long. The marriage contem- 
plated twelve years ago by De Gasperi and Nenni ought to have 
been consummated between Nenni and Fanfani, but Nenni missed 
the appointment at his party’s Venice congress in 1956, and Fanfani 
muffed it at Naples last January. The intrigue goes on, as it is 
bound to, but no one has much confidence that these particular 
protagonists will ever pull it off. 
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A third party opposes the match between Catholics and Socialists, 
The Social Democrats, who lost their left wing to the Socialists 
last spring, have received a shot in the arm: Eugenio Reale’s group. 
which left the Communist party after the Hungarian revolt anc 
failed to find a home with the Socialists, this week officially joinec 
the Social Democrats. Both operations, the exit of Matteotti and 
the entry of Reale, go to show that, whatever the intentions «/ 
its leaders, the Social Democrat party is a barrier, not a bridg- 
between Catholics and Socialists. 

The thaw, if it comes, will break at a difficult time for the 
Christian Democrats, whose unity is threatened by the conflict 
between social pressures from below and vested interests above. 
The party assize at Florence ended in a victory for the centre, 
on the surface ; but there is no doubt that the party is being carried 
along by force of circumstance in the direction of reform and that 
its leaders are more and more committed to a policy of planned 
development for the south. The rate of industrial expansion in 
the north, with the rapid rise of living standards there, accentuates 
the backwardness of the south and generates intolerance. Signor 
Milazzo’s breakaway from orthodox Christian Democracy in Sicily, 
whatever its immediate political causes, was an expression of this 
discontent. The Christian Democrats, as the party of government, 
cannot be indifferent to it. Just as the first years of Christian 
Democrat domination were characterised by the land reform, so 
today, if the party is to survive, it has to address its energies to 
the development of the south. Already, since the congress, the 
minister of the budget, Signor Tambroni, has announced that the 


- Vanoni scheme is to be re-elaborated in the form of a fully-fledged 


development plan. Other measures, such as an agricultural plan, 
have been announced. 

It is easy to spot the weak points in such ministerial promises 
and to suspect that the reforms, when they come, will be bland 
and incomplete. It may even turn out that the whole manceuvre, 
like the land reform itself, may serve in: part as a smoke screen. 
For all that, as De Gasperi always saw very clearly, the country is 
moving to the left. 


ow long will it take to develop the south, and is there really 
H time to do things the hard way, are questions for the detached 
observer. Italian politicians are now involved in the preliminary 
phase, the phase in which vested interests feel the threat and are 
feverishly preparing to meet it. Their first step is to seek pro- 


tection under cover of the common market. “ Big industry is 


pressing us to hurry forward” is a phrase one heard repeatedly 
from members of the Italian delegation last week in Strasbourg. 

It is one of Italy’s misfortunes that a country with no national 
foreign policy beyond the defence of its foreign trade and of 
emigration (the Alto Adige question is marginal) is saddled with 
the diplomatic machinery of a big power. The foreign ministry, 
a first-class diplomatic instrument with nothing to do, is exposed 
to pressure from Italy’s stronger allies in the common market. 
Thus it was inevitable that Signor Pella should agree with the 
French at Strasbourg that the timetable for the common market 
should be shortened. Up to date, President Gronchi is the only 
important Italian prepared to assert that Italy’s interests are closer 
to those of the Anglo-Saxon powers than to those of France and 
Germany. Mr Eisenhower’s visit will be an opportunity for the 
Italian president to expound this view. It will also be a chance 
for Signors Segni and Pella to disentangle themselves a little from 
French and German pressure. But it is a chance that they will 
find it difficult to take ; for the great and growing industrial 
interests of north Italy feel themselves more drawn to the de- 
veloped western Europe of the common market than to the social 
reformers and nationally-minded planners who press for an all-ou' 
effort to develop Italy’s south. 
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Good 


News for Hi-Fi 


For high-flying hi-fi fans, a splendid vista stretches endlessly 
ahead. Those twin bugbears of stereo in the stratosphere— 
ice outside the aircraft and overcrowding inside it—have 
surrendered to a massed attack from the scientists who work 
on chemicals from oil. As ever, the Esso Chemicals Division 
took a keen interest in the fray. 

High flying is all right—the sun’s usually out and you’re 
clear of the main roads—but it gets a bit parky up there. Ice 
tends to form on the wings and things. One solution is to 
spray on a fluid called iso-propyl alcohol, which de-ices 
the aeroplane. It’s made from propylene, of which Esso 
Chemicals have plenty. 

Hi-fi-ing is all right, too, although you used to need a 
small airship to carry all the necessary equipment. Then 
transistors came along. Open any transistorised gubbins and 





you'll probably find the parts embedded in a plastic potting 
compound. This is an epoxy resin, which also starts out as 
propylene—of which Esso still have plenty. And so stereo in 
the stratosphere flies slowly into the sunset, de-iced and 
uncrowded. Yes, it’s a rich, full life for hi-fi high flyers. (And 
Esso Chemicals still have lots of propylene. Want some?) 


Note to Manufacturers 

Besides propylene, we can offer you many other chemicals 

from oil; they are listed below. If your business uses chemicals, 
ask your secretary to contact the Esso Chemicals Department, 
50 Stratton Street, London, Wr. Telephone: Hyde Park 7030. 


BUTYL RUBBER + AROMATIC SOLVENTS (Solvesso 100 and 150) 
ETHYLENE - BUTADIENE - PROPYLENE - NAPHTHENIC ACIDS : ‘C’ OIL 
POLYISOBUTYLENE + OXO ALCOHOLS - HIGHER OLEFINS 
DICYCLOPENTADIENE - SULPHUR - HEPTENE - AROMATIC TAR 


(ESSO) MEANs BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 
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Morocco’s New Worries 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RABAT 


FTER months during which the Moroccan government, led by 

Mr Abdallah Ibrahim, lost much of its popular support, it 
has recently scored some remarkable successes. The prospects for 
the future, however, with labour trouble and a round of wage 
demands threatening, are still not very encouraging. Mr Ibrahim 
was called upon by King Mohammed last December to form a 
non-party government that would prepare the country for its first 
elections, the first two stages of which, for rural and municipal 
assemblies, are now tentatively scheduled for early next year. 
Although Mr Ibrahim was told to choose his government without 
regard for party affiliations, it has a decided left-wing bias, and 
enjoys the support of the 650,000-strong Moroccan labour federa- 
tion, the Union Marocaine du Travail. 
_ The government decided not to follow France and devalue the 
currency at the end of last year. Since then, its main tasks have 
been the maintenance of the existing price level and the expansion 
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of Morocco’s export trade. Over the first six months of this year 
both aims were achieved: the cost of living showed a fall of over 
6 per cent, and for the first time since the war Moroccan exports 
outstripped imports by a total of 295 million francs. 

But the blocking of Morocco’s franc zone “ operations account ” 
by France on June 30th, the eve of the opening of the new Bank 
of Morocco, started a serious financial and economic crisis. It was 
at this point that confidence in the government evaporated. The 
devaluation of the Spanish peseta only aggravated the situation 
since Spain and Morocco are direct competitors in European 
markets, and Morocco’s failure to devalue had already made its 
products 17 per cent dearer in French markets. As a result, the 
Moroccan franc, after climbing slowly during the first six months 
of 1959, slumped to an all-time low of 500 to the dollar. The 
cries for “economic liberation” from France were intensified, 
especially as the ties were considered to be coupled with political 
concessions. On October 19th Mr Abderrahim Bouabid, the 
economics minister, announced his programme for a 20:per cent 
devaluation and a series of stringent exchange control measures to 
limit the flight of capital. By getting a loan of $25 million from 
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Red Riches in Northern Queensland 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


HE aircraft from Cairns, after three 

hours’ flying across the scrub 
country of Cape York, emerged over the 
blue waters of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
For your correspondent’s benefit, it flew 
very low along the coastline at Pera Head. 
One could see the tracks of turtles on the 
white sand, the shadows of sharks in the 
shallows. But most striking were the 
cliffs. They were 18 or 20 feet high, and 
terra cotta red: solid bauxite, the raw 
material of aluminium. The _ aircraft 
climbed again, and some 20 miles farther 
north crossed the estuary of the Embley 
River. A red roof announced WEIPA in 
large white letters. This was a mission 
house. To one side of it, huddled among 
the palm trees on the beach, lay an 
aboriginal village ; to the other were the 
neat rows of a white man’s camp. Beyond 
was a red airstrip: bauxite again. One 
landed on bauxite, got it in one’s hair, 
probably drank it in one’s tea. 

This huge deposit was discovered in 
1955 by a geologist of Consolidated Zinc 
Proprietary Ltd. After some months of 
prospecting that company, seeking a 
partner with experience in aluminium, 
joined with the British Aluminium Com- 
pany to form the Commonwealth 
Aluminium Corporation (Comalco), each 
partner having a §0 per cent interest. 
(British Aluminium then really was 
British ; but last year the American com- 
pany, Reynolds Metals, together with 
Tube Investments, bought it up.) The 
next step was to get a lease from the 
Queensland government. The agreement, 
signed in 1957, is for a term of 84 years, 
with a possible extension for another 21 





years. It covers an area of 2,770 miles, 
but from 1960 this starts to shrink, until 
in 1977 it is 1,000 square miles. The 
company undertakes to spend a steeply 
rising amount each year, and to establish 
an alumina plant (the intermediate stage 
in the manufacture of aluminium) on 
Queensland soil, with the ultimate inten- 
tion of building a smelter in Australia 
or on Australian-administered territory. 

Before mining could begin much 
preparatory work had to be done. An 
exploration company, a subsidiary of 
Consolidated Zinc, has been drilling all 
over the vast area, bringing up thousands 
of samples foot by foot, washing them, 
and sending them away in carefully 
docketed bags for analysis. This work is 
more or less completed now, and the 
disposition of the bauxite is known in 
detail. 

In general it is known that the total 
proved resources of this part of Northern 
Australia exceed 3,000 million tons, of 
which probably 2,000 are of “metal 
grade ”—that is, yielding about 50 to 55 
per cent of their weight in alumina. These 
figures include an area inland from 
Comalco’s lease, on which the Aluminium 
Company of Canada (Alcan) is prospect- 
ing ; and smaller deposits on the other 
side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, where 
Comalco has another lease. No less than 
a third of the world’s resources of metal 
grade bauxite seem to lie in- north Aus- 
tralia. And on the Weipa side the ore is 
only one or two feet below the surface. 

In other ways, too, Comalco’s planning 
has reached a detailed stage. Work has 
been going on to find sites for a port and 
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for the alumina plant, a water supply for 
the town, and local materials for building. 
An excellent deep-water harbour could 
be made with some dredging, and the 
plant could be near it ; the water supply 
could come from a river 40 miles away 
or perhaps from underground sources 
near the plant; and promising experi- 
ments have been concluded using (guess 
what) bauxite as an aggregate with cement 
in building. 

A major decision still has to be made: 
What source of power? There are two 
or three possibilities, and the choice 
between them will dictate the site for a 
smelter. The smelter, as distinct from 
the alumina plant, requires a vast amount 
of power, which is not available at Weipa 
itself. One possibility is to dam the 
Purari River in Papua, build the smelter 
on the coast nearby, and ship the alumina 
500 miles. A second possibility is to use 
the Blair Athol coalfield in Central 
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the International Monetary Fund, he turned a devaluation “ defeat ” 


into an economic liberation “victory.” Economic and financial 
talks between France and Morocco, based on these changes, are 
expected to be held in Paris shortly. 


The simultaneous abrogation of Tangier’s royal charter was an 
inevitable part of the new economic measures ; not only was there a 
continuous “ bleeding ” of capital from Morocco through this free 
money market, but thousands of pounds’ worth of luxury goods 
were also being smuggled into Morocco each month through 
Tangier. Now, faced with the economic integration of Tangier 
with Morocco, many small, though legitimate, Tangier businesses 
are threatened with extinction ; of the several hundred banks and 
exchange bureaux only about fifteen are expected to survive. 
Plans are going ahead for constructing a “free port” area in an 
attempt to promote Tangier as an ocean-going shipping port and 
to develop an entrepdt trade. It is also intended, with improved 
road and rail facilities, to make the port a gateway into the pro- 
vinces of northern Morocco. 

The major diplomatic problem inherited by the Ibrahim govern- 
ment was that of the presence of foreign troops—American, 
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Spanish and French—in the country. It was announced in October 
that all Spanish troops had withdrawn into the presidios of Ceuta 
and Melilla. But there are still some 14,000 French troops in 
Morocco, as well as 10,000 American military personnel with 
11,000 dependants. The Americans are deployed in one naval 
and four air force bases built during the French protectorate. 
The Moroccans have never recognised the legal existence of these 
bases, because no agreement was ever signed between the United 
States and the Moroccan government. When Mr Ibrahim returned 
from a visit to the United States early in November he announced 
that President Eisenhower had “ recognised the sovereignty of 
Morocco over the American bases” and accepted the principle 
of general withdrawal. The Moroccans hope that President Eisen- 
hower will sign an agreement during his visit to their country on 
December 22nd. 

Mr Eisenhower’s visit and the bases agreement are a definite 
success for Mr Ibrahim, who can now ask France to accept the 
principle of the general withdrawal of its forces. Another success 
is the support that Morocco secured in the United Nations for its 
petition against the intended French nuclear tests in the Sahara. 


Queensland, a huge deposit of black coal 
which could be cheaply worked by open- 
cast methods, and over which the company 
has acquired a five-year option. The 
alumina would have to go by sea round 
Cape York and would probably meet its 
power on the coast at the nearest point 
to Blair Athol. Yet a third possibility 
now being investigated is to take the 
alumina to the south island of New 
Zealand—though that would not please 
Queensland. 

Plans and preparations are thus far 
advanced ; but it remains to complete the 
matter of money and markets. The two 
go together in aluminium production. 
Producers and consumers are usually 
linked, and markets are lined up before 
the investment is made. It is a very heavy 
investment. An aluminium smelter of the 
optimum capacity of 240,000 tons of ingot 
metal would cost £Aroo million; the 
alumina plant to feed it £A45 million ; 
power supplies perhaps as much as £A8o 
million. The whole process on this scale 
would therefore cost about £A225 million, 
and half that capacity about £Ar125 
million. 

Formidable as those figures are, they 
are no larger than they would be else- 
where. Nor are they too large seen 
against total world demand for aluminium 
which, although it has only lately regained 
a balance with supplies, will rise steeply 
with the latest surge in the world 
economy. The report of the United 
States government’s policy commission 
in 1950 forecast a consumption in that 
country of 4.5 million short tons by 1975, 
and this figure already looks like being 
nearer 10 million tons. By 1975 the “ free 
world” might well require 50 million 
tons of bauxite a year—24 times the 
present level. But Australia must face 
the fact that there is plenty of bauxite on 
this planet, and the question is whether 
these particular deposits will be exploited 


in preference to those of other countries. 

Against Australian bauxite one might 
cite its remoteness from the big markets ; 
the high cost of all-white labour com- 
peting with coloured labour elsewhere 
(most bauxite occurs in the tropics) ; and 
its late appearance on the world scene, at 
a time when the big aluminium com- 
panies were already interested, if not 
committed, elsewhere—in the Caribbean, 
the Guianas, and more recently parts of 
West Africa. There are proposals for 
aluminium production in Guinea, Ghana 
and the French and Belgian Congos, 
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making use of the untapped hydro-electric 
resources of the rivers. And the United 
States government, anxious to save such 
countries for “the West,” is sometimes 
prepared to guarantee its investors against 
expropriation and political upheaval. 

In favour of Australian bauxite and 
alumina, however, is the fact that their 
distance from the west coast of the 
United States or Canada is not much 
greater than that of African bauxite from 
the United States, even from Gulf ports: 
6-7,000 nautical miles as opposed to 
5-6,000. The longer sea transport in any 


case would be offset by there being no 
haul by road or rail at the outset. 
Australia’s bauxite is so accessible that 
its alumina plant will be built, on bauxite, 
alongside a wharf loading point. And its 
extent is greater than that of all the 
African deposits added together. 

Besides, there are nearer markets: the 
developing countries of south-east Asia, 
India, Japan—though Japan is likely for 
some time to be a customer for bauxite 
rather than for alumina or aluminium. 
The immense Weipa bauxite deposits are 
the only big known reserves strategically 
placed to serve the long term needs of 
this Pacific area. Above all, there is 
Australia itself, a rapidly expanding 
market on the very doorstep. Its con- 
sumption of 28,000 tons of aluminium in 
1958 would, if the present rate of expan- 
sion continues, rise to well over 60,000 
tons in 1967 and in 10 years or so could 
approach 100,000 tons. 

The higher cost of white labour would 
be partly justified by greater mechanical 
skill. But other advantages are here 
implicit. There would be no black 
nationalism to add its special risks to the 
enterprise, no danger of sudden demands 
for a bigger share of the proceeds, no 
bar on the repatriation of earnings. no 
threat of expropriation. The government 
of Queensland (one of the Right) will 
change its colour some day, but not as 
drastically as all that. Australian interests 
can claim that no other producer (actual 
or potential) within the sterling area offers 
a comparable security and stability. 

The disadvantage of having appeared 
late on the scene is nevertheless hard to 
assess. But since geologically and politic- 
ally Australian bauxite is particularly well 
favoured, and since geographically it is 
at a disadvantage only in European 
markets, it will be strange indeed if such 
wealth is for long allowed to remain in 
the earth. 
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But on the home front, although it has been riding on a wave of 
popular acclaim, the government is threatened with a general strike 
and a round of wage demands, 

The strike threat is connected with the political situation. The 
UMT, the Moroccan labour federation, is supported by the left- 
wing neo-Istiqlal and the new Union of Popular Forces led by 
Mr Mehdi ben Barka, but it has been having trouble with the 
“ free ” trade unions, which are supported by the right-wing Istiqlal 
party of Mr Allal el Fassi. During demonstrations and brawls 
the police and security forces have arrested members from both 
sides. This impartiality does not suit the UMT. As all police, 
security and armed forces are under the command of the conserva- 
tive-minded Crown Prince Moulay Hassan and all left-wing factions 
identify him with the El Fassi Istiqlal, the security forces are 
accused of collusion with the “free” trade unions. If the UMT 
were to call a general strike in protest, it would be one more move 
in the campaign against the Crown Prince and the monarchy. 
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Internally, the government’s new economic measures depend on 
a policy of price-pegging. Nearly a hundred firms and traders have 
been fined sums ranging between 5,000 and a million francs for 
arbitrarily raising their prices. However, the government has also 
ordered a general five per cent wage increase, and it expects private 
enterprise to absorb this without raising prices. Now the UMT 
has demanded a 20 per cent wage increase for all workers in the 
printing trade, and itis feared that this is the first of a wave of 
such demands. 

Thus Morocco proceeds towards its first elections. The King 
has announced his wish to turn the country into a constitutional 
monarchy, and any postponement will only endanger him. Indeed, 
the King has little choice but to try to turn the country into a 
constitutional monarchy before the country turns itself into a 
republic. But one may doubt whether Morocco, with its disease 
of political fission and its habit of plots and intrigue, is really 
ready for such a democratic experiment. 


Bonfires in Panama 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


WICE last month Panamanian 
demonstrators, bearing their 
national flag, which it is forbidden to 
fly inside the Canal Zone, have surged 
towards the zone’s frontier as “a 
symbolic act of reaffirmation of st nH 
sovereignty.” In the first, and more 
serious, riots on Panama’s independ- 
ence day, November 3rd, some 80 
people were injured in the free-for-all 
against American troops and their own National Guard ; later 
in the day the American embassy had its windows broken and its 
flag torn down and burnt. In the second incident, on Novem- 
ber 29th, the soldiers were better prepared and protected them- 
selves with sandbags and tear gas without opening fire, and the 
rioters contented themselves with burning two effigies of Uncle Sam 
just outside the zone’s entrance. Diplomats on both the American 
and Panamanian sides have tried to handle these incidents as 
delicately as they can, but the border is now heavily guarded and 
American residents hesitate to go outside the zone. 

In recent years the United States government has made a genuine 
effort to improve relations with the small republic that lies across 
one of the world’s most important trade routes. Four years ago 
the rent paid for the Canal Zone was increased from $430,000 to 
$1.9 million a year. At the same time the invidious distinction 
between the wages paid to American citizens and to Panamanians 
(the “ gold ” and “ silver ” standard) was officially abolished. The 
American ambassador and the general who administers the zone 
have been meticulously careful about protocol and the way they 
wield their immense influence in the affairs of the republic. 

But discontent still grows. Almost all of the higher salaried 
positions in the zone are still held by Americans ; and there is an 
unofficial but effective colour bar that is highly irritating to the 
overwhelming majority of Negro, Indian, or mestizo blood. A 
decline in tourism and the reductions in American naval appropria- 
tions have caused considerable unemployment in Panama City, 
where one-quarter of the nation’s million inhabitants are concen- 
trated. Above all, Panamanians would like a larger share of the 
Canal’s $90 million revenue from shipping tolls. 

Economic discontent has recently been finding an outlet in attacks 
- against the English language. Panamanians are fond of American 

films, but groups of students now organise demonstrations against 





the practice of printed subtitles, and demand dubbed-in Spanish 
voices in place of Hollywood’s “ gutteral grunts.” Canal Zone 
signs that print the republic’s name without an accent on the last 
letter are frequently defaced or torn down. And until bi-lingual 
signs were put up a few months ago, many Panamanians made it 
a practice to station their cars in front of “ No Parking ” placards, 
claiming that they could not understand this foreign language. 


These grievances are shrewdly exploited by Panama’s principal 
opposition party, the Third Nationalist party (TPN) led by the 
former president Sefior Arnulfo Arias. Panama has had ten presi- 
dents in the past ten years and since 1936 no elected president 
has. managed to last out his term, Sefior Ernesto de la Guardia, 
the present holder of the office, is a hard-working and cautious 
friend of the United States. His administration, though handi- 
capped by a deficit of about $8 million a year, has. encouraged 
foreign investment and begun a programme of well-drilling and 
road-building in the hinterland. He has kept the balboa, the 
hardest currency in Latin America, at par with the American dollar. 
Already this year he has survived transport strikes, student riots, 
an attempted assassination, and two abortive invasions. He will 
now probably last out his term until next May, and his National 
Patriotic Coalition (CPN) has nominated another moderate, Sefor 
Ricardo Arias, the ambassador to the United States, to succeed him. 


The opposition, which is divided between eight splinter parties, 
is not likely to confine itself to peaceful electioneering. The TPN 
has started a movement to restore the civil rights of Sefior Arnulfo 
Arias, which were taken away after he was deposed by a revolution 
in 1951, so that he may once again be a candidate. Another 
opposition leader, Sefior Roberto Arias, Dame Margot Fonteyn’s 
husband, is in exile in London after the failure of his invasion in 
May. The youngest and most anti-American candidate is the TPN 
congressman, Sefior Anquilino Boyd, who calls for the nationalisa- 
tion of the Canal. 


Unless these opposition groups are able to concentrate on one 
candidate, the government is likely to win again, and to continue 
its friendly policy towards the United States. The prospects of a 
Panamanian Nasser are exceedingly remote. But political and 
economic unrest within Panama, disturbed conditions elsewhere 
in the Caribbean, and the need to satisfy suspicious public opinion 
throughout Latin America are likely to give the United States 
many more anxious moments about its strategic waterway. 
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SEND A GOODWILL GIFT 
TO A REFUGEE 


Pleads Pat Smythe 


AT CHRISTMAS 7 












“Spare a thought in 
World Refugee Year for 
those out in the cold—the people who still 
don’t belong anywhere in spite of years of 
waiting. In obsolete barrack rooms im Europe; 
in leaky shacks on Hong Kong or Korean 
hillsides ; in vast sprawling encampments in 
the Holy Land; homeless under the chill 
skies of North Africa—in all these places and 
many more, multitudes of men, women and 
children have little joy in their hearts this 
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Christmas ”’. 


10/- provides 48 good meals for orphans. 


High Street, Oxford. 





£5 gives 20 undernourished children a 
13 weeks’ course of vitamin tablets. 


Please send a gift now to EC. 
Relief, Barclays Bank Ltd., Old Bank, 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


Supporters include: Lord Halifax, Lord Hailsham, Sir Oliver Franks, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, Sir Frank Whittle. 
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SHERRY 
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Peart & hogshead; it is the 


of wine that | ever bought. 
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Electrical Aids in Industry 


Weer 





Data Sheet No. 7 dealt with some 
actual applications of factory lighting. 
Further applications are given here. 


Drawing Offices 


It is fair to say that in no part of a factory 
is good lighting more important than in 
the drawing office. The draughtsman’s 
task is extremely exacting and unless the 
illumination is up to required standards, 
mistakes, loss of time and greater fatigue 
will result. 

The essential requirements are: high 
value of illumination, absence of shadows 
and absence of reflection. 

One of the major problems is the reflec- 
tion of the light sources by shiny tracing 
paper, instruments, set-squares etc., and 
particularly by the extra-hard pencil leads 
often used. Another problem is that 
caused by the shadows ahead of T-squares 
and by the variety of angles at which 
drawing boards are set. 

Fluorescent lighting is particularly 
suitable because of its comparative free- 
dom from shadow, its natural colour and 
because it can be localised with respect to 
drawing boards to avoid reflections while 
at the same time giving enough light up- 
ward and sideways to satisfy the general 
lighting requirements of the office. 


A lighting solution which has been 
successfully employed for tracing is to 
light from beneath and through the paper 
which is fixed on to a translucent panel, 
thus eliminating the problems of shadow 
and reflection. 


Machine Shops 


The problems of machine-shop lighting 
vary so widely that it is impossible to lay 
down rigid rules which are applicable to 
all types of machine. Certain maxims, 
however, have proved in practice to be 
satisfactory in various trades. 

There is a strong case for the provision 
of local lighting on many machines to 
enable the direction of light to be varied 
to suit the work, or to boost the illumina- 
tion for fine work. 





In shops employing certain machine 
tools, particularly circular saws, the 
possibility of stroboscopic effects can be 
avoided by splitting lamps among the 
phases of a three-phase supply or by 
using twin lamp fittings with a split-phase 
circuit. 

Where safety goggles are used, extra 
illumination should be provided to 
compensate for the reduced light reaching 
the eyes. 


Data Sheet No. 9 


Silhouette inspection of fabrics or 
profiles can often be used to advantage by 
placing a light source behind the material 
to be inspected. 





In general, machine-shop lighting is 
essentially an empirical science, based 
largely on a combination of general and 
local lighting, which offers immense 
scope for ingenuity. 


er 
§ For further information, get in touch with a 
your Electricity Board or write direct to the } 

Electrical Development Association, 2 } 
! Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. Telephone: | 
! TEMple Bar 9434. I 
i Excellent reference books on electricity | 
1 and productivity (8/6 each or 9/- post free) | 
1 are available—“Lighting in Industry” is an | 
! example. I 
! —_ E.D.A. also have available on free loan in | 
! the United Kingdom a series of films on the | 
; industrial uses of electricity, including one |! 
j} on industrial lighting. Ask for a catalogue. | 
1 3 
' 1 
t 1 


Issued by the 
Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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Samuel 
Montagu 





Telex: 28297, 28585, 28586 


will be pleased to answer enquiries 
relating to the establishment of TRUSTS 
and the incorporation of COMPANIES 


| 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 
| Gear as 
Established 1853 
Foreign Exchange, Foreign Collections, 
Letters of Credit, Acceptance Credits, Securities, 
Capital Issues, Precious Metals. The Management OFFERS 
is readily available to discuss or investigate any e TAX-FREE JURISDICTION 
banking requirement at home or overseas. e STABLE GOVERNMENT 
Correspondents throughout the world. e STRATEGIC LOCATION 
' e FIRST-CLASS COMMUNICATIONS 
g se g e FREE PORT AREA 
ss ss THE BANK OF 
N. T. BUTTERFIELD 
114 OLD BROAD STREET * LONDON EC2 
& SON LTD. 
Tel: London Wall 6464. Cables: Montagu, London HAMILTON — BERMUDA 
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Rules for Unit Trusts 


UNTIE has always kept a close eye on unit trusts since 
they started here twenty-seven years ago. They had a 
Board of Trade inquiry all to themselves before 

the war when everybody was inclined to say that the Com- 
panies Act of 1929, though needing a little brushing up and 
modernising here and there, was still a pretty adequate 
measure. The 1948 Companies Act put this complacent view 
right—until it is now time for another. The Jenkins Com- 
mittee (as we may as well start calling it) will be studying 
the improvement of the company law, with take-overs and 
relations between directors and shareholders for good measure. 
It will also be reviewing the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) 
Act, 1958. So far as unit trusts have any corner of their 
own in our mercantile law, it is under this discouraging title. 
Official attitudes towards unit trusts seem almost to have taken 
as their starting point the implicit assumption that they were 
conceived in sin and bound to grow into a swindle. (And so, 
perhaps, some of them might have done but for the fact that 
the depositary trustees always had the securities and the cash 
first before they issued a single unit.) 

One or two building societies and an occasional savings bank 
in trouble have put the perspective right. The new affluence 
has widened popular interest in ordinary shares and 
the unit trust is now admitted as a respectable member of 
the junior financial establishment. And not so junior either. 
The movement, after all, can comprehend a diversity of talent 
—Rothschilds who have been in St. Swithin’s Lane for a 
century and a half, a former Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr Peter Thorneycroft), the recently retired doyen of City 
Editors (Sir Oscar Hobson), a liberal sprinkling of academic 
economists following Keynes a generation later into the City, 
and the founding fathers of the business, Municipal and 
General Securities (with Mr Ian Fairbairn as the keeper of 
the movement’s conscience though not everywhere accepted 
as its father confessor). These names—and there are others 
too—give a strong impression of respectability ; they would 
not, even on first acquaintance, be automatically associated 
with the need to prevent them from committing fraud in 
connection with investments. 

Nor, indeed, is that a view that the public has lately been 
taking of the offers of new units which several of the groups 
have made. Since the election, eight “ block ” offers have been 
made to the public (iwo to launch new unit trusts) and they 
have attracted some {10 million. The Radcliffe report 
estimated that between mid-1958 and mid-1959 the value of 
holdings in unit trusts actually doubled, from £60 million to 
£120 million—this last figure including about £25 million 


of capital appreciation. The score now could easily be £150 
million. With a level of personal savings higher than at any 
time in history and the increasing interest of the small man 
in equity share investment, the ground was clear for another 
leap forward by the unit trusts. 

This is a big success story in a mere matter of eighteen 
months. Good luck has helped, with the tide in the ordinary 
share market flowing strongly in favour of any buyer who did 
not make an utter fool of himself. Success could breed a 
dangerous complacency were it not for the fact that from the 
very start of the movement in the thirties there have always 
been at least two strongly held views about the ways in which 
it should conduct its business. This difference is still very 
much in evidence. A few weeks ago, an association of unit 
trust managers was formed after many months of discussion, 
and with the initial good fortune of Sir Oscar Hobson as 
chairman. M and G have conspicuously stayed out of the 
association on grounds of undeniable logic: it has no rules 
at this stage, so what is the point of an association ? It has, 
however, some objects that seem very acceptable. This does 
seem a case where strict logic could lead the balance of judg- 
ment astray. Hamlets without Princes, a Building Societies 
Association without the Halifax, and an effective unit trust 
association without the M and G are all in the end unthinkable. 
M and G will, in fact, be associated with the new body in the 
discussions with the Board of Trade about the revision of the 
regulations governing unit trusts. 


HERE are some weaknesses here. In the beginning, atten- 

tion was concentrated on how selling prices were fixed 
and some managers were justifiably criticised in the early days 
for adding in small extras in calculating them. A good deal less 
attention, however, was paid to the way in which re-purchase 
prices were to be fixed and the little extras that might be 
deducted from the price. But the really big argument that has 
been going on in the movement for more than twenty years is 
about the “ cash fund ” versus the “ appropriation ” method in 
operating a unit trust. On this, it is important to note that all 
the recently formed trusts are of the cash fund type. In this 
type, there is no possibility that the managers can ever be 
placed in an invidious or equivocal position towards the unit 
holders. If in the rounding off of a price a purchaser pays a 
fraction above the mathematically strict price, the benefit 
accrues to the fund (in which he is a participant) and not to the 
manager. If, as can happen in the appropriation fund, the 
managers are in the position of principals in the purchase of 
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underlying securities and the buying and selling of units, they 
stand to make adventitious profits over and above the service 
fees they charge for managing the trust. They can make losses 
too, and it does not follow, because the unit holder gets an 
absolutely impeccable deal from a cash fund, that he may not 
occasionally get a distinctly favourable one from an appropri- 
ation fund. Several of the bigger management groups who run 
their trusts in this way have now arrived at a “ heads you win ” 
answer— that securities may be appropriated into the fund at 
cost or market value, whichever is the lower. In this way, the 
managers forgo any chance of profit although they stand to 
incur a loss. 

There is in all this some danger of excessive puritanism. 
It is far better to be outside any compromise or confusion about 
whether one is acting as an agent or as a principal. That is 
the only unimpeachably safe rule in any financial relations. But 
there are occasions even outside the field of unit trusts where 
good behaviour rather than any clear definition of practice has 
to be relied on to preserve the essential distinction. And on 
all the recent evidence, at any rate, it hardly seems that mana- 
gers running trusts on the appropriation method have been 
making a killing at the unit holders’ expense, by riding the two 
horses at once, 

This is one main point of difference between M and G and 
the rest. Another is whether it is right to make “ block offers ” 
—issues of large round amounts of units at a fixed price, 
tantamount to a prospectus issue of shares. Such offers can 
go wrong just as a trustee issue sometimes goes wrong—the 
market rises in the days between the fixing of the terms and 
the opening of the list, in which case the stags come pouring 
in, or the market falls and the issue is a flop. The block 
offer has the great advantage of attracting attention and making 
a worthwhile operation for the managers. It is open to the 
criticism that so long as the price is fixed it cannot be precisely 
right—and indeed if it goes markedly wrong the managers 
have to curtail the offer or withdraw it. Here again, the 
only test is the pragmatic one—the test of whether the method 
works conveniently and fairly for the investor and provides a 
return for managers who, however devoted to the public, are 
still presumably in business to earn a crust or two. 


A™ this is rather boldly drawn and perhaps a little too 

simple for the scholiasts in the unit trust movement or 
perhaps at the Board of Trade. But it does seem that the 
movement has by now acquired a repute and a capacity for 
independent and decent thinking that justify getting rid of 
the idea that a policeman must always be nearby on the beat 
to keep it in order. This it is broadly capable of doing for 
itself. No unit holder has ever been able to complain that 
he has been robbed of his shirt ; the most he could ever say 
is that he was short of a button or two. That does not dispose 
of the case for sensible public control or indeed of realistic 
official help. A property owning democracy is hard to recon- 
cile with a 2 per cent stamp duty, and the unit trusts also 
have to find ssttlement duty too. So the small man in unit 
trusts has to pay 2} per cent before he is allowed the oppor- 
tunity of the sensible pooling of risks that is offered as the 
common recipe for his investment problem. The unit trust 
managers, too, have long suffered under the grievance that, 
whereas the lordly ones in the investment trusts can charge 
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their management expenses against their gross income, the 
unit trust manager has to find his costs out of his net income. 

On the side of control, the regulations must continue to 
cover such things as management charges, the calculation of 
buying and selling prices and yields, and general provisions 
about advertising, trustees and the disclosure of management 
accounts. But on the question of management charges, is 
there not a case for a more flexible approach ? Could not 
competition be allowed to determine to a much greater extent 
than hitherto the level of management fees ? May it not be 
worth paying rather more for a special quality of brains ? 
There are some examples in the investment trust field where 
a special ability in management has been given its head and 
has done fantastically well for stockholders. Why should the 
benefits of expertise of this kind be denied to unit holders 
merely because an official at the Board of Trade decides that 
they should not be allowed to pay for it ? 


SOME UNIT TRUST PRICES AND YIELDS 











Pre-war : 
POR isedsscaee ~ 3d. * (8s. Pa 9s. Tad. | 10s. 034d.) 12s. Ol4d 66 
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4-68 3:71 3-36 24 2:7 
B. Industries. 4th | 14s. Id.* 16s. Il 'od.| 19s. 6d. | 19s. 8d. = 10d. 62 
7-40 5-66 4-86 5-00 4-23 
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5-82 4-65 4-35 3:90 3-13 
Post-war : 
CAPD. scscces —_ 2s. 6d.t | 2s. 1O'4d.| 2s. 734d. | 3s. Id. 23 
4-00+ 3-89 3:72 2:43 
B. Shareholders. | 10s. Od.f | 10s. 7Z'ad.| Ils. 3!ad. {I Is. El 'ad.} 13s. 10d. 38 
4-00+ 3°95 3-75 3°55 2-92 
UNICOIN cesses 10s. 9d. | 13s. 7Z!ad.| 15s. 2'ad.| 16s. Od. | 19s. 3d. 79 
; 4:90 4-16 3-88 3-75 3-01 
-  Prererre — 10s. Od.t | His. 334d.) Ils. 9d. | 13s. B'ad. 37 
— 4:00t 3-64 3-61 3-11 


Economist Indicator | 190-3 249-3 269-7 305-6 347-7 83 
Serer 6-32 5-15 5:02 4-55 4-17 


* Adjusted for splits. + Issue prices and ees yields: Community Unit Trust 
—9.6.59 ; BST—27.11.58; Shield—31.1 


In the ordinary case, the maximum charge now allowed to 
a unit trust is 133 per cent over twenty years, of which the 
initial loading charge is usually restricted to 5 per cent. 
Some forward-looking (not rapacious) managers regard these 
charges as inadequate. Costs of day-to-day management have 
increased since they were imposed. Trusts who run savings 
schemes (which broadly must be regarded as Good Things) 
have additional costs to carry. Given competition between 
managements, their charges are not likely to get out of hand. 
But given a tight control on what they can charge, the risk 
is that ability and enterprise may be stunted. There have 
been undesirable features about the unit trust movement in 
the past. Official control has served a valuable public purpose 
and it must be continued. But it could in future be framed in 
a way that gives the unit trusts the opportunity to expand their 
service to the small investor (even if that were to mean that 
they made more money) rather than in a way that assumes 
as a first hypothesis that managements are bound to act in a 
fashion that must be inimical to their unit holders. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Recovery Into Boom 


o find another twelvemonth in which 
Britain’s industrial output rose as 
much as 9 per cent, one needs to look back 
through the statistics to the second half of 
1953, during several months of which the 
index of industrial production was 9-10 per 
cent above the levels of late 1952. Then, 
too, recovery from a mild recession had 
begun the autumn before : from the turn it 
rose just on II per cent in eleven months, 
as against the rise of nearly 9 per cent be- 
tween the index for October last year, 105 
(1954= 100) and the provisional index for 
this September, 114.. Since then, moreover, 
production appears to have gone up again : 
the preliminary indications, which judged 
by the latest wave of revisions could be con- 
servaiive, suggest it may reach 114-115. - 

It would only be customary to add warn- 
ings against drawing any too close a parallel 
between the period where recovery merged 
into the beginning of the 1953-55 boom and 
the present emergence of the 1959-? boom. 
But it would also only be reasonable to 
record the fact that by most measures the 
economy looks more strongly based for 
expansion than it did then. In late 1953 
Britain’s labour force in civil employment 
was larger than it had ever been before, 
and the number unemployed, some 300,000 
people, represented a rate of 1.§ per cent 
or less. Today there are still about 130,000 
fewer people in civil employment than there 
were at the postwar peak of September 
1957, and the 431,000 people unemployed 
represent 2 per cent of the insured popula- 
tion. 

Measurement of the slack in industrial 
capacity was even less advanced then than 
it is now : but net fixed investment by pri- 
vate companies, to take one very oblique 
indicator, had been falling for the three 
years before 1953, whereas it rose by about 
half between 1955 and 1958. In October, 
about half the manufacturers reporting to 
the FBI on trends in their business said that 
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they were working to capacity, as against 
only 40 per cent in June. But the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
in its bi-monthly Economic Review, pub- 
lished this week, feels that “ this probably 
exaggerates the rate at which capacity utili- 
sation is rising” (it is itself, once again, 
making more direct inquiries). Certainly 
the economy appears today somewhat 
farther from being overloaded than it did 
at the beginning of the last boom. 


Expansion Without Tears 


OTH the National Institute and the 

London & Cambridge Economic Ser- 
vice, which also published its quarterly sur- 
vey of the economy this week*, reckon that 
allowing for seasonal influences, expendi- 
ture on personal consumption levelled off in 
the third quarter, though remaining perhaps 
33 per cent higher than a year before. There 
may already have been some slackening in 
purchases of durable consumer goods, 
which had increased so rapidly between 
autumn 1958 and the middle of this year: 
as new figures this week once again show, 
the rate of increase in hire purchase debt 
has slackened. Even the sharp rise in con- 
sumer spending during the second quarter 
of the year did not quite match the rise in 
personal incomes after tax, and in the third 
quarter this “ disposable income ” appears 
to have gone on rising slightly : so presum- 
ably personal saving will have increased 
once more, Exports, which had risen 
sharply in the second quarter of the year, 
also levelled out in the third quarter 
(allowing for seasonal factors), while 
imports rose: but since September exports 
have gone up again, 

On the assumption that business deci- 
sions about fixed investment will have been 
more favourable following the election, 
most observers would expect private as well 
as public investment to go on rising. Con- 
sumption expenditure may rise gradually: 
incomes are not growing as fast, but there 
remain comfortable margins of personal 
saving. One would expect a quickening in- 
crease in investment in stocks, to match the 
rapid rise in output : the process of rebuild- 
ing stocks of materials, as distinct from work 
in progress and stocks of finished goods, has 
no more than begun. Higher incomes in 
primary producing countries have already 
benefited the central reserves, and from 
now on are likely to help British exports. 
All in all, these economic surveyors expect 


* In The Times Review of Industry. 


output to go rising, though more slowly— 
and see no need in the coming months for 
any official restraint on demand. 


IN THE MARKETS 


London and New York 


S ‘oo Bank of England have today 

decided, with the approval of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that there 
shall be no alteration in the rate of discount 
this day.” The Bank’s announcement on 
Thursday was awaited in the City for more 
than its new form. The weakening of 
sterling and the fall in the reserves in 
November as a result of transfers of short- 
term funds to take advantage of rising 
interest rates abroad has brought the 
question of how long London can resist the 
world trend. Gilt-edged prices have accord- 
ingly suffered their first significant setback 
since the election. In the money market, 
the Bank of England has given a mild pull 
on the credit reins. 

Another depressing influence is the 
weight of new issues in this market. Last 
Friday the authorities brought forward 
another corporation loan, of £4 million for 
West Bromwich, bringing a total of three 
local issues for £26 million in just over a 
month. The coupon on the West Bromwich 
issue is again §4 per cent, and the price of 
98} is also the same as for the preceding 
Hertfordshire issue; maturity dates, at 
1977-79, are one year shorter. The new 
issue was over-subscribed on Wednesday, 
but after the fall in the market it opened 
on Thursday at a discount of §. The gilt- 
edged market has also been given notice 
of a forthcoming issue by the World Bank ; 
and the government has substantial maturi- 
ties to deal with early in the new year. 

By Thursday the fall in gilt-edged and 
in sterling had affected industrial shares ; 
the Financial Times ordinary index 
dropped by 3.6 points. A contributory 
influence may have been Wednesday’s set- 
back on Wall Street. Earlier, a strong rise 
on Wall Street encouraged steady gains in 
London ordinary shares; The Economist 
index rose by 3.8 to 351.5 in the week to 
Wednesday. Investors were turning their 
attention to oil shares and the capital goods 
industries. Financial houses and stores lost 
some of their lustre as some investors began 
to indulge in long-range fears about a curb 
to the consumption boom. 

Wall Street had enjoyed gains in ten 
successive sessions, raising the Dow Jones 
industrial average by 30 points to 664— 
within 14 points of the August peak. The 
market is still highly sensitive to adverse 
rumours from the steel industry ; Wednes- 
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day’s dip was attributed to a statement by 
the industry that it had made its last offer 
to the union. Yet if the steel strike is settled, 
most people expect short-term interest rates 
to rise still further, as corporations run off 
their large holdings of Treasury bills. 


STERLING 


The Reserves Fall 


OVEMBER’S movements of gold and con- 
N vertible currencies brought a loss of 
£18 million, or $50 million, to Britain’s 
central reserves. This is not an insignificant 
amount, and the fall is the first since the 
crisis of 1957 that is not attributable to 
special payments. The reserves are now a 
little under $3,000 million—compared with 
$1,850 million at the worst point in 1957. 
Last month’s fall met with little surprise, 
and sensibly caused no alarm. 

It has been clear for some weeks that 
London is losing funds to centres where 
interest rates have recently been raised ; 
and published figures had shown that 
Germany’s reserves of gold and foreign 
exchange, which were falling through the 
first three quarters of this year, rose by 
fully £60 million in the first three weeks of 
November. The withdrawal of foreign 
funds from London, which coincides with 
delayed demands for dollars for commercial 
transactions, is not at an end. On Wednes- 
day, before the announcement of the gold 
figures, sterling dipped below its parity on 
the US dollar for the first time this year. 

Against this background, the figures of 
sterling balances in the July-September 
quarter have a dated look. Holdings of all 
countries rose by £72 million, to £3,434 
million. The non-sterling countries added 
£43 million (Western Europe accounting 
for £32 million of the increase); and 
sterling countries, which usually draw on 
their London funds in the third quarter, 
this year added £29 million. Plainly this 
was an element in the unusual strength 
displayed by sterling in that quarter. 


The Arbitrage Calculation 


NTERNATIONAL movements of short-term 

funds today flow through a wide 
variety of investment media. Over the 
past year, for example, foreign funds 
employed in London have been invested 
less in Treasury bills and more in higher 
yielding short-term corporation loans or 
deposits with reputable hire purchase 
finance companies. In New York, rates on 
six months’ Treasury bills have often been 
considerably above those on three months’ 
bills. It is therefore not possible to point 
to any single interest rate differential 
between centres. Comparing like with 
like, however, there is a distinct though 
modest turn to be gained from moving 
short-term money from London to New 
York, even after meeting the cost of for- 
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ward exchange cover. The three months’ 
Treasury bill rate in New York this week 
has risen to a new peak of 43 per cent, 
compared with 3.4 per cent in London. 
Against this margin of 1.1 per cent the 
discount on forward dollars represents an 
annual cost of about 0.8 per cent, which 
leaves a net differential of about § per cent 
in favour of moving funds from sterling 
into dollar Treasury bills. 

Another pull has been from London banks 
bidding for three months’ dollar deposits 
at rates rising to 4\¢ per cent. One reason 
for the ability of non-American banks to 
compete for dollar deposits, which may be 
deployed in New York or London, is that 
under regulation Q the Federal Reserve 
Board has fixed maximum rates of interest 
on time deposits paid by member banks 
at 24 per cent for three months’ money and 
3 per cent for six months. 

The attraction of higher rates in Frank- 
furt has had little effect on foreign funds 
since there is virtually no organised money 
market in that centre and there are very few 
short-term . securities in which foreign 
money can find temporary imvestment. 
But the higher interest rates in Germany 
and the tightening of bank reserve require- 
ments have led German banks and mer- 
chanting houses to repatriate working 
balances previously kept abroad. Appre- 
ciable withdrawals of German balances have 
been made from London, New York and 
Zurich, 


WORLD BANK 


Cwthmen Take the Money 


NOTABLE addition to the attributes of 
Commonwealthmanship was pointed 
out this week by Mr Eugene Black, presi- 
dent of the World Bank, in an address to 
the Institute of Bankers in London. Mr 
Black, who ought to know, cited: “the 
(Commonwealth’s) ability to obtain large 
loans from the World Bank.” The 
Commonwealth has borrowed from the 
bank about £530 million, or one-third of all 
its loans—impressive, but perhaps not too 
surprising, since the Commonwealth popu- 
lations represent a good deal more than 
one-third of those the bank is trying to help. 
Mr Black seems to feel that Britain has 
done well from the bank. It did not release 
the last of its paid-in sterling subscription 
until October ; and British companies have 
obtained orders arising out of World Bank 
loans worth £140 million, which is 50 
cent more than the British Government 
subscribed to the bank’s capital. But Mr 
Black welcomes, in retrospect, the general 
principle of limiting government contribu- 
tions in ready money, since it has made the 
bank dependent on the support (and thus 
the respect) of private investors subscribing 
to its bonds. It is from market sources that 
the bank will continue to draw its funds. 
So far the bank has raised only two issues 
of £5 million each in London, in 1951 and 
1954. Mr Black foreshadowed another 
issue “in the not too distant future.” 
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The World Bank is the most promising 
international institution for the promotion 
of economic development: its rate of lend- 
ing continues to be 75 per cent above that 
in 1954-57. But the new look now being 
undertaken by the United States at irs 
international commitments threatens to 
leave a gap in international financing at 
a time when the demands of developing 
countries are increasing and when moves 
by some of them to full sovereignty are 
diminishing their chances of securing credit 
on their own name from private investors. 
The proposed International Development 
Association, whose articles are being drafted 
by the executive directors of the World 
Bank for submission to member countries, 
will add something, but not very much— 
about $150 million a year. Mr Black’s 
comments this week may do something to 
reassure those who have been sceptical of 
IDA. He hopes the articles will leave the 
bank a good deal of flexibility ; and he 
makes it clear that “conditions should 
always be attached to assistance.” Many 
people will agree that aid can be made much 
more effective economically when it is dis- 
bursed by an international organisation 
rather than .through bilateral channels, 
where it is only too likely to be affected by 
political and strategic aims of the lending 
country and suspicions on the part of the 
receiving country. 


THE DOLLAR 


Sense from New York 


uw of the loose talk about the weak- 
ness of the United States dollar and 
of America’s finances generally has spread 
outwards from the bankers of New York: 
it has often been left to London to give 
a due perspective. All the more welcome, 
therefore, is the sober appraisal by Dr 
Roy L. Reierson, chief economist of the 
Bankers Trust Company, in his recent 
address in Texas on “ The Discipline of the 
Balance of Payments.” Dr Reierson straight 
away points to the great underlying reserve 
of strength, the $19} billion of gold that 
still remains after all the publicised losses. 
This is half as large again as the gold re- 
serves of the whole of Western Europe ; 
and it exceeds the total of short-term dollar 
balances held in the United States by 
foreigners and international institutions. 
Almost $12 billion of the gold, it is true, 
is needed as the statutory 25 per cent cover 
against Federal Reserve notes and deposits. 
The remaining $73 billion of “free” gold 
indeed provides perfectly respectable bank- 
ing cover for the foreign dollar liabilities ; 
but as Dr Reierson says, there is no reason 
why any foreign fears about future con- 
vertibility should not be reassured by 
reducing, or even eliminating, the require- 
ment for 25 per cent domestic cover. It 
serves no purpose: American citizens can- 
not convert their notes into gold or indeed 
hold gold bullion in the United States at 
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A tale of Twenty-two Cities 


From Tunisia to India, from Aden to Iraq are the Cities, twenty-two 
of them—in fifteen states. They all 
have this in common: every one is 
in an area where a dramatic trans- 
formation is taking place, a trans- 
formation from a traditional past to 
modern statehood. Every one, too, 
contains a branch of The British 
Bank of the Middle East, a Bank 


dating back to 1889 and closely 
associated with the rapid development 
taking place today. Tunisia, Libya, 
Lebanon, The United Arab Republic, 
Syrian Region, Abu Dhabi, Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, Muscat and Oman, Dubai and 


Sharjah, Aden and India: these are 
theterritories where The British Bank 


of the Middle East operates. It has 
intimate knowledge and experience 
oftheirpolitical,economicand finan- 
cial affairs. If you are interested in 
new markets and the limitless 
possibilities of development in this 
vast area, The British Bank of the 
Middle East can give you the reliable help and advice you need, 











THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889 
HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: MANsion House 2643 (6 lines) 


Capital & Published Reserves £4,375,000 


ASSOCIATED WITH: 


THE BANK OF IRAN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


Capital Rials 250,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHERAN, IRAN (PERSIA). (P.O. BOX 1680) 
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‘.,..the very poor penetrative 


power of a motor-horn” 


Extracts from a 1907 Motoring Guide Book 


“Through East Anglia in a Motor Car” 
with acknowledgments to 
Ny / . 
ea NY Sr i 


Methuen & Co 









Was the other car meeting 
us or going in the same direc- 
tion? In the same direction 
surely, for though the cloud of 
dust was coming nearer to us, it 
was not approaching very fast. So we 

determined to pass as soon as might be, and, “ giving her a 
little more gas ”, we were very soon “on terms ” as a racing 
man would say, with a two-seated car going along the middle 
of the road at a fair pace. Once, twice, thrice our horn sounded, 
but the occupants of that car never heard us. At last, keeping 
well to the offside of the road, and when our bonnet was level 
with their rear off-wheel, Mr. Johnson and I gave a simul- 
taneous and stentorian yell ; and the two pairs of goggles that 
were turned upon us, who were then as nearly always, 
ungoggled, clearly covered four eyes starting with surprise. 
It was a lesson to them and to us of the very poor penetrative 
power of a motor-horn in relation to motor-cars in front, and 
of the necessity of looking behind you now and again, 
especially if you be in a noisy car. 


WwW 


Over !50 depots throughout the country represent 
the contribution to the maintenance of road trans- 
port by the Kenning Motor Group—identified by the 
Kenning Shield, a guarantee of an efficient service. 
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MOTOR GROUP 


Head Office : Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire 


OVER 150 DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Air France is the 
airline for all the famous North African 
winter holiday resorts. There are 25 
weekly flights to Morocco, with 
services to Tangier, Rabat, Meknes, 
Casablanca, Marrakech; and a daily 
service to Tunis, with connections to 
all parts. Remember too, the famous 
Air France hospitality and 
cuisine; an Air France 
start to your holiday is a 
holiday in itself. Ask your 
Travel Agent for details of 
special low cost inclusive 


Winter Sunshine Tours. 
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all, and in 1945 the statutory cover was 
cut from 40 per cent without fuss. 

High interest rates in New York have in 
fact succeeded in attracting funds from 
abroad, so that this year’s larger total 
United States deficit has been accompanied 
by a smaller outflow of gold. But Dr Reier- 
son agrees that the deficits cannot continue 
unchecked. He sees no solution in pro- 
tectionism, and would be loth to interfere 
with the outflow of private capital. But, 
he notes, “ some selective reductions in the 
size of our foreign grant and loan pro- 
gramme seem unavoidable.” These reduc- 
tions can be moderated if steps are taken 
to tie the aid to imports of American goods 
—and Dr Reierson makes the point that 
such programmes are not part of “the 
regular flow of commerce.” 

The implications of this analysis are two- 
fold. Europe must shoulder more of the 
burden of overseas aid—a point that is now 
being rightly made from all directions. And, 
Dr Reierson says, the United States must 
follow European countries towards com- 
petitive prices, greater productivity and 
fewer restrictive practices, It is certainly a 
change for Europe to be regarded as a model 
in these matters. 


STEEL 
Electric Expansion 


N five years’ time, when the six 110-ton 
I electric arc furnaces that Steel, Peech & 
Tozer plans to instal in its Templeborough 
melting shop come into full operation, 
Sheffield will have the largest electric steel- 
making plant in the world (though it will 
have lost a local landmark in the fourteen 
120-foot chimneys that now clear the waste 
gas from Templeborough’s open hearth 
furnaces). Today, Steel, Peech & Tozer 


produces about a million ingot tons a year . 


from these 14 100-ton furnaces and from 
the seven 60-ton furnaces in its Rotherham 
melting shop, which is to be demolished 
completely : when the electric furnaces are 
all in commission, they will give it a 
capacity of 1,350,000 ingot tons. 

This latest step in United Steel’s recon- 
struction of its steelmaking capacity hugely 
develops a fresh chapter in the rather 
general change that is beginning in the 
steelmaking techniques of the British steel 
industry. This change has shifted what a 
few years ago seemed one of the most 
settled patterns of any growing technology 
towards a much readier acceptance of con- 
verter processes using oxygen, towards new 
versions of the open hearth: (in particular 
United Steel’s own Ajax process, described 
in last week’s issue of The Economist) and 
towards electric steel, which until very 
recently was confined to the production of 
alloy and special steels. 

The development of electric steelmaking 
for ordinary carbon steels may almost be 
Said to date from a report produced by 
America’s Battelle Institute, which to date 
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might rank as the most effective ever pro- 
duced by any sponsored research institute. 
This, some years ago, compared the costs of 
bulk steel production in arc furnaces with 
those of converter processes and the open 
hearth, emphasising the way in which the 
stability of electricity costs, relative to those 
of coke oven gas or even of fuel oil, was 
reinforcing the inherent economies in 
capital cost that an electric furnace offers— 
to which have to be added its possibilities 
of precise control and easier scheduling 
for the supply of steel at frequent 
intervals. 


Steelmaking Costs Shift 


P to 1958 electric steel production in 

Britain, almost exclusively of alloy or 
special qualities—as for example in United 
Steel’s big electric furnaces at Samuel 
Fox in Stockbridge—did not exceed 1} 
million ingot tons a year. During the last 
two years two smaller companies, Brymbo 
and Round Oak, have switched over to 
electric furnaces, adding a capacity of some 
§00,000 tons a year—of carbon steel—to 
that total. By the time that Steel, Peech & 
Tozer’s new plant comes fully into opera- 
tion electric steel production may be nearer 
treble than double the 1958 figure. 

United Steel has itself released no 
estimates of comparative costs. As between 
big electric furnaces and an openhearth 
installation, the capital cost of an electric 
plant would ordinarily be reckoned as a 
third to 40 per cent lower than the open- 
hearth installation that would be required 
to give the same output. The. running 
costs are higher with electricity: but for a 
cold metal shop—and Steel, Peech & Tozer 
is a cold metal shop without its own iron 
production, which in future may well take 
even more of the whole United Steel 
group’s circulating scrap—the total costs 
begin to offer a significant advantage over 
the open hearth once one passes a capacity 
of say 750,000 tons a year. 

Any change that will involve, eventually, 
manning six furnaces instead of 21 will 
require a good deal of discussion with 
labour: the new plant, eventually will 
require perhaps 700 men fewer than the 
two existing - ‘ting shops do. But the 
change will pr. :d by degrees, beginning 
with four electric furnaces, of which the 
first will begin operating in January, 1963. 
Two open-hearth furnaces at the Sheffield 
end of the Templeborough melting shop 
will be closed down in two years’ time and 
others in succession later: some of the 
remaining furnaces will be fitted with 
special oil burners to maintain output 
during the interim and others given basic 
roofs after the pattern of those recently 
installed at Appleby-Frodingham. United 
Steel has not yet completed its negotiations 
with the Yorkshire Electricity Board over 
the price of the 750 million kwh a year 
that the new plant will require: this price 
and the availability of scrap will be two 
major factors governing the costs it can 
achieve in practice. 
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LONDON TRAFFIC 


Too Good to Last? 


HE Minister of Transport’s hastily 

concocted plans for controlling Christ- 
mas traffic in the West End of London came 
into effect this week, with spectacular 
results on Monday which became pro- 
gressively less spectacular—though still 
impressive—later on in the week. The 
plan involves the promise of strict enforce- 
ment of existing parking regulations within 
a “ pink zone ” bounded by Edgware Road, 
Marylebone Road, Southampton Row, 
Kingsway, the Strand, Pall Mall and Park 
Lane ; in addition, about twenty temporary 
car parks, most of them free, have been set 
up outside the zone. On Monday traffic in 
the zone was estimated at 30 per cent lower 
than normal: by Wednesday this had risen 
to 20 per cent below normal, though there 
was little congestion. Thursday was con- 
sidered to be the first real test of the 
scheme, because of its late shopping hours: 
the number of cars in the “ pink zone ” was 
back to normal, and while traffic moved 
fairly steadily, there were jams just outside 
the zone. 

The most centrally located temporary car 
parks were fairly heavily used ; the one on 
the Mall, for instance, was packed to more 
than its intended capacity by noon on 
Wednesday. Those in outlying districts 
were much less used ; and even if all the 
temporary car parks were used to their 


Capacity, they would hold only about 2,500 


cars. Ancillary effects of the scheme were 
both good and bad: buses (presumably 
more heavily loaded) were able to move 
easily through the West End, though con- 
gestion in the City delayed some of them 
up to an hour on Monday. 

On Tuesday buses were on time, except 
in Oxford Street, where trucks unloading 
goods caused delays. The protests of some 
shopkeepers that the scheme would ruin 
trade appear to have been premature: one 
large Oxford Street store reported that its 
business was fully up to expectations in the 
early part of the week. Of the two private 
parking garages within the zone, one is 
customarily full (in such space as it has not 
let off for storage purposes) and so felt no 
change ; the other—jointly run by Lex and 


COMMODITY PRICE INDICATOR . 





Commodity prices have weakened in 
the past month, The Economist indicator 
dropping by over two per cent. The 
decline in rubber, copra, metals, tea, 
cocoa and sugar has more than offset 
higher prices for wool and other fibres. 
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Selfridges—experienced only a slight in- 
crease over its normal peak rate of about 
two-thirds full, an increase that was pro- 
bably due to Christmas rather than to Mr 
Marples’s plans. The Minister has now 
had the kudos from his appeal to motorists’ 
consideration and self-interest—perhaps too 
soon ; it now remains to be seen what 
results he can get with firmer measures. 


BANK CREDIT 


Gilt-edged and Advances 


fb big funding sales of gilt-edged stock 
achieved by the Government broker 
during the weeks of buoyancy following the 
election have made a clear impact on the 
course of bank credit. The earlier rise in 
the banks’ liquid assets, which resulted from 
the government’s borrowing on Treasury 
bills at a time when the gilt-edged market 
was unreceptive, was reversed in the four 
weeks to November 18th and, despite a 
further rise in advances, total deposits fell. 
The amounts of official sales in this period 


Stock Transfers 
in America 


BY A NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


—- procedure for registering and 
transferring stocks saves paper work 
by using a stock certificate which bears on 
its back the equivalent of a transfer deed ; 
it saves time by requiring companies listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange to 
maintain a “ transfer agent ” in the imme- 
diate vicinity and by obviating the need 
for both buyer and seller to sign the same 
document ; and it saves leg work by hav- 
ing taxes deducted through the Stock 
Clearance Corporation. Every business 
day is a settlement day and a customer 
must receive his stock certificate within 
four days of making a purchase. 

A few companies—General Motors for 
instance—keep their own agent in New 
York, but most appoint a bank to act on 
their behalf. To act as a check on the 
transfer agent, the New York Stock 
Exchange also requires companies to name 
a separate bank or trust institution to act 
as “registrar”. The requirements of the 
American Stock Exchange (which deals in 
the securities of smaller companies) are 
necessarily more flexible; for instance 
only companies with a large turnover in 
their securities must maintain a transfer 
agent in New York. 

A seller signs his name on the back of 
the stock certificate. His broker “ guaran- 
tees” his signature and states that the 
necessary taxes have been paid. The 
stock certificate is then “ negotiable ”, 
with neither seller nor broker knowing the 
name: of the buyer. When the day’s 
transactions have been cleared the buyer’s 
broker inserts his client’s name on the 
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will under the new system be made known 
next August. Mr Christopher Saunders, 
formerly deputy director of the Central 
Statistical Office, aptly says in the current 
issue of The Banker that the new figures 


reach the candour of a bikini, which has 
been said to reveal all—except what really 
matters. We may be sure that the ultimate 
modesty of the authorities will be pre- 
served, but at least we can now know—six 
months or so after she has left the beach— 
roughly what she looked like. 
Contrary to the indications of the indivi- 
dual bank statements, the detailed figures 
show that advances net of extraneous items 
have perceptibly slackened in their pace of 
growth, with a rise of £36 million. As the 
banks’ liquidity ratios dropped from an 
average of 34.4 per cent to 33.6 per cent, 
some of them may on their own volition tell 
their managers to ease up in their lending. 
Much may depend on the course of the gilt- 
edged market before the end of the year, 
when the banks need a cushion of surplus 
liquid assets to meet the attrition in the 
revenue season ; at the moment the govern- 
ment broker is doing little funding. 
If the authorities do not make the 


back of an appropriate stock certificate 
above the signature of the seller and dis- 
patches it to the transfer agent. 

The transfer agent issues a new certifi- 
cate for old ; records the data for his own 
use and for the company ; and forwards 
both old and new certificates to the regis- 
trar. The registrar’s task is the relatively 
simple one of ensuring that the agent does 
not over-issue the stock of any company. 
The duplicate certificates are then 
returned to the agent who files the can- 
celled one away and hands the new one 
made out in the name of the purchaser 
and duly signed by himself and the 
registrar to the buyer’s broker. 

In practice no more than a score of 
institutions are involved in this work and 
the Stock Clearance Corporation provides 
an invaluable sorting office at each stage. 
A single bank acting alternately in the 
role of agent and registrar may process 
five or six million certificates in a year. 
One of the largest in the field, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, has a thousand employ- 
ees in its agency department operating 
three eight hour shifts. A company may 
pay its agent five hundred dollars a year 
or a hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year depending on the volume 
of transactions and the range of services 
required; these may include a daily 
report on transactions in its stock, the 
handling of dividends and communica- 
tions to stockholders. 

Most brokerage houses are to some 
extent mechanised. Eight of them have 
installed elaborate electronic equipment of 
their own and several others plan to do 
so. For the benefit of banks and brokerage 
houses, International Business Machines 
Corporation recently opened a data pro- 
cessing centre operated on somewhat the 
same principles as a launderette; the 
Radio Corporation of America will launch 
a similar project in the New Year. 
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market sanction work, they will presumably 


consider whether they should, for the first 
time, bring in special weapons to freeze bank 
liquidity and induce a check to advances, 
At the end of last week’s debate on the 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


{£ million) 

Nov. 18, Change on 

1959 Month Yea 
Deposits ....... 7,206-7 -—- 2:1 +417-9 
“Net” Deposits. 6,860-1* — 93 4364-9 
(6,766: I+) (— 21-5) (+338-6) 

a 28 

Liquid assets .... 2,419°3 33:6 — 57-9 4132-7 
EES siiataso. 583-1 8-| — 57 + 27-9 
Call money .. 523-3 7-3 + 41-1 + 81-3 
Treasury Bills 1,170-3 16-2 —101-2 — 67 
Other bills ... 1442:6.2:0 + 7:9 + 30:2 
“Risk” Assets ... 4,481-2 63-8 — 35-8 +272-9 
Investments... 1,728-8 24-0 — 0-3 —422-6 
Advancest.... 2,752-4 39-8 36-1 = +695-5 
State Boards .... 68-0 — — 64 — 63 


* Excluding items in course of collection. j; Ex- 
cluding all transit items. + Excluding all transit items, 
except for ratio to gross deposits. § Ratios to gross 
deposits. 


Radcliffe report, Mr Anthony Barber, the 
new Economic Secretary to the Treasury, 
stated that the Government is re-examining 
the question of whether to use special 
deposits of variable liquidity ratios (as pre- 


What Happens in 
London 


This is a summary of the communica- 
tions involved in a purchase of shares on 
the London Stock Exchange. The number 
of communications recorded is less than 
the twelve recently referred to by Lord 
Ritchie because communications between 
the seller and his broker have been 
omitted : 


(1) The client tells his broker that 
he wishes to buy, say, 100 shares in X 
Ltd. 

(2) The broker gets in touch with his 
dealer in the House, who buys the 100 
shares in X Company from a jobber. 

(3) A contract note is then sent to the 
client informing him that the purchase has 
been made on his behalf and setting out 
the price, brokerage, stamp duty, etc. 

(4) A few days later the client is sent 
an account by his broker reminding him 
of the amount due on the settlement day. 

(5) The client sends his cheque. 

(6) The broker sends a receipt for this 
amount to the client. 

(7) By this time the broker will have 
drawn up the transfer deed (having sent 
it to the Share and Loan department to 
get the contract stamp affixed), and this 
will be sent to his client. 

(8) The client then signs the transfer 
deed (sometimes wrongly), has his signa- 
ture witnessed, and sends the transfer 
deed back to his broker. 

(9) The next communication is between 
the registrar of X Ltd. and the client. The 
client eventually receives the share certi- 
ficate representing his holding in X Ltd. 
after several weeks, and sometimes 


months, of waiting. The shareholder then 
acknowledges the receipt of his certificate. 
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ferred on balance by the committee). It 
seemed implicit in Mr Barber’s remarks 
that the authorities have definitely decided 
that they want some special addition to 
market sanctions on liquidity. 


INDIA 


Non-Convertible Rupees 


RITAIN has granted India an additional 

line of credit of £19 million under 
Section 3 of the Export Guarantees Act. 
This forms part of the joint international 
programme agreed last March at a meeting 
called by the World Bank to see India’s ex- 
ternal finances through to the end of the 
second five-year plan in the spring of 1961. 
Britain’s previous credit of £284 million 
granted under the same procedure has been 
fully used. 

Despite this support, India remains very 
short of sterling and it has been resorting 
to special expedients to finance part of its 
external trade. The use of non-convertible 
rupees, in particular, is spreading as India 
negotiates trade agreements with iron cur- 
tain countries. The latest of these was 
signed recently with Czechoslovakia. Part 
of this agreement is a credit under which 
Czechoslovakia will advance Rs.23 crores 
(£17 million) to help India set up three 
industrial plants during the third five-year 
plan. The repayments are to extend over 
thirteen years and the rate of interest will 
be at the usual 23 per cent. Under another 
part of the agreement India is to import 
engineering goods and equipment, paying 
in non-convertible rupees which will be 
used by Czechoslovakia to pay for imports 
of iron ore, manganese, jute, mica and tea 
from India. 

These discriminatory barter deals are 
contrary to obligations under the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. India has been 
criticised from Washington on this score, 
but it has so far replied that this is the 
only way in which trade can be conducted 
with iron curtain countries. The readiness 
of the iron curtain countries to accept non- 
convertible rupees may in due course ‘con- 
stitute a threat to other exporters to India 
who, apart from any credit arrangements 
they may make, normally insist on payment 
in convertible sterling. The threat to 
British traders is further intensified by the 
emergdiice of a free market in non-converti- 
ble rupees in New York where the current 
rate is §.80 to the dollar as against the 
official rate of 4.75, or roughly 164 rupees to 
the pound against the official rate of 13.30. 
British merchants are unable to use this 
market ; operators from other addresses will 
havé fewer inhibitions about using cheap 
tupees for the familiar switching deals. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE 


Wool Earnings Rise, 
Imports Increased 


a= dropping shortly after the new 
season began in August, wool prices 
have held steady at levels that should satisfy 
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growers and consumers alike. In the last 
two weeks prices have firmed, but there 
is no sign of a marked rise in the offing. 
Most buyers will hope that the market 
remains steady. The recovery in world con- 
sumption of wool now appears to be slow- 
ing down. According to the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee, the rate of consump- 
tion in ten leading countries in the third 
quarter was only slightly higher than in 
the second quarter, whereas the second 
quarter’s rate was about 10 per cent higher 
than in the first. Compared with a year ago, 
consumption in the third quarter showed 
an increase of 21 per cent. 

The improvement in the growers’ 
fortunes is shown by the latest returns from 
Australia. In the first four months (July 
to October) of the 1959-60 season Australia 
sold 4154 million lb, which was 524 million 
Ib, or 14 per cent, more than in the same 
period of last season, while receipts rose by 
over £A32 million, or 46 per cent, to 
£A102.6 million ; the average realised price 
rose by nearly 13d. to 593d. a lb. The 
recovery in wool, Australia’s principal ex- 
port, plus higher earnings from meat and 
dairy products, has enabled the Common- 
wealth government progressively to 
liberalise its import policy. 

On December ist the import ceiling was 
raised by another £A25 million to £A875 
million a year, and discrimination against 
dollar imports was almost eliminated. The 
government also gave notice that from 
October 1, 1960, imports of motor vehicles 
from the dollar area will be freed for the 
first time since 1936. The latest relaxation 
mainly affects items in the administrative 
import category—raw materials, semi- 
finished and finished industrial goods. In 
addition about fifty components and 
materials for industry, covering trade worth 
about £A6 million a year, are now being 
licensed on a sales replacement basis (virtu- 
ally free of restriction) ; and import quotas 
in categories A and B, largely consumer 
goods, have been increased by five per cent. 


IRON CURTAIN BONDS 


Czech Bounces 


a Czechoslovak default on three loans 
in two months must take some of the 
attractiveness out of Iron Curtain bonds, 
some of which were marked up sharply last 
week on the news of a call by the Foreign 
Compensation Commission for the registra- 
tion of claims against the Soviet Union. 
The Order in Council that will set in motion 
this registration is only a step towards the 
opening of negotiations. 

The Czechs have given no reason for their 
failure to pay the 3 per cent half-yearly 
interest owing on the 6 per cent first mort- 
gage debentures by the former Skoda Works 
(now the V.I, Lenin Works Plzen). Czecho- 
slovakia had already defaulted on the State 
loan of 1922 and the City of Prague loan of 
the same year. It is not clear whether these 
defaults spring from policy decisions or 
merely from administrative bungling: only 


_ practising aerobatics. 
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£21,580 of interest payments this year are 
involved. Questions are to be asked next 
week in Parliament. 


AIR SAFETY 


Lessons of Nettuno 


N: one will ever know why an experi- 
enced pilot of British European 
Airways should have been more than two 
miles outside his proper, ten-mile wide civil 
air lane on the day when, thirteen months 
ago, his Viscount collided head-on over 
Nettuno near Ostia with an Italian fighter 
The collision was 
not, as it happens, due to the poor state 
of the air traffic control system as it existed 
in Italy at the time. On such a clear day 
the Viscount pilot could easily see the 
Italian coastline with which the air lane 
coincided on this particular leg of his route ; 
had he kept to his prescribed course and 
not strayed into a zone reserved for military 
aircraft there would have been no danger. 

The Italian Ministry of Defence which 
conducted the inquiry handled this aspect 
of the accident with great tact and delicacy. 
The fact that the BEA pilot was technically 
in the wrong was merely used by the court 
of inquiry as an argument for putting in 
more and better navigating aids. But even 
if the Italian chain of navigating beacons 
had been installed and properly working 
(which they were not) at the time of the 
accident, the Viscount still could not have 
used them, because it carried a different 
type of navigational aid working on a com- 
pletely different principle. Hence the plea 
made by the Italian investigators, who 
included one of Italy’s most respected civil 
pilots, that airlines should be encouraged 
to fit aircraft to use whatever navigating aids 
are provided along their routes. 

The Ministry of Aviation is at present 
holding talks with its European counterparts 
about a unified air traffic control system for 
the whole of Western Europe. This will 
have to be a standardised system, and as an 
earlier international meeting discovered at 
Montreal, it is not easy to get agreement on 
standardisation when competing navigation 
systems are involved. 


TRANSPORT 


Electrifying the Railways 


U’ takes time to rebuild a railway line, 
and longer still if it is to be electrified 
with the minimum possible interference to 
normal traffic operations. By concentrating 
first upon the London (Euston) to Birming- 
ham, Liverpool and Manchester prong of 
its programme of trunk line electrification, 
the Transport Commission is hoping to 
complete the conversion of this 495-mile 
route by 1964, three years earlier than was 
originally envisaged. Part of the first stage, 
Crewe to Manchester, is already open for 
trial running and crew training: the re- 
mainder is scheduled to be in operation 
next September, and the Crewe to Liver- 
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Every Monday a Sudan Airways viscount 831 (main- 
tained and crewed by Airwork) flies from London to 
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the Sudan. This is the only air service to cater 
specially for the Sudan. Passengers who wish to break 
their journey at Rome, Athens*, or Cairo may do so and 
continue their journey by the next plane at no extra cost. 
The return flight from Khartoum will be on Thursdays. 
VISCOUNT comfort... Rolls-Royce Speed. 

The latest Viscount—the 831—is larger, much faster and 
even more luxurious than its predecessors. In a perfectly 
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relaxed atmosphere, you can eat and drink, read and talk 
(nearly everyone on board will have a common interest in 
the Sudan) or simply sleep, lulled by the soothing hum of 
the four Rolls-Royce jet-prop engines. An unusual aa 
of this flight will be a Free Information Service on a 
matters relating to Sudanese business, political, and 
social life. This will be very helpful to newcomers and to 
those returning after a long leave of absence. If you have 
business in the Sudan, ask your travel agent about the 
new Blue Nile Viscount. 


* Subject to the approval of the Government concerned. 
LoNDON ATHENS 
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<=. SUDAN AIRWAYS’ technical maintenance provided by Airwork, who are alse UK Managing Agents. 
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pool section is due to be ready a year later. 
South of Crewe, surveying and other pre- 
paratory work has gone as far as Rugby. 

The commission had few illusions about 
the civil engineering problems that would 
arise from its decision four years ago to 
adopt an alternating current system, feed- 
ing electric power at the industrial fre- 
quency of 50 cycles ac, at a pressure of 
25 kV, direct from the grid into the loco- 
motive. This was a technical advance, 
combining the relative cheapness and 
efficiency of grid supply with the greater 
robustness and technical advantages of the 
dc traction motor. But overhead wire con- 
duction raised the problem of bridge clear- 
ances, which the older 660 V dc system 
with third rail conduction—as used by 
Southern region—would not have done ; 
and 25 kV ac needs a minimum clearance 
of 11 inches against only 4 inches for the 
1,500 V de system that the Cock report in 
1951 recommended the railways should use. 

The London, Manchester and Liverpool 
main line, for instance, runs under 900 
bridges of one kind or another, of which 
700 afford too little clearance for the 25 kV 
overhead wires (and nearly 500 would also 
be too low to give the 4-inch clearance that 
1,500 kV would require). However, the 
commission underestimated what this work 
would cost. The total outlay for this is 
now likely to be at least £150 million 
against the £118 million that was reckoned 
in 1956. 

The commission never intended, because 
of the time and money it would take, to 
reconstruct every tunnel and every congested 
stretch near cities. Instead it planned to 
reduce the line voltage from 25 kV to 
6.25 kV on the stretches of line under about 
100 of the 700, and to design locomotives 
able to take both. The first such locomotive 
was handed over by AEI last week: its 
main transformer primary winding is in 
four sections, allowing working at 25 kV or 
6.25 kV. Meeting the railways’ weight 
specification of 80 tons gave manufacturers 
another problem: much was saved by re- 
designing the main transformer and the 
underframe—and using fibreglass for the 
roofing, doors, and bulkheads also helped. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


How to Measure Turnover 


N unsigned article in the latest issue of 

the Stock Exchange Fournal considers 
the various problems that will have to be 
Overcome in providing better figures of 
stock exchange turnover. The _ stock 
exchange Council is no doubt anxious to 
meet the recommendations of the Radcliffe 
committee that this should be done. As 
things are, big obstacles stand in the way 
of collecting more useful information, but 
with an increasingly mechanised stock 
exchange, new vistas are open to the Coun- 
cil. It is with this prospect in view that 
various questions are posed. Should the 
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new figures be calculated according to the 
number of units of shares (as is done in 
New York), the nominal amount for the 
market value? Should turnover be calcu- 
lated on a daily basis, or for the duration 
of an account? Mow is turnover to be 
defined ? 

The main need is to obtain some idea of 
turnover both in the number of units and in 
money terms. The essential first step is for 
the Council to ensure that all bargains are 
marked. It would be useful to have from 
jobbers figures both of their total sales and 
purchases ; if these can be broken down 
into various groups so much the better. 
The article points out that while turnover 
in the gilt-edged market could best be cal- 
culated daily, calculation of turnover in 
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other sections on this basis would give a 
false figure, because of the account system. 
The writer of the article fears that publica- 
tion of further information could increase 
rather than lessen public suspicion about 
the working of the stock exchange—but 
recognises that the stock exchange should 
put the public right when special influences 
are at work. 


WHISKY 


Sober Freedom 


1x months after whisky sales on the 
home market were freed from quota 
restrictions on most brands at the beginning 





R BLESSING was explaining why the 

Bundesbank had raised the dis- 
count rate to 4 per cent. After the end 
of 1957, policy was directed mainly to 
three ends: to stimulate domestic 
economic activity, to strengthen the 
capital market and to promote capital 
exports to offset exchange surpluses. By 
mid-1959, these objectives were “ more 
or less achieved”—and the central 
bank was beginning to see a danger to 
internal price stability. It asked the 
Government to spread out official 
building orders. It secured little 
response. 


We talk about co-ordinating cyclical 
policy in the European area, yet when 
it comes to co-ordinating measures that 
merely affect domestic activity we run 
into the greatest difficulties. The fact 
is, unfortunately, that in the cyclical 
policy game the central bank is always 
left “ holding the baby.” 

The Bundesbank therefore fired a 
“warning shot” in early September, 
raising its discount rate from 23 to 3 
per cent. In succeeding weeks it became 
“more and more convinced that an 
investment boom had been added to the 
building boom.” Its evidence, in 
summary, is 


(1) The labour market is extremely 
strained. (2) Order backlogs are grow- 
ing and delivery periods lengthening. 
(3) The price climate has changed. 
(4) Capital expenditure is growing. 
(5) Demand for credit is rising. 

The Bank has no regrets about its earlier 
policy of monetary ease: this helped to 
contain the recession. In changing 
course, it has “ deliberately accepted the 
possibility” that short term funds may 
return from abroad. Exchange surpluses 
“may again cause us headaches.” But 
there have been underlying changes since 


Central Banking Information 


The Bank of England has agreed to tell more of what it is doing. Will 
it allow the public as deep and as frank an insight into its thoughts and 
actions as, for example, was given in a recent long speech by Dr Karl 

Blessing, president of the German Bundesbank ? 










































1957, and the bank does not expect 
exports of capital to stop. 


Dr Blessing had some pointed words 
about the domestic bond market, which 
after carrying rates down from 8 per 
cent to § per cent in little more than a 
year underwent a sharp change of mood 
(“ defeatism” Dr Blessing calls it) in 
the summer. The Federal Government’s 
first market loan had to be floated at 
a yield of over 6 per cent. These events 
show that the bond market “ has unfor- 
tunately still not regained the intrinsic 
stability which it ought properly to 
have.” Some institutions have gone so 
far as simply to throw on to the market 
bonds they had taken up for the purpose 
of placing. 


Dr Blessing’s conclusion is uncom- 
promising but not austere: 


The past years have shown that it is 
possible to keep employment and pro- 
duction at a high level, and to reduce 
recessions to a tolerable size.... We 
have shown that we are determined to 
preserve the DM’s purchasing power. 
We shall not let ourselves be deterred 
from doing so, even if employers and 
the employed show lack of self-discipline 
and self-control. The consequences 
would however . . . be equivalent to an 
economic recession. . . Discipline 
pays. I hope that those concerned will 
grasp this fact, and will not compel us 
to bring even heavier guns out of our 
arsenal. We should prefer to be 
allowed to leave matters at the measures 
recently adopted. 


The saver and investor can depend on 

us. We shall not allow his rights and 
interests to be impaired, even though 
he cannot defend these as forcefully as 
other groups. Whoever tampers with 
the value of the DM will burn his 
fingers. 


That ought to be clear enough. 
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of April, sales have still not risen much 
above those in 1958: at 2,797,000 proof 
gallons in the first six months of this 
financial year, they were only 0.3 per cent 
above the 1958 level, while those for the 
year 1958-59 were 11 per cent below those 
in 1938-39. Scottish Unionist MPs have 
been sufficiently disturbed by this apparent 
lack of vitality in sales of their national 
product to arrrange to meet the whisky 
trade to discuss what representations they 
should make to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for a reduction in the duty. The 
distillers would naturally be delighted by 
any such move, because the spirit duty 
remains at the peak level that it reached in 
1948, while that on beer and some wines 
has been reduced. They do in fact feel, 
though they admit that six months’ sales 
give inconclusive evidence, that duty may be 
one of the factors now holding sales down. 

It is impossible to compare whisky sales 
with those of gin in these six months, 
because figures of releases from bond are 


BUSINESS NOTES 


not published monthly for gin as they are 
for whisky. But if market guesses are 
reliable, gin has been selling well this 
summer. If duty were the main restraint 
upon demand, one might expect a general 
fall in spirit sales (whisky costs rather more 
a bottle than gin, though in pubs both 
“ nips ” may cost the same); if gin sales have 
in fact gone on rising while those of whisky 
stand still, duty can hardly have been the 
chief culprit. 

Certainly there are a number of other 
factors that might explain the failure of 
whisky sales to rise last summer; the 
abnormal temperatures made people want 
cooling as well as stimulating drinks, and 
gin lends itself better than whisky to 
mixing these. More fundamentally, the 
new freedom of whisky may merely have 
uncovered the extent to which the taste of 
the British drinker has changed in the last 
twenty rationed years, during the war and 
for long after while the American market 
was given priority. 


How Big is Big? 


N April, 1956, the National Institute of 
I Economic & Social Research published 
a list of 512 companies engaged in British 
industry that had net assets of more 
than £2.5 million in 1953-54, as a by- 
product of research into the sources and 
This 
wider research was later taken over on a 
continuing basis by the Board of Trade, 
which thas of necessity kept up to date 
the sampling frame upon which it is based 
and hence the data from which any such 
list of large companies could be culled. 
The institute has itself considered revising 
the list in accordance with the changes 
that have taken place in the asset pattern 
of companies since 1953-54; but it was 
decided that, if at any time such a revised 
list came into demand, it could most 
easily be supplied by the Board of Trade. 

Some limited but interesting secondary 
research upon a number of these com- 
panies has recently been carried out by 
another organisation, the Institute of 
Economic Affairs. It made no attempt to 
bring the list up to date (beyond noting 
that 40 of the companies had vanished 
through mergers): but sent to most of 
the remainder a questionnaire asking 
about their capital, their employment, 


use of funds of public companies. 


OWNERSHIP OF LARGE COMPANIES 


Held by 
insurance 
Held by companies 


(Number in sample: 120) 
Proportion of 


equity individuals and 
pension 
funds 

80 per cent or more .. 21 ion 
0 ” ” ” ” ee 39 
50 ” ” ” ” ee 91 

40 ” ” ” ” ee 107 eee 

ee ee 119 25 

ee ee ae ee I 81 

Under 10 per cent.... oon 39 


their build-up of costs and (indirectly) 
about their turnover. The answers it re- 
ceived from 151 of the 460 companies that 
it approached display, mainly, the hetero- 
geneity of the sample: big businesses, the 
institute discovered, differ quite a lot from 
each other and moreover would rank in 
quite different orders according to the 
particular measure of bigness one chooses 
to apply. 

As generalisations, these conclusions 
will surprise nobody : but the degrees of 
difference in business pattern, and of 
variance in ranking by different criteria, 
are worth recording. Even a “single” 
criterion may on examination dissolve into 
several aspects : how for example should 
one measure capital employed? Messrs 
Harris and Solly, who carried out this 
survey,* found for example that a company 
which ranked 4th out of 43 of these com- 
panies by net assets fell to 12th place by 
gross profits and to 15th by net equity 
earnings : and even the top company by 
net assets, though it earned the largest 
absolute return upon both total capital 
and equity, ranked only 29th by rate of 
return on equity (admittedly a measure 
of the intensity or efficiency of capital 
use, rather than of size). Numbers 
employed offer another basic order of 
ranking that differs from any measure- 
ment by capital employed ; and turnover 
(calculated for a number of companies 
which gave details of payroll and of the 
proportion of labour costs to gross income) 
would offer yet another. The extent to 
which any of these companies, or any 


* A Survey of Large Companies, by Ralph 
Harris and Michael Solly. Institute of 
Economic Affairs, 42s, 
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LONDON OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Buildings Go Begging 


INCE the war about 25 million square 
feet of office space has been built in 
new blocks in the City and West End of 
London, most of which has gone up 
within the past five years, This week it 
was revealed at a meeting of the London 
County Council that two newly-completed 
buildings are standing empty or partly 
empty, and have been so for some time. It 
was also asked whether, with 50,000 London 
families awaiting rehousing, the building 
of further new offices in central London 
ought to be stopped. 

It is certainly true that London office 
rents have fallen in some cases in the past 
year. First-class offices, in terms of loca- 
tion and amenity, were being leased for 
about 30s. a square foot a year ago, but 
while this is still the rate for the very best 
properties, 25s. or even 22s. 6d. is more 


smaller company, might dominate in its 
own field is obviously another measure of 
“business power”: but the authors here 
offer no evidence as to that. 

The authors conclude that some “ mul- 
tiple index” might be the best way of 
indicating a company’s “total economic 


LARGE FIRMS, AT HOME & ABROAD 


Proportion Numbers Employment 
employed of 
overseas com- 
(percentage) panies Total Overseas 
More than 50. 9 185,940 118,660 
ei Pee 17 287,750 90,990 
a eee 20 416,590 77,510 
Under 10.... 37 578,830 21,270 
Peviieats ves 47 252,870 aie 
Total companies 130 1,721,980 308,430 
Per cent of total 100 82:1 17-9 
weight”; it might link an absolute 


figure for annual net output (i.e., turnover 
less what it buys from outside) with a 
capital ratio indicating the “scale of 
operations ” required to produce it. In 
this survey they were not able to make 
very satisfactory estimates of net output 
(comparatively few companies gave them 
estimates from which they could even 
roughly calculate it). This figure, to the 
outside observer who is constantly in- 
volved with statistics which make use of 
the concept of net output, such as 
national income figuring, would certainly 
seem the most useful measure of size for 
most practical purposes—supposing that 
companies can be persuaded to disclose 
it. 

The study is powerfully solvent of 
generalisation about bigness in business 
according to any single criterion. But in 
demonstrating the difficulties of generali- 
sation the authors have produced—again 
as a by-product—some interesting in- 
cidental data about their own sample of 
big British businesses. 
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Haig in every 


Wishing you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 





Don’t be vague—Ask for ‘Haig ales 


‘yy hawei HAIG 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE =|, x34a= J ‘coun taney 


49) 
2 NCH sConane Bottles 37/6 
PRoor 


AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES Sr oe ain ae 
AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES ey cams Quarter Flasks = 
—SS== Miniatures 
SS 





—~c,, more luxury 
“a more space 
more pace 
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anda 
flawless 


i Mile 


sporting 


Here it is - today’s exciting M.G. Magnette — p edi gr ee 


sleek as a panther, urgent as an arrow, inspired 
continental styling in every line. With all the 
zip, punch and road-hugging stability inherent 
in its breed, it wins outright on performance 
alone, yet this thrilling sports saloon has more 
to offer... extra space for luggage... panoramic 
vision ... flawless craftsmanship throughout. 


MAGNETTE 
‘MARK lll Sng i wn f° 


Price £714.0.0 plus £298.12.6 P.T. 9 162 ” 
Duotone Colours extra. * 
ane GA IOP soem, ue gear, pris fom 3 = THE M.G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 
Warranty and backed by B. MC. Service. London Showrooms: Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


the most comprehensive in Europe. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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BEFORE YOU 
DICTATING 
MACHINES 
CONSULT THE 
EXPERTS— 











inventors of the 
Dictabelt, 

the world’s finest 
dictation record 





*The Dictabelt, exclusive to TIME-MASTER, 
records with absolute fidelity—your secretary 
can't mistake your words. It is a permanent record 
—can't be accidentally erased—and visible, so 
that you can always find your place. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 17-19 STRATFORD PLACE, 


LONDON W.1. Phone: HYDe Park 9461 


and branches all over the British Isles. 
The words Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictabelt 
are registered trade marks. 
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Santa 
OZT7) 


id COMMU / 








Please don’t let her be disappointed ! 
There are nearly 4,500 Children in our Family 
who also hope their wishes will come true— 


WILL YOU BE THEIR SANTA CLAUS? 


A Voluntary Society still Needing Your Help 


CHRISTMAS DONATIONS gratefully a by the Secretary, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAN 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.II 





Fine glass 
this new Waterford _— 


Superb crystal... deep cutting . . . traditional* 
and proud of it. 


Cs 7 
Devilish expensive, of course—but felt we deserved LZ d A 


a splash this year. 


* 

Fine modern designs too. 

Ring Mrs. Martens in London at 
Museum 7581 and she'll arrange for 
you to see some Waterford glass. 


PA Co ay 


at 


an hi 


WATERFORD GLASS LTD « WATERFORD « IRELAND 
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common now. The range is a very wide 
one, and depends strongly on location (the 
Bank and Holborn being “ In,” while Route 
Eleven is still “ Out,” for instance). There 
is still considerable demand, though tenants 
are becoming more selective: as recently 
as three years ago offices were being let in 
the blueprint stage, but nowadays leases are 
seldom signed until after the building is 
completed. Some people are moving out 
of the central area: but one of the two 
buildings referred to by the LCC is just 
north of Putney Bridge, in a respectably 
decentralised area where rents are much 
lower. This building of twelve storeys has 
been empty since it was completed three 
months ago. 

The other building instanced was Thorn 
House, in Upper St. Martin’s Lane; Thorn 
Electric occupy five floors and showrooms 
in the building, and have been trying to let 
the other seven floors, without success, for 
about three months, This is slightly longer 
than has been the case in the past, but it 
is by no means disastrously so ; it may take 
longer than that to complete legal work on 
the lease. According to one large City 
estate agent, 50-60,000 square feet of offices 
in a modern building in certain specific 
locations could not be easily found at 
present : as against this there are a number 
of buildings going up in both the City 
and the West End, and several bombed 
sites which are still apparently more 
economic as car parks than as office build- 
ings. This market may eventually render 
unnecessary Mr Brooke’s threat to stop all 
office building in central London. Even 
so, however, it will not mean that housing 
would necessarily pay on sites where offices 
do not. 


FIRE 


Danger in the Home 


HE inquest held last Wednesday on five 

little Hertford children who died in a 
fire caused by a paraffin heater is—or cer- 
tainly should—lead to heart-searching about 
the safety of certain types of household 
equipment. Some engineers have raised 
doubts about the wisdom of using radiant 
heaters of the paraffin-burning type in 
houses at all; as this particular tragedy 
shows, they can flare up in a draught and 
may turn a house within minutes into a 
raging inferno. It was such doubts, coupled 
with an increasing number of fires caused by 
oil-burning appliances (300 in 1950, 1,300 
in 1957, against perhaps 12 million paraffin 
heaters in domestic use) that decided the 
Fire Research station of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to start 
its own investigation into oil-burning appli- 
ances but unfortunately these investigations 
take time to prepare and the preliminaries, 
including the construction of a wind tunnel 
for controlled reproduction of draughts, and 
approaches to manufacturers, had only just 
been finished before the inquest. A heater 
of the type that caused the Hertford fire was 
in fact the first that the station tested. The 
results, as quoted at the inquest, sounded 


BUSINESS NOTES 


alarming, though the maker concerned com- 
plained that the tests were. unfair. Certainly 
there is no reason at this stage to think that 
they were due to any special features of this 
particular design of radiant heater: if valid, 
they would probably apply generally. 

Just what happens when a radiant heater 
catches fire in a draught is still not clear: 
the sequence of events that might lead from 
an open door to a disaster, and how often 
they might occur, are something that the 
Fire Research Organisation has yet to dis- 
cover. The Consumers’ Association tested 
five radiant paraffin heaters a year ago and 
blew draughts on them from an electric 
fan in the expectation that they would catch 
fire, but none of them did. There are, how- 
ever, 43 different types of radiant heater on 
the market and their sheer number may 
mean that it will be some time before the 
DSIR’s investigations are completed. Re- 
ports from fire brigades suggest that a good 
number of fires caused by paraffin heaters 
are due to clumsiness and spilt fuel, but 
at least a third appeared to have been 
caused by defects in the equipment itself. 
It would be a mistake, however, to think 
that heaters burning paraffin are the only 
hazard. The British Standards Institution 
reported not so long ago that at least three 
cheap electric fires it had tested were 
frankly dangerous in the sense that the floor 
underneath them became overheated. There 
may be a need for some tightening up in 
safety regulations and safety standards, 


EASIER HOARDING 


Paper Gold 


I T is more than three hundred years since 

English goldsmiths first developed the 
idea of holding gold in their safes against 
receipts which came to be used as money. 
Sixteen Johannesburg businessmen have 
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formed the International Gold Corporation 
with much the same idea in mind, although 
Englishmen and other residents of the ster- 
ling area may not under existing regulations 
become customers. The new corporation 
has a capital of £25,000, and both the 
Standard Bank of South Africa and Johnson 
Matthey, bullion merchants, are associated 
with the scheme, which starts on January 
Ist. At a premium of up to 3} per cent the 
corporation will sell bearer bonds against 
gold bars weighing between 50 grams and 
1 kilogram. At current prices, plus 3} per 
cent, the smallest bar would cost about 
£20 16s. and the largest £415 19s. Bigger 
bars will be sold on request. The Standard 
Bank will endorse the certificates, and hold 
the gold in London. 

The certificates will be anonymous, freely 
transferable, and contain a promise that the 
gold they represent will be delivered free of 
charge anywhere it is legal to do so. They 
are therefore a stage nearer gold notes than 
the certificates available under the scheme 
operated by Samuel Montagu for delivery 
of gold in London or three other centres— 
with no commission charge. The buying 
and selling prices of the new units will be 
announced daily, and an agency has been 
set up in London in the hope that the 
present restrictions on dealing in gold in the 
sterling area will be lifted. Another hope 
held out by the company is that “an 
increase in the price of gold is inevitable.” 
For anyone who agrees, or still regards all 
currencies as suspect, gold may be preferred 
to an investment that bears interest. 


SUGAR AGREEMENT 


Quotas Cut for 1960 


a. surviving a difficult year in which 
export quotas had to be cut by the 
maximum of 20 per cent, the International 


Co-operative Retailing 


Amalgamations are slowly reducing 
the number of retail co-operative 
societies. But over the last five years 
their membership has risen by more 
than a million and their sales by £200 
million or 26 per cent. 

Last year sales just kept pace with the 
rise in membership ; but the average 
— paid out to consumer-members 
ell. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
All figures in £ million at end 1958 


LIABILITIES 


Other fam, Share 
: Capital 


and Loanholders “% 
Total 460 Total 40] 
Balance 59°3 


Wore 
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Sugar Agreement may have an easier passage 
in 1960. European demand on the “ free ” 
world market is no longer burdened by a 
record domestic crop. The latest estimates 
of the German company, F. O. Licht, put 
the new beet crop in Europe, excluding 
Russia, at 11.1 million tons, which is about 
1.3 million tons smaller than the 1958-59 
crop. Some European countries, notably 
France, have been making good this loss by 
buying on the world market, and Russia un- 
expectedly bought a large quantity from 
Cuba. These purchases, together with a 
firmer selling policy by Cuba, set off the 
recovery in prices. From a trough of 2.55 
cents a lb in July the Cuban spot price rose 
to 3.17 cents in September, just over the 
theoretical minimum under the agreement 
of 3.15 cents. It has since slipped below 
3.0 cents a lb, though forward quotations 
continue to command a respectable pre- 
mium. 

The turn for the better is reflected in the 
decisions of the sugar council at its meeting 
in Tangier last week. It puts the minimum 
requirements of the free market next year 
at §.7 million metric tons, and the total 
available supply at 6.8 million tons ; this 
includes an estimated supply from non- 
member exporters of 240,000 tons, a special 
“hardship” quota of 40,000 tons for 
Formosa, and a maximum carry-forward 
from 1959 quotas of 170,000 tons for Cuba 
and 22,000 tons for the Dominican 
Republic. The council has sensibly decided 
to restrict exports from the beginning of 
1960, cutting quotas by 12} per cent. This 
brings the total exportable supply to about 
6 million tons, and leaves an apparent 
surplus of about 300,000 tons. This is 
probably a close enough balance to aim 
at just now ; the council will have fuller 
information when it reviews the quotas in 
March. It will have to meet before then, 
if the market price averages less than 3.15 
cents a lb for seventeen consecutive days, 
to decide whether further action is called 
for. Sugar’s prospects are brighter than 
they were, but much will depend on 
political developments in Cuba. 


HIDES & LEATHER 


Recovery Under Way? 


je will be glad to forget 1959. 
In the first four months prices of hides 
shot up by over 75 per cent, and in the 
following four the market held moderately 
steady at a little below the peak ; it then 
fell like a stone, and towards the end of 
last month many hides were not much 
dearer than at the beginning of the year. 
Prices have now rallied. An Argentine ox 
hide (for sole leather) is now quoted at 
about 17d. a lb c&f UK, 2d. above the 
trough, while a New Zealand cow hide (for 
upper leather) has risen by 13d. to about 
215d. alb. It requires no great perspicuity 
to see that prices rose too far, and some 
people are confident that the fall will also 
prove to have been overdone. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Most tanners and users of leather bought 
heavily during the rise, and needed time to 
work through their stocks. When prices 
started falling tanners and their customers 
held off, thus accentuating the fall. The 
drought in Europe promised to bring an 
increase in slaughterings in some countries, 
and hence to a larger supply of hides, and 
this also may have encouraged buyers to 
stay their hand. Recent shipments of 
Argentine hides to Europe on consignment 
may have helped to weaken the market 
further. Buyers are now looking forward 
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to an increase in cattle slaughterings in the 
United States next year, and to some re- 
covery in slaughterings in Argentina, the 
largest exporter of hides. 

The recent rally in British and Conti- 
nental markets has followed a much firmer 
tone in Chicago and Buenos Aires. Some 
venturesome souls here, mostly dealers, it 
seems, have started to buy modestly, but 
most tanners are waiting to see whether the 
rally will last. After their chastening ex- 
perience they can be forgiven for playing 
for time. 


e 





SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Neville Faulks, QC, has submitted 
his report on the H. Jasper group of 
companies to the Board of Trade, which 
has declined to make it public at present 
because certain matters in it are sub judice. 
Mr F. Grunwald, managing director of H. 
Jasper and Company, will appear in court 
on Monday. The secretary of Camp Bird, 
a general mining and finance group, de- 
clined to comment on Thursday on reports 
that Camp Bird will help the State Build- 
ing Society to regain full security for the 
£3,250,000 advanced for mortgages for 
Lintang Investments Ltd., for which the 
Jasper group originally bid. 


* 


An “exhaustive study” of whether the 
Post Office should set up a giro system 
on continental lines is being made by the 
Government following the qualified recom- 
mendation made by the Radcliffe com- 
mittee. This was stated on Wednesday by 
the Postmaster General, Mr Reginald 
Bevins, in reply to a parliamentary question. 
Mr Bevins hopes to report his decision 
“ quite soon.” 


* 


The negotiated price for Commonwealth 
sugar in 1960 has been set at £44 8s. Iod. 
a ton, which is 13s. 2d. less than in 1959. 
Commonwealth exports to preferential mar- 
kets remain at a maximum of 2,375,000 
tons a year. The quantity sold at the nego- 
tiated price in 1960 has been increased by 
3 per cent to 1,655,000 tons; the rest is sold 
at the world market price. 


* 


Shell Chemical Company has announced 
price cuts ranging up to £10 a ton—about 
five per cent—on four petrochemical sol- 
vents, monopropylene glycol, and most of 
the company’s range of alkanolamines. The 
reason given for the reductions was that 
demand for these chemicals had grown, 
making higher production possible ; Shell 
is already one of the largest British manu- 
facturers of petrochemical solvents. The 
company added that it is now marketing 35 
per cent of its industrial chemicals at 
“lower ” prices. 


United Dominions Trust has extended 
the scheme under which it co-operates with 
Continental finance houses (reported in The 
Economist of November 14th) to provide 
instalment finance for imported goods. It 
now has an arrangement with a leading 
finance house in Germany, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Austria. 


* 


Wiggins, Teape is to raise £3.6 million 
by a rights issue to ordinary and prefer- 
ence shareholders. Ordinary shareholders 
are to be offered one ordinary share at 65s. 
for every ten already held and preference 
holders will be offered one 7 per cent prefer- 
ence share at 22s. for every four held. The 
issue will finance the purchase earlier this 
year of British Waxed Wrappings, a former 
subsidiary of Spicers. 


* 


Locana Corporation, whose two principal 
shareholders are Hambros Bank and 
Harrisons and Crosfields, is to extend its 
interests in European stocks by subscribing 
to shares in Sipelec, the new French invest- 
ment trust sponsored by the Suez Canal 
Company, The trust, which was launched 
a few months ago, now holds some 40 
investments (most of them in French com- 
panies) and will soon increase its issued 
capital from 500 million francs to 1,500,000 
million francs. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1014, 1015 and 1018 on 
Hawker Siddeley Great Universal Stores 
Mercantile Credit Tate and Lyle 
Giltspur Investment Allied Bakeries 


Beaverbrook Metal Industries 
Newspapers Bowater 
Allied Ironfounders ‘Bigger Brewery 


Woolwich Equitable Dividends ’ 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1016 and 1017 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 10/8 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1019 
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THOS. W. WARD LIMITED 


MR H. W. SECKER ON RECORD PROFITS 


The Fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Thos. W. Ward Limited was held on November 
27th at Sheffield. Mr H. W. Secker, OBE, 
chairman of the Company, presided, and, in the 
course of his report, said: 


Reference has already been made to the loss 
we have all suffered by the deaths during the 
year of the President, Sir Ashley Ward, and the 
Deputy Chairman, Mr F. R. Stagg. 


Both, in their differing spheres, were men of 
outstanding ability and vision, who, with their 
contemporaries, guided the Company’s interests 
through the difficult years of the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s, and helped to build the solid 
foundation of the Group’s interests, from which 
we are obtaining such successful results today. 
Their wise counsel will be greatly missed both in 
the Parent and Subsidiary Companies. 


Sir Ashley Ward, a nephew of the founder, 
Mr Thos. W. Ward, joined the Company in 
1892. He was appointed a Director in 1919, 
Joint Managing Director in 1927, also Chair- 


man in 1941, and the first President of the Com- ~ 


pany in 1950 on retirement from the Chairman- 
ship. He continued, however, to take an active 
interest in the affairs of the Group right up to 
the time of his death in March of this year. He 
was an outstanding leader because he was so 
essentially human, and he had a wide circle. of 
friends both in business spheres and in the 
wider spheres of public life, to which he devoted 
considerable time and energy. 


Mr F. R. Stagg, who died in November last, 
after a short illness, joined the Company in 
1895. He was appointed a Director in 1927, 
Assistant Managing Director in 1938 and 
Deputy Chairman in 1950. A Constructional 
Engineer, he had a wide and unrivalled know- 
ledge of all the Company’s constructional instal- 
lations, and it is largely due to his energy and 
foresight that our Subsidiary Companies con- 
cerned with Cement, Excavators and Cranes and 
Quarrying are such successful units today. He 
was a man of abounding enthusiasm in promot- 
ing the interests of the Ward Group of 
Companies. 


Arising from the vacancies so created, Mr 
Arnold Carr, Assistant Managing Director, has 
been appointed Deputy Chairman of the Com- 
pany in succession to Mr Stagg, and Mr Douglas 
F, Walton, who is responsible for the Rail and 
Railway Siding Construction departments, has 
been appointed a Director of the Company. 


We have to be reconciled to the fact that at 
some point of time a business will be deprived 
of men of outstanding calibre, but unfortunately 
with them goes a wealth of knowledge and 
experience. It is essential, therefore, that con- 
siderable thought and attention should be given 
to the selection and training of staff to equip 
them with the knowledge to succeed to key 
Positions when the occasions arise. 


This question of training is constantly engag- 
ing our attention. In the last few years there 
has been a great increase in the provision of 
managerial and commercial courses, and we are 
doing everything possible to encourage the 
younger members of our staff to take advantage 
of the facilities available, whether during the 


day or evening classes. We consider such 
further education invaluable, but it is supple- 
mentary to, and cannot be a substitute for the 
knowledge and experience which is obtained in 
the thrust and parry of business life where the 
initiative, judgment and aptitude for taking 
responsibility is developed, and this must be 
impressed upon the younger generation. 


In the concluding remarks of my review last 
year, I predicted it to be improbable that any 
recovery that might take place towards the end 
of the financial year to June 30, 1959, would be 
sufficient to offset the falling away already ex- 
perienced, and warned shareholders that a 
reduction in Group profits must be expected. 
This prediction has happily not been fulfilled, 
for instead of a reduction in profits, I am able 
to present accounts to you which show the 
highest profits in the Group’s history, despite a 
substantial reduction in turnover. This illustrates 
how difficult it can be for a Chairman of a large 
industrial group to make a prediction for a 
current financial year on the experience of the 
early months of that year, when there are so 
many outside factors affecting business today 
whose influence cannot be accurately assessed. 
As it turned out, the pace of the economic re- 
covery in certain sectors of industry was very 
much faster than informed opinion anticipated. 
This improvement was influenced by certain fac- 
tors which are now generally well known, but it 
may be of interest in setting the background if I 
briefly outline the position. 


It will be remembered that my review on the 
1958 accounts was made at a time when on the 
national scene there was a recession in the Steel 
Industry and amongst the heavier sections of the 
engineering trades, whilst there were cutbacks 
in buying by the nationalised industries and 
shipyards, and by lower orders from the con- 
struction industry. There was also a decline in 
exports. To a group with large interests of a 
merchanting nature, such drastic reductions in 
stock and order levels by the industries to which 
we are suppliers, could only react adversely 
on our own prospects of trade. 


To counteract the slackness in trade in certain 
sectors, however, the Government took positive 
steps to stimulate the economy. In October, 
hire purchase controls were removed, giving 
liberalisation of credit terms, and an accelera- 
tion was announced of public investment on 
roads, railways, power, housing, etc., whilst the 
control of the Capital Issues Committee of bor- 
rowing in the United Kingdom was suspended. 
In November, the Bank Rate was reduced to 4 
per cent, and at the end of December restrictions 
were lifted on the convertibility of sterling held 
by non-residents. These steps were followed by 
the Budget in April 1959, with measures for 
reduction in taxation and the restoration of in- 
vestment allowances. 


On the international scene, there was a much 
quicker change than was expected as a result 
of the speed and extent of the American 
recovery. 

In general, therefore, the quicker rate of 
recovery in trade was due largely to the success 
of the Government measures, combined with 
the improvement in the American economy, but, 


in addition, certain sections of the Group have 
also benefited from particular circumstances 
which have operated to our advantage, and to 
which I refer specifically later in the review. 

I ended my review last year by saying that our 
organisation was we!l equipped to turn to advan- 
tage the opportunities which a recovery in trade 
could bring. With all due modesty, the results 
now before you strikingly justify such a claim. 
Although there has been a successful outcome 
to our efforts, many difficulties have been en- 
countered, which at times have caused some 
concern and involved awkward decisions of 
policy, for I have never known a financial year 
to show such an unusual pattern. More than 
ever, therefore, I would like to acknowledge the 
skil, enthusiasm, and hard work displayed by 
my colleagues on the Boards of the Parent and 
Subsidiary Companies, and by executives, staff 
and workpeople throughout the Group, and to 
thank them all for their valuable contributions 
to the excellent results which have been 
achieved. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


Group Profit before Taxation of £2,775,667 
shows an increase of £176,089, compared with 
the previous year. Also, the incidence of taxa- 
tion is reduced following the changes made in the 
last Budget, so that the charge is £92,300 lower 
than in the previous year. Because of the reduc- 
tion in the rate of tax, we are able to bring 
back £116,224 from the provision for taxation 
made in the previous vear. We have also 
brought back into profits £16,584 from Taxation 
Equalisation Reserve. 

The comparative increase, after taxation and 
transfers from reserves, is therefore, £355,001, 
arising as follows: 

£ 


Increase in Profits before Taxation 176,089 


Decrease in Charge for Taxation... 92,300 
Increase in transfers from Reserves 86,612 
355,001 


After deduction of the amount attributable to 
Minority Shareholders, the Group profit relat- 
ing to our interests amounts to £1,421,524, 
compared with £1,071,302 in the preceding year, 
an increase of £350,222. Out of such figure of 
Group profit £381,892 has been retained in Sub- 
sidiaries Accounts, compared with £288,392 in 
the previous year, so that £1,039,632 remains 
to be dealt with in the accounts of the Parent 
Company, representing an increase of £256,722, 
in comparison with the figure of £782,910 for 
the previous year. 

Group Turnover at £43,234,000 shows a 
decrease of £5,414,000, compared with the pre- 
ceding year’s figure of £48,648,000, equivalent 
to a drop of approximately 11 per cent. 

The foregoing figures of Profit and Turnover 
include figures relating to E. H. Pickford & 
Company Limited for the eight months, and for 
Watsons (Metallurgists) Limited for three 
months since their respective dates of acquisi- 
tion. 


The major falls in turnover have arisen in the 
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Parent Company m those sections of the busi- 
ness engaged in Scrap Iron and Steel, Machine 
Tools and Industrial Plant, Foundry Supplies 
and Constructional Steelwork, whilst in Sub- 
sidiary Companies the falls have occurred in 
Engineering and the manufacture of Iron and 
Steel and Non Ferrous Metals. In all instances, 
these relate to sections of industry where there 
has been a general pronounced slackness in trade. 
Against this, our interests in Cement, Quarries, 
and the supply of plant and equipment to the 
building and constructional industries, have 
maintained, and in some cases increased, the 
level of turnover. 


Fortunately we have in certain instances been 
able to earn a higher overall profit despite the 
reduced turnover, and in other instances we have 
managed to minimise the impact of the lower 
turnover on profit. 


The largest decline in profits, however, 
occurred in those sections of the Group engaged 
in the heavy engineering industry and in the 
manufacture and supply of Machine Toots, 
where the drop in profits compared with the 
previous year approximated 20 per cent and was 
higher than the corresponding percentage 
decrease in turnover. 


SCRAP IRON AND STEEL AND SHIPBREAKING 


A year ago I drew your attention to the effect 
which the recession in the Steel Industry was 
having on these sections of our business. We 
were then buying scrap tonnages considerably 
in excess of our capacity to sell and therepy 
building up excessive stocks, which were ham- 
pering operations at our works. We could not 
ship the excess overseas as exports were limited 
and controlled by licences. In December, 1958, 
however, the Board of Trade issued open general 
licences and we were enabled to export and clear 
our excess stocks at very satisfactory prices. The 
open general licences were withdrawn early in 
March, 1959 for the heavier grades of scrap, but 
are still available for certain inferior grades. As 
I have told you earlier, the recovery in demand 
came more quickly than was anticipated, and 
during the last three months of the financial year 
we were almost back to the normal levels of 
deliveries and stocks. 


A rather similar pattern was experienced in 
the important section of our business in defec- 
tive and reusable iron and steel products. For 
the first half of the year there was a serious 
falling off in demand for the home market, but 
eventually we were able to find an outlet in 
overseas markets at satisfactory prices. 


The overall position on the year was that 
although there was a considerable fall in ton- 
nage delivered, profits have been higher than in 
the preceding year, mainly because of the higher 
prices which we were able to obtain overseas. 


We were in the anomalous position of having 
an adequate supply of ships for breaking in our 
shipbreaking works, but in view of the lack of 
demand for scrap, our activities were seriously 
curtailed, so that on average for all our yards, 
we were only working at about 50 per cent of 
capacity during the year. 


The recovery to a more normal level of 
demand which has taken place in recent months 
should. be reflected in more profitable operations 
at our Shipbreaking Works during the current 
year. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Last year I informed you of the setting up of 
two new depots, one on a five acre site at Sal- 
ford to deal with scrap in the Lancashire Area, 
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and the other on a four acre site near Coventrv 
to serve the Midlands area with contractors’ 
plant, both for sale and hire. 


These depots are now functioning, and 
judging from the results already shown, there 
is no doubt that they will provide a useful 
extension to the Wards service to customers and 
become valuable assets of the business. 


CEMENT AND QUARRIES 


Our cement interests have had a very success- 
ful year, showing further increases in tonnages 
dispatched, as the Government’s measures to 
stimulate the economy, together with the 
expansion in the public works programme, has 
resulted in an increased demand for cement. 
During the year, Ketton Cement has been 
supplied to many important contracts, including 
sections of the London-Yorkshire Motorway and 
the Great North Road. The Ribblesdale 
Cement Ltd., in which our Ketton Portland 
Cement Subsidiary holds a 50 per cent interest, 
has now commenced an extension of its Cement 
Works, at which an additional kiln of large 
capacity is to be installed. 


Turnover and Profits of our Quarrying 
interests in Westmorland and Derbyshire have 
been well maintained, and although there is a 
tendency towards slightly lower prices, reduction 
in costs have been achieved which offset their 
effect. In line with our policy of concentrating 
development on the larger quarry units we have 
sold the entire share capital of Pengwern and 
Gwydyr Quarries Ltd. 


Further progress has been made during the 
year by North Lonsdale Tarmacadam Ltd. in 
the laying and construction of roadways. 


ENGINEERING 


The Subsidiaries engaged in this section of 
Industry had the common experience of suffer- 
ing from the contraction in demand in the home 
market following the credit squeeze, and from 
impoft restrictions in overseas markets. 


Despite such adverse conditions, Thomas 
Smith & Sons (Rodley) Ltd. maintained a 
reasonable level of production in Excavators and 
Cranes, and during the second half of the year 
there was some improvement in the order book 
position. Many journeys have been made over- 
seas by Directors and Sales Engineers. Our 
Agents in many countries have been brought 
up to date with our latest developments, and a 
large number of overseas customers visited. 
Although there was some falling off in overseas 
orders, approximately 36 per cent of the total 
production was exported, which, in the circum- 
stances, is very commendable. Profit margins 
again narrowed during the year so that, inevit- 
ably, there was a contraction in profits compared 
with the preceding year, but, in the circum- 
stances, the results were not unsatisfactory. 
The order book is not nearly as good as we 
would like to see it, however, and prospects 
during the coming year are somewhat difficult 
to forecast. 


We could not expect an improvement on the 
record results of last year, but it is very gratify- 
ing to find that the results of John Smith 
(Keighley) Ltd. are very little inferior to such 
record figures. Turnover has again been 
equalled, but margins have narrowed somewhat, 
so that the profits show a small decrease. It 
speaks well for the quality of their cranes that 
they can hold their sales under such competi- 
tive conditions, and the order book is quite 
satisfactory. 
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The recession in the Machine Tool Industry 
has adversely affected the order book of Fredk. 
Town & Sons Ltd., whilst there has also been 
a decline in business with overseas markets, 
Until a few years ago “ Towns ” shipments over- 
seas accounted for something like 65 per cent 
of production, whereas this has been reduced 
to around 35 per cent. Competition is also 
much keener for the smaller amount of business 
offering. Having regard to such difficulties. the 
results have not been unsatisfactory, and should 
conditions in the Machine Tool Industry im- 
prove, then I feel that “Towns” are well 
equipped to share in the improvement. 


The operations of Widnes Foundry & 
Engineering Co. Ltd. were severely affected by 
the curtailment of capital programmes by some 
of their biggest customers following the credit 
squeeze, so that profits are much lower than in 
the previous year, but there are signs of some 
improvement in demand in recent months. 


Both companies concerned with the manufac- 
ture of Rails and Sidings, namely Darlington 
Railway Plant & Foundry Co. Ltd. and The 
Railway & General Engineering Co. Ltd., have 
had a satisfactory year, but with the completion 
of certain of the major capital programmes by 
the big Steelworks, and the contraction in 
capital expenditure by the Nationalised Indus- 
tries, the order books are showing some decline, 
whilst conditions are becoming increasingty 
competitive for the smaller amount of business 
available. 


It has been rather a disappointing year for 
Ensign Conveyor Co. Ltd., but it is hoped that 
improvements will follow from certain re- 
organisation which has recently been made. 


MANUFACTURING OF IRON AND STEEL 
AND NON FERROUS METALS 


The overall picture is that trading conditions 
were amongst the most difficult since 1938, and 
it is therefore distinctly creditable that the 
combined profits of the companies in this section 
were less than 1 per cent below those of the 
preceding year. The decline in demand affected 
the output of the Wolverhampton & Birchley 
Rolling Mills Ltd. which was 94 per cent 
lower than in the previous year. In spite of 
such adverse conditions, with further mechanisa- 
tion to reduce costs and further expansion into 
specialised production, earnings were main- 
tained at a level comparative with the previous 
year. Fortunately demand has improved in 
recent months. and it is considered that condi- 
tions should remain favourable during the 
remainder of the current year. Development 
schemes are under consideration to expand 
production to give an improvement in quality 
and a reduction in costs. 


As and from July 1, 1959, the complete 
merger of Midland Iron Co. Ltd. and Low 
Moor Best Yorkshire Iron Ltd. has been corm- 
pleted by their amalgamation into one company, 
under the title of Midland and Low Moor Iron 
& Steel Co. Ltd. 


The outlook for Wrought Iron is not 
encouraging, and will be adversely affected by 
the curtailment in demand from the railways 
and mining industry. Against this, the produc- 
tion of special irons is being vigorously pursued. 
New applications have been developed during 
the year for the use of these specialities, and it 
is confidently exvected that this specialised 
business will gradually expand and prove 
profitable. 


In line with general experience, John Williams 
(Wishaw) Ltd. experienced a shortage of 
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orders in the first half of the year, but in recent 
months there has been a considerab!e improve- 
ment, so that the present day order book 
is quite satisfactory. The electrification of 
the Steel Rolling Mills has now been com- 
pleted and benefits should flow therefrom in 
the form of more efficient working and reduc- 
tions in costs. 


The year has been particularly difficult for 
Alexander Metal Co. Ltd. because of the short- 
age of work in the non ferrous foundries, allied 
to the instability of market prices of non ferrous 
metals. Conditions have recently shown some 
improvement, however, and there are possible 
grounds for expecting that future prospects will 
be somewhat brighter. 


VEHICLES 


I am well satisfied with the results shown by 
E. H. Pickford & Co. Ltd. for the period since 
our acquisition in October 1958, and. in com- 
bination with our existing interests in The 
Deighton Motor Co. Ltd., we have a valuable 
stake in the prosperity of the Motor Car 
Industry. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Although turnover of Dick’s Asbestos & 
Insulating Co. Ltd. was well maintained, there 
was a contraction in profits results from the 
increasing severity of competition. There is a 
reduction in the volume of work available on 
Thermal Insulation Contracting throughout the 
country because of the contraction in the 
number of Power Stations in course of erection, 
and the reduction in the number of capital 
projects coming to completion. The decline 
in the Shipbuilding Industry also has an adverse 
effect, inasmuch as those companies which have 
traditionally specialised on marine insulation 
are now turning their attention to land insula- 
tion, and so aggravating the situation. The 
indications are that turnover is likely to be 
maintained during the current year, but that 
profit margins may be further narrowed. 


I am well satisfied with the results so far 
shown by Watsons (Metallurgists) Ltd. which 
we acquired in March of this year. This Com- 
pany which is under excellent management, 
specialises in the Supply and Crushing and 
Grading of Ferro Alloys, and enables us to 
extend the services which we can offer to the 
local Stee] Industry. 


In addition to consolidating their business in 
the supply of Industrial and Domestic Fuel, 
Ward, Longbottom Ltd. are developing the use 
and supply of fuel oils for industrial purposes 
as authorised distributors in the United King- 
dom for Shell-Mex and BP Ltd. Satisfactory 
progress has also been made by George Hassall 
Ltd. of Stoke, and Frank Parker & Co. Ltd. of 
London in the respective fields of Merchanting 
Steel and Machinery, and Contractors Small 
Tools and Equipment. 


PARENT COMPANY 


Further to the comments I have already made 
on certain of the sections, I am pleased to report 
that we have had exceedingly good results from 
the sale and hire of Contracters’ Plant, and that 
our Wagon Building and Repairing sections 
have maintained a very good level of activity. 
Satisfactory results have also been achieved in 
Railway Siding Construction, whilst our Works 
Dismantling activities have experienced their 
busiest time for many years. 


We have recently purchased the Electric Rail- 
way from Swansea to Mumbles Pier on the 
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Gower Peninsular, which covers a distance of 
54 miles, and is known generally as the Mum- 
bles Railway. It is the oldest passenger railway 
in the wor!d, and first carried passengers in 
1807 with -horse-drawn vehicles on rails. A 
small section of track has been taken up to 
permit a new bus station to be made at Mum- 
bles, but the main work of dismantling will not 
commence until after the closing of the railway 
on January 5, 1960. 


We are also taking an active part in the dis- 
mantling of redundant machinery under the 
Government scheme for reorganisation of the 
Cotton Industry. 


I often feel that our larger interests over- 
shadow the many exceptional services per- 
formed by our Factory Planning and Installation 
department, and that shareholders are not there- 
fore acquainted with some of the extremely com- 
plicated and specialised tasks undertaken. I 
think it may be of interest to refer to a contract 
recently completed on which as main mechanical 
engineering contractors we have been respon- 
sible for the installation of much of the 
machinery and equipment. This concerned the 
new Ship Hydrodynamics Laboratory of the 
National Physical Laboratory at Feltham, 
Middlesex, which was opened by HRH Prince 
Philip on Monday, October 19, 1959. The main 
aim of this research laboratory will be to build 
up basic knowledge for the design of ships that 
will enable hich speeds to be maintained in 
rough seas without danger and with a minimum 
of discomfort. 


One of the most important jobs which we 
carried out was the construction of the water 
tunnel or resorber which is U shaped, the ver- 
tical arms going 180 ft. into the “ound in con- 
crete lined shafts. Inside the shafts the steel 
tunnel of cvlindrical sections had to be welded 
into position All welding was carried out from 
the inside of the tunnel and every weld was 
ultrasonically tested We also instal'ed the track 
on the ship tank, which was a considerable 
achievement, as this had to be set to a tolerance 
of five thouvsancths of an inch over the 1,300 ft. 
lencth whilst following the curvature of the 
earth, which in that distance rather surprisingly 
is 3 in. 


RAIL CHARGES 


Despite the great pressure of road competi- 
tion, and the recession in the Steel Industry 
during part of the year under review, tonnage 
placed on rail was well maintained, and over 
£14 million was paid to the British Transport 
Commission in freight charges. 


During the last quarter of the financial year, 
rail tonnages and rail freight payments were 
higher than in any previous comparable period, 
and this reflects the close understanding that 
exists between the Commission and this Com- 
pany. 


There has been a growing appreciation by the 
Commission of traders’ problems and a readi- 
ness to discuss and experiment, which is most 
heartening. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


In face of intense and sometimes impossible 
competition, we have increased our Overseas 
Trade substantially. Directors and senior execu- 
tives have travelled many thousands of miles, 
with satisfactory results, and I regard this as a 
major item in future development. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFIT 


It will be seen from the Directors Report that 
it is proposed to increase the Final Dividend on 





the Ordinary Shares by 5 per cent, giving a total 
dividend for the year of 25 per cent less tax, 
compared with 20 per cent less tax for the pre- 
vious year. It is also proposed to place £600,000 
to General Reserve and to increase the carry 
forward by £45,781 to £728,076. Although we 
have added to the retained pro‘its in the Parent 
Company by appr . nately £3,300,000 during 
the past five years, the rate of dividend now 
proposed is double that of five years ago. I 
therefore fee! that we are keeping a fair balance 
between the present interests of the shareholders 
and the future needs of the business. 


BONUS SHARES 


Since the last bonus issue of one for one to 
Ordinary Shareholders on May 28, 1954, we 
have added to the retained profits of the business 
approximately £3,300,000. During the same 
period, in approximate figures, Fixed Assets 
have increased £600,000, and we have invested 
nearly £2 million in Subsidiary Companies. 
Your Board therefore consider it sensible that 
adequate recognition should be given in the 
capital structure to the fact that the major part 
of the profit retentions have been invested in 
assets of a permanent nature, hence the pro- 
posal to capitalise £2,200,000 from Revenue 
Reserves to be appropriated as bonus shares 
amongst the Ordinary Shareho'ders in the ratio 
of one for one It shoud not be assumed that 
an increase in dividend will automatically follow 
from such an operation. On present indications, 
it is unlikely that this will be so, but the pro- 
posals for dividend for the current year will be 
determined as usual by the Directors in the 
light of the results achieved. Certain aspects 
connected with the provosa!ls are under con- 
sideration by our lea! advisers and when these 
are settled. the necessary meetings of share- 
holders will be convened for the purpose of 
giving effect to the proposed capitalisation. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Current Assets afford more than double cover 
for Current Liabilities. Stocks are slichtly below 
the level of a year ago, but this is balanced 
by a small increase in Debtors. The combined 


“total of Bank Balances and Tax Reserve Certifi- 


cates is nearly £600,000 higher than at June 30, 
1958 


Total Net Assets after deduction of the 
Preference Capital, are equivalent to £5 12s. 
approximately per share on the £2,200,000 
Ordinary Share Capital. Such figure is based 
solely on the book value of the Assets. 


The Parent Company’s Balance Sheet shows 
a similar pattern to that of the Group Ba‘ance 
Sheet. The increase in Shares in Subsidiary 
Companies reflects the purchase during 
the year of the entire Share Capital in 
E. H. Pickford and Co. Ltd. and Watsons 
(Metallurgists) Ltd. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As Chairman of a Group which owes so much 
to the enterprise and initiative of individuals 
and which still retains ties of a “ family ” char- 
acter, I am relieved that the bogy of National- 
isation has been removed for the present. But 
the optimism that might have been engendered 
by the return of the Government at the recent 
election should be tempered by the knowledge 
that although there has been an underlying 
improvement in industry in general during the 
last 12 months, there are still important sec- 
tions to which the recovery has not spread. 
Furthermore, apart from the success of the 
motor car and heavy electrical industries, we are 
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not obtaining the results in the export field 
which we should. I mention these factors as a 
background, because as I have pointed out 
earlier in the review, we have major interests as 
suppliers to a wide renge of industry, and our 
fortunes are largely bound up with the 
prosperity of the customers to whom we 
supply. 

You will have gathered from my remarks on 
the individual sections of the Group that I con- 
sider the outlook to be reasonably satisfactory 
for our interests in scrap, shipbreaking, cement, 
quarries, supply of contractors plant, supply and 
construction of railway sidings, ‘motor car 
distribution and in the re-rolling of steel, 
but I cannot be so sanguine about those 
sections of the Group which are concerned with 
heavy engineering and the machine tool 
industries, 


We all hope that the Government will be 
successful in developing policies which will pro- 
mote higher productivity in all sections of 
industry, and higher real incomes, without set- 
ting up inflationary pressures. If we can achieve 
conditions of prosperity and stability in this 
country, we shall be enabled to assist the un- 
developed areas both of the Commonwealth and 
in other parts of the world. The need 
for this is unquestionable, then I think 
we may look forward to the future with hope 
and confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
tthe dividends recommended declared. The re- 
‘tiring directors were re-elected and the auditors 
re-appointed. 





LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Leethems (Twilfit) Limited was held on 
November 26th at Southsea, Hants, Mr A. E. 
Downing, FCA (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


We ate pleased to record improved trading 
conditions during the latter part of the Com- 
pany’s financial year which are reflected in the 
increased profits. 


By keeping in step with the demands of 
changing fashions our designers ensure that we 
are not only retaining but increasing our share 
of the lightweight corsetry trade. Contrary 
to the experience of others the demand for our 
traditional garments, made from the more rigid 
fabrics, is increasing. 


Your Directors feel that the accumulated 
amounts retained and placed to Capital Reserve 
Account, aggregating £150,000, should be 
applied to paying up in full a further issue of 
Bonus Ordinary Shares in the ratio of one new 
Ordinary Share for every two existing Ordinary 
Shares held. In the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances it is hoped that in future it may 
be possible to justify a more liberal distribution 
of earnings to Ordinary shareholders and that 
in any event the 10 per cent dividend paid for 
each of the past five years will be maintained 
on the Ordinary Share Capital as increased by 
the proposed Bonus Shares. 


The improved trading conditions during the 
latter part of the Company’s financial year are 
being maintained. 


The report was adopted and at a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting the scrip issue 
proposals were approved. 
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THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Indian Companies Act 1913) 


SIR BIREN MOOKERJEE ON INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


The Annual General Meeting of The Indian 
Iron and Steel Company Limited, will be held 
on December 21st in Calcutta. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Sir Biren Mookerjee, which 
has been issued to the shareholders along with 
the Directors’ Report and audited accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1959: 


Production of Ingot steel at 608,205 tons 
showed a welcome improvement of 100,625 tons 
over the previous year, but the factors to which 
I drew attention last year continued to keep 
output well below plant capacity. There were 
no fewer than nine sporadic strikes in different 
Departments during the year and the discipline 
of the workers leaves much to be desired. Dis- 
organisation of operations by reason of the 
extensions works continued and it will be some 
little time before facilities are freely available to 
enable the expanded plant gradually to be 
worked up to its full output capability. 


I commented last year as an exception on the 
good performance of the Sheet Mills in 1957-58, 
and I should again like to commend their very 
creditable performance in having established a 
yet higher production record for 1958-59. 


Production of castings at the Kulti foundries 
improved owing primarily to the operation of 
the Second Spun Pipe Plant, total output of 
castings being 147,325 tons against 115,969 tons 
in the previous year. 


DOMESTIC MARKET 


When all the plants in both the sectors get 
into production more or less according to 
schedule, my fear is that there will be so much 
iron and steel produced that it will be difficult 
for the producers to be able to dispose of their 
output. 


As producers we are interested not only in 
producing more and more, but in selling what 
we produce at economic prices. The manu- 
facturers in both the sectors are likewise 
interested in selling all that they produce in 
whatever form not only to the intermediate but 
to the ultimate consumers. Without an extensive 


_ domestic market not only for this, but for all 


other manufacturing industries, the persistence 
in calling for more and more production by new 
or the existing plants may, instead of promoting, 
actually retard the industrial development of 
the country by making the manufacture of 
goods unprofitable or the products unsaleable. 


By and large and in the final analysis the 
consumer of all goods and services is the 
common man. It is, therefore, essential that 
the Government should ask not for more pro- 
duction and less consumption but for more 
production and more consumption to absorb 
what is produced. For this purpose several 
changes in the policy of the Government are 
necessary, the two most important of which are, 
first, the lowering of the selling prices by avoid- 
ing the setting up of Government Trading 
organisations and the. mischievous idea of 
obtaining revenue by monopolistic high prices 
which is no more than indirect taxation without 
parliamentary control; and secondly, the in- 
creasing of the purchasing power of these con- 


sumers by reducing taxation, both direct and 
indirect. The whole burden of the taxation :s 
practically carried by these people. Until it is 
considerably lightened, they will have no 
resources from which they can buy the goods 
produced. 


But alleviation of taxation is not all. Cost of 
production must also be reduced and here, so 
far as the labour cost per ton of saleable product 
is concerned, industry finds itself faced with 
a further difficulty for so long as Government 
regards the establishment or expansion of indus- 
tries primarily as a source of providing employ- 
ment this cannot be done for two important 
reasons. First, of course, is that inflation has 
been constantly increasing the cost of living of 
all the consumers including the workmen. The 
latter therefore ask for increase in their wages 
from time to time. The industries on the other 
hand are handicapped by the compulsion to 
employ more men than are required. Whilst 
the problem of employment is an acute one, it 
cannot be solved merely by creating unnecessary 
jobs and increasing the cost of production and 
the burden on the consumer. The solution is 
to be found, if at all, in more production at 
lower costs and more consumption at lower 
selling prices as has been the case in other 
developed countries and not by adopting the 
reverse process. 


EXPORT MARKET 


It is commonly assumed that if the production 
of steel is beyond the demand of the domestic 
market, then the surplus can be exported, but 
on the existing selling price structure, loaded 
as it is with heavy excise duty, freight equalisa- 
tion and various surcharges, I do not see where 
we can find foreign markets. In the Far East 
we are likely to be faced with severe competition 
from Japan and now probably China, and also 
from Australia, whose cost of production is such 
that I see exports have recently been made even 
to Russia. The Middle East and Eastern 
Europe will be more successfully covered by the 
USSR and her satellites, and the whole of 
Western and Northern Europe by Western 
Germany, France and the UK whose existing 
and potential capacity is in excess of the demand 
and who depend largely for their food and many 
essential raw materials on imports and must 
therefore export to pay for these imports. All 
these countries may become more formidable 
competitors than our planners seem to realise, 
and it is possible we may be entirely priced 
out of every foreign market worth capture. 


If the iron and steel industry has to compete 
with other iron and steel making countries, then 
we must follow their ways and means of pro- 
duction and costing. What would this mean? 
We have firstly to see that the manning of our 
plants is if.possible on a par with theirs or in 
any event is not allowed to exceed the level at 
which our labour cost per ton will be competi- 
tive with theirs ; then that the wage structure is 
brought into line with their practice, namely. 
that every job has its assigned wage unlike in 
India where wages are increased yearly by auto- 
matic grade increments with corresponding 
increase of the cost of production from year to 
year. 
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After commenting on the Government’s 


Jabour policy and productivity, the chairman 
continued : 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS 


The year under review is the last year for 
which shareholders will receive credit in respect 
of their dividends for income-tax paid by the 
Company. Under the provisions of the Finance 
Act, 1959, future dividends will be declared 
gross and the only credit that shareholders will 
receive will be for the tax that must be deducted 
at the prescribed rates on payment of their 
individual dividends. Some indications of the 
Company’s future dividend policy will therefore 
be expected of me. 


So far as the Preference shares are concerned, 
the dividend on these is expressed to be 5 per 
cent free of tax, and the dividend at this rate 
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will in accordance with the provisions of the 
Finance Act, 1959, be grossed up to such an 
amount as after deduction of 30 per cent thereof 
would represent the previous amount payable 
free of tax and this gross dividend then paid to 
the individual shareholders under deduction of 
tax at the prescribed rates. 


It will normally be the policy of your Direc- 
tors, circumstances permitting, to apply so far 
as possible a similar principle in determining 
the future rate of gross dividend payable on the 
existing Ordinary share capital. It will be 
appreciated, however, that the ability of the 
Company to compensate its shareholders in this 
manner will to a large extent be dependent upon 
the saving under the new basis of corporate 
taxation and that for many years to come it will 
be necessary to make large reserve allocations 
out of profits in order to provide finance for the 
repayment of our very heavy loan liabilities. 





ALLIED BAKERIES 


EQUAL VOTING RIGHTS FOR “A” AND “B” SHARES 


GROUP’S CONTRIBUTION TO PRICE STABILITY 
The Twenty-Fourth Annual General Meeting of Allied Bakeries Limited was held 


on November 27th in London. 


Mr W. Garfield Weston (the Chairman) presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

In this country, in Australia, and in South Africa we are among the leaders in every 
one of our major activities—in bread, in biscuits, in cake, in icecream and in other foods. 

Our bakery division is continuing to operate at a very high level of efficiency and we 
have been successful, by using large scale advertising, in establishing “ SUNBLEST ” as 
our nationally known trade name. The quality of our bread and confectionery is unsur- 
passed—if I may slightly misuse a well known phrase—‘“ We have never made it so good ry 
and, incidentally, we have never before made it in so many different, and equally good, 


varieties. 


Although there is evidence that the national biscuit market is a contracting market I 
can assure you that we are certainly holding our own and that, also, we are continually 
seeking ways of utilising to even better advantage our most efficient factories and distri- 


bution organisation. 


The sales of our grocery interests are steadily increasing and, our ice-cream interests, 
under the trade name of “ Neilsons” are going from strength to strength. 

We have had some wonderful results from our overseas companies—in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa—and, indeed, look forward to more great progress by them 


in the years to come. 


The Chairman announced that his son, Mr Garry Weston, who for a number of years 
had been managing their biscuit subsidiaries in Australia, had been elected by the Directors 


as Vice-Chairman of the Company. 


NEW VICE-CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 

Mr Garry Weston then gave a review of the financial accounts and, commenting on 
the record profit figure of £6,866,000, said that after various appropriations they were 
left with a net profit amounting to £3,290,000. He added: To appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of this net profit figure it is necessary to relate it to our sales of £125 million. We 
are, in fact, earning just about 6}d. net profit after tax on every £1 of sales we make. 

We are continuing to build up the strength of our organisation and this year we have 
ploughed back into the business for expansion, re-equipment and extension nearly 


£5,200,000. 


Mr Garfield Weston, continuing his review, also commented on the net profit margin 
of 63d. per £ of sales, and said: I believe that the stability of any really great commercial 
organisation is based on large sales and on small profit margins. We have been promised 
an even better standard of living in this country, but this can only come from stabilisation 
of prices. Our organisation has its part to play in this ; by utilising every available modern 
method to expand our sales, with ever increasing turnover we shall be able to keep our 


margins at a modest level. 


In this way we shall make a contribution to the stability of 


prices, and, at the same time, continue to give Shareholders a proper return on their money. 
Commenting on the non-voting ordinary stock, Mr Garfield Weston announced that 
the Directors had decided to submit proposals to give the existing “ B” shares equal voting 
rights with the “ A” shares, it would not be their intention to give any form of compensa- 
tion to “ A” Shareholders. At the same time, in view of the group’s diversification steps 
would be taken to change the Company’s name. 
Mr Garfield Weston concluded: Your Directors today declared a first interim of 6 per 


cent on the enlarged capital against equivalent of 5 per cent last year. 


On the basis of 


three interim dividends this would mean a total of 18 per cent. If expectations are realised 
it is hoped to declare a bonus of 3 per cent as in the last two years, so bringing up the 
total to 21 per cent against equivalent of 18 per cent. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


The annual general meeting of the Johannes- 
burg Consolidated Investment Company, 
Limited, was held on December Ist in Johannes- 
burg. 

Mr D. A. B. Watson, who presided in the 
unavoidable absence of the Chairman, Mr H. Zs 
Joei, sad: Our investment income of £1,929,000 
was less than that earned during the previous 
year, the decrease being of the order of 
£170,000. This reduction was the resuit largely 
of earlier unfavourable trading conditions in the 
platinum, base metal and copper industries. 
I am happy to report, however, that there has 
been a satisfactory improvement in the outlook 
for these and most of our other fields of invest- 
ment, and if this improvement is maintained, it 
is fully expected to result in increased invest- 
ment income during the current year. 


The anticipated improvement in the earning 
capacity of our investments is reflected in the 
rise in their market value at June, 30, 1959, 
which vaiue, after adding unquoted stocks at 
Directors’ valuation, increased during the year 
from approximately £22,440,000 to £28,368,000. 
This increase of about £5,928,000 includes net 
additional investments made during the year at 
a cost of about £1,381,000, so that the actual 
appreciation in the market value of investments, 
both quoted and unquoted, was 
£4,547,000. 


The profit from realisation of investments was 
£293,000, which is £140,000 less than the figure 
for the previous year. After allowing for various 
items of revenue and expenditure, the total profit 
of the company before taxation amounted to 
£2,041,000. which is about £300,000 less than 
that tor the twelve months ended June, 1958. 


Despite the reduction in gross profit, the 
charge for taxation for the year was consider- 
ably greater than that for the preceding year. 
Mainly because of the heavier provision for taxa- 
tion the profit available after taxation for the 
year was £990,000, as compared with £1,940,000 
in the previous year. 


about 


Owing to the net re-appreciation in the value 
of our portfolio and the materially improved 
outlook for our investments as a whole com- 
pared with the previous year, the transfer to 
Investment Reserve amounted to only £247,000 
as compared with the transfer in the previous 
year of £1,738,000. We have been able to main- 
tain the dividend at last year’s rate of 4s. 6d. 
while leaving the carry forward practically un- 
changed, 

The Chairman then referred in detail to the 
principal fields of investment in which the com- 
pany was interested, namely diamonds, copper, 
platinum, gold, various base metals and South 
African industrial activities and continued: 


I am confident that during the current year 
ending June, 1960, our income from investments 
will show an appreciable increase on the figure 
for last year, and, provided that there is no 
major depreciation in the book value of our 
investments, I am equally confident of our 
ability at least to maintain last year’s rate of 
dividend, Whilst on the subject, I have to 


inform you that the Board of your company has 
decided that, commencing in January, 1960, 
consideration will in future, be given at that time 
each year to the payment of an interim dividend. 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF MERGER 


THE ECONOMIST DECEMBER 5, 1959 


SATISFACTORY BUSINESS TRENDS CONTINUING 


PROPOSED RIGHTS ISSUE OF SHARES 


MR IAN W. MACDONALD ON THE GENERAL BANKING PICTURE 


The First Annual General Meeting of The 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited 
will be held on December 24th in Edinburgh. 


The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr Ian W. Macdonald, CA, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 


Following the merger of the two Banks, your 
Board elected me as their Chairman, and thus 
I have the honour of submitting the first annual 
statement of the combined Institution. 


I am glad to say that, as a result of careful 
and skilled planning and much hard work on 
the part of the officials and staffs of the two 
Banks—ably assisted by our professional advisers 
—everything went smoothly on September 16th, 
the appointed day. New Bank notes, cheques, 
stationery, name plates all appeared at the right 
time and places, thus minimising the degree of 
inconvenience experienced by our customers 
consequent upon the change of name. I am also 
happy to say that already there is solid evidence 
of co-operation and unity of purpose at all levels, 
and I feel sure that the combined Bank has the 
full support of the entire staff—some 3,500 
strong. 


FEATURES OF PAST YEAR 


Before turning to our domestic finances, it is 
appropriate to look for a few moments at the 
British banking picture. The past year might 
be described as one of “no change” in official 
monetary policy. Credit, which was liberated 
in mid-1958, has remained unfettered, and the 
significant financial trends of 1959 are all related 
to this new-found freedom. After a slow start 
in the latter half of 1958, there was a violent 
upsurge of credit demand, and the two principal 
indicators—bank and hire purchase advances— 
confirmed that this was being met to a degree 
unprecedented in the past twenty years. Since 
July, 1958, advances by the London Clearing 
Banks have risen by 41 per cent. 


Fortunately, this abnormally rapid growth has 
not so far been associated with any of the 
monetary symptoms of inflation. Bank deposits 
and the supply of money have not risen pro- 
portionately and the heavy sales by the Banks 
of Government investments to finance their 
lending appear to have been well absorbed out 
of net savings, which are currently reported at 
high levels. Similarly, the large increase in hire 
purchase debt has so far been largely financed 
from private sources without any strain on ite 
monetary system. Overall, Britain has enioyed 
a year of satisfactory economic 'yalance and 
monetary stability. 


POSITION IN SCOTLAND 


Unfortunately, Scotland has not been quite so 
happily placed and, while there has been no 
widespread or general setback, some of our basic 
industries, such as shipbuilding, marine engi- 
neering, coal and steel have had a difficult and 
disturbing year. As a result, Scotland has been 
below the national average in its productive 
growth and has not shown up well in the 
unemployment figures. 


_ ing principles and practices. 


In any banking review of 1959, reference must 
be made to the recently published Report of the 
Radcliffe Committee. Our special interest 
naturally lies in the references to Scottish bank- 
As was to be 
expected, the Committee focused its attention 
on differences between Scottish and English 
banking and in particular on the circulation of 
Scottish bank notes. In the Report the Scottish 
system is commended and there are no pro- 
posals involving any material change in the 
pattern or functions of the Scottish Banks, 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I would now refer to the banking activity 
and results of the combined Institution since our 
former Governors reported to Shareholders and 
Stockholders a year ago. Our separate experi- 
ences prior to the merger followed the general 
banking trend—a modest rise in deposits, a 
sharp expansion in advances associated with 
substantial sales of Government investments, and 
a welcome improvement in earnings. This also 
has been the experience from the merger date 
to the close of the financial year on October 
31st, and I am glad to say is still continuing. 
It will be seen that the first accounts of the 
combined Bank reflect these changes. 


By way of explanation, the accounts now sub- 
mitted for the period—approximately a year— 
to October 31, 1959, show one figure of profit 
which represents our joint earnings, partly while 
separate and partly while conjoined. Equally, 
the appropriations of profit for dividends and 
other purposes cover the full period since our 
last separate accounts. To facilitate compari- 
son we have shown, both in the Profit and Loss 
Account and Balance Sheet, combined figures for 
the previous year. These figures are based on 
the last published accounts of the two Banks 
and, in our view, give a broad measure of com- 
parison. It will be appreciated that there inevi- 
tably existed certain variations in pre-merger 
practices and classifications, but, as these were 
not material, we have not thought it necessary 
to adjust, to any extent, the published figures of 
the preceding year. 


A CHANGE IN FORM 


There is, however, one change in the form of 
the accounts to which I would like to refer. 
The Commercial Bank owned subsidiaries 
operating in the hire purchase field, but the 
combined Bank had no subsidiary companies at 
October 31, 1959, and therefore no consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account or Balance Sheet 
appears in the accounts now submitted. The 
reason for this change has already been inti- 
mated to Shareholders, but, for the purposes 
of record, I might briefly re-state the facts. In 
the closing months of 1958 we agreed with 
Lloyds Bank Limited to share, on a fifty-fifty 
basis, our respective hire purchase interests. 


To achieve this end a new holding company, 
Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited, was formed 
and this company acquired from the Commer- 
cial Bank its hire purchase investments in ex- 
change for 50 per cent of its own issued capital. 


Accordingly our hire purchase interests are now 
represented by our shareholding in Lloyds & 
Scottish Finance, which appears in our Balance 
Sheet under Frade Investments. Cerrespond- 
ingly our income from hire purchase activities 
now comes to us by way of dividends paid by 
the new holding company. 


MODEST RISE IN DEPOSITS 


I would like to say a word or two by way 
of specific comment on the more important 
items which appear in the accounts. 


Deposits at £236 million show a modest rise 
over the year of £9 million (4 per cent). This 
is rather less than the average increase over the 
same period of the English Clearing Banks. It 
is never possible to make any close analysis of 
the reasons for variations in deposits which 
fluctuate quite considerably from day to day. 


Many Shareholders will have seen the new 
Notes of the National Commercial Bank. These 
are issued in denominations of £1, £5, £20 and 
£100 and take the place of Notes of similar de- 
nominations formerly issued by “ National ” and 
“ Commercial.” We have had many favourable 
comments on the designs and colours of the new 
Notes. As to circulation, the monetary value of 
all Notes, old and new, in the hands of the 
public at the Balance Sheet date amounted to 
£37 million—an increase of £1 million. 


The Note Circulation of the Scottish Banks 
is undoubtedly a pointer to the state of the 
Scottish economy, and the fact that the circula- 
‘ion has been fairly constant over the past two 
vears indicates a slowing down of economic pro- 
gress during that period. 


LIQUIDITY RATIO 


Our liquidity ratio, which is measured by com- 
paring cash and other quick assets (£110 million) 
with liabilities to the public by way of Deposits 
and Notes in Circulation (£273 million), works 
out at over 40 per cent, which we regard as 
satisfactory. 


British Government investments at £68} 
million are some £29 million below the com- 
bined portfolio of a year ago. This large reduc- 
tion represents, in the main, sales to finance the 
growing volume of advances, which at £96 mil- 
lion are £30 million up on the year—an increase 
of approximately 45 per cent. 


You will observe that Trade Investments 
stand at £6 million, whereof £54 million is 
invested in Lloyds & Scottish Finance, to which 
I have already referred. This latter figure is 
£23 million greater than that appearing for 
shares in subsidiary companies in the Commer- 
cial Bank Balance Sheet of a year ago, and the 
increase represents our 50 per cent share of 
additional hire purchase investments effected 
through Lloyds & Scottish Finance. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTIES 


In the course of the merger negotiations, the 
Boards of the two Banks agreed that professional 
valuations of the properties should be obtained. 
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It was recognised that over the years it had been 
the policy of each Bank to write down rather 
severely the historical cost of properties. The 
resultant figures in the respective Balance Sheets 
were clearly unrealistic from both a cost and 
market value viewpoint, and were not necessarily 
consistent in the degree of undervaluation. As 
anticipated, the professional valuations showed 
aggregate figures far in excess of both book 
values and historical costs, 


There seems to be little advantage in entering 
properties in a Balance Sheet at an arbitrary 
amount not resting on any conventional basis, 
and accordingly your Board decided to restore 
the aggregate to a figure which, although still 
under cost, is more closely related to that basis 
and is substantially below market value. This 
operation involved the addition of £1} million 
to the book value of properties, with a corre- 
sponding increase in capital reserves. 


PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


I indicated earlier that the changing pattern 
of banking business had resulted in a welcome 
improvement in our earnings. Moreover, the 
profits of our hire purchase associates have also 
been rising. In consequence the profit for the 
year (after tax) at £1,194,504 shows an improve- 
ment of approximately 36 per cent on the com- 
bined profits of the two Banks for the prev:ous 
year. Out of these profits your Board have 
appropriated £250,000 to Contingencies Account, 
£200,000 to the Pension Funds and £10,000 to 
the Commercial Bank Widows’ Fund, which will 
be the continuing fund for the combined Bank, 
the! National Bank Annuity Fund now being a 
closed fund. Interim dividends paid prior to 
the merger are shown in the accounts. It is now 
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recommended that on the two Preference Share 
issues final dividends be paid, making in all 10 
per cent and 5 per cent respectively. You will 
recall that the Directors expected that, in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances, a further 


- dividend of 9 per cent would be recommended 


on the Ordinary Shares. Since the date of that 
announcement in March, 1959, the earnings 
position has improved to a degree which could 
not then be anticipated and your Board are now 
happy to recommend an additional dividend of 
5 per cent, making 14 per cent actual, over and 
above the interim dividends of 6 per cent paid 
by each Bank prior to the merger. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


In recent months your Board has been con- 
sidering the adequacy of the Capital and Reserve 
structure of the Bank. You will see from the 
Balance Sheet that this amounts to some £134 
million. This might be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory foundation, for the time being, for our 
purely banking activities. We are, however, in 
the fortunate position of having, for our size, a 
relatively larger stake in hire purchase than any 
other Bank in the United Kingdom. As I have 
told you, our investment in Lloyds & Scottish 
Finance is approximately £54 million, and it is 
anticipated that we shall make a further invest- 
ment in this company during the current year. 
When this factor is brought into the reckoning, 
it becomes evident that the Bank’s Capital and 
Reserve structure should be substantially en- 
larged. Your Board feel that the most appro- 
priate method to broaden the base is by way of 
a rights issue to the Ordinary Shareholders on 
favourable terms. 


Accordingly, as has been announced, it is pro- 
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posed to seek the approval of Shareholders to 
an increase in capital which will enable the 
Directors to offer to Ordinary Shareholders one 
new share for every two held at a price of 25s. 
per new share. If this scheme is approved, the 
Bank’s Capital and Reserves will rise from £134 
million to over £20 million. Insmaking a pro- 
posal of this nature, it is desirable that the 
Ordinary Shareholders should have some indi- 
cation of the dividend which, in the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances, your Directors would 
expect to be able to recommend for the current 
year on the enlarged Ordinary Capital. In my 
letter to Shareholders, which is issued with this 
statement, a dividend of 15 per cent is forecast 
for the current year. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


I would wish to finish this statement—as it 
was started—on a personal note. A year ago 
the Governors of the two Banks submitted to 
Shareholders and Stockholders a report on their 
stewardship in association with their Director 
colleagues. I am sure I voice the feelings of all 
of you in thanking Lord Saltoun and Lord 
Rowallan and the Extraordinary Directors for 
their valued services to the respective Institu- 
tions. It was with a considerable measure of 
regret that we decided that the structure of 
directorate in the combined Bank should be on 
what are now orthodox lines. 


To Mr David Alexander in his capacity as 
General Manager, to his immediate colleagues, 
and to all other officials, managers and members 
of the staff we would offer our appreciation of 
their prodigious efforts which ensured the 
smooth flow of a most complicated series of 
technical operations associated with the merger. 








NETHERLANDS BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 8? PER CENT 
INSTITUTION’S GROWING STRENGTH 


The Ninth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders of the Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa was held on December 1, 1959, Mr J. P. 
Kakebeeke (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
larised statement: 


POSITION OF THE BANK 





ACCOUNTS 


The internal economic difficulties experienced 
in the Union, particularly during the first six 
months of the financial year under review, and 
the lower national import and export values 
naturally affected the Bank’s local and inter- 
National business activities to some extent. A 
factor which similarly influenced our earning 
power was the lowering of the South African 
Reserve Bank’s official discount rate and the 
delayed and halting adjustment made to this 
reduction by the short-term interest rate pattern 
in the Union. 

Under the circumstances it is satisfactory that 
the net profit could be maintained at about 
last year’s level. 


It would appear as if we can look to the 
future with greater confidence. General 
economic prospects have improved to some 
extent. Particularly pleasing, for instance, has 
been the marked recovery in the Union’s exports 


since the second quarter of this year, a develop- 
ment which is also reflected in the Bank’s export 
financing figures since then. I am also pleased 
to state that the number of our connections and 
the business entrusted to us are still growing 
satisfactorily and continue to strengthen the 
entire structure of our institution. 


Our development in the Federation was also 
maintained at a favourable level, particularly 
when it is borne in mind that economic condi- 
tions were. in broad outline, rather similar to 
those in the Union. 


The results of our London office can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 


During the year valuable services were 
rendered by our Representative Office in New 
York, which was opened in September, 1958. 


Mention should alsd be made of the continued 
valuable co-operation with the Nederlandse 
Overzee Bank NV, Amsterdam and its 
branches, respectively affiliates, in Rotterdam, 
The Hague, Hamburg, Brussels and Antwerp. 


As is customary, all additions to furniture, 
office equipment and stationery were written off 
while adeauate provision has been made for 
taxation, possible bad and doubtful debts, 
depreciation of bank buildings and for the 
customary strengthening of the Staff Pension 
Fund. 


NEW OFFICES 
During this year a branch was opened in the 
new centre of Braamfontein in Johannesburg. 
PARTICIPATIONS 


It is our belief that, in keeping with similar 
developments in other countries, the Bank 





should also extend the scope of its activities 
into other financial fields, particularly in 
association with organisations already operating 
therein. 

In the course of this year the total share 
capital of £200,000 of the Netherlands Finance 
and Investment Corporation Limited, estab- 
lished in Pretoria in 1949, was taken over from 
our affiliate, the Nederlandse Overzee Bank 
NV in Amsterdam. 

The Bank also acquired this year a 25 per 
cent participation in the share capital of the 
South African Scottish Finance Corporation 
Limited. This company, established in 
Johannesburg in 1958, is engaged in hire 
purchase financing. With the other partners in 
the foregoing enterprise, namely the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Limited, Lloyds Bank Limited 
and the British and Commonwealth Shipping 
Company Limited, it was subsequently decided 
to acquire approximately 85 per cent of the share 
capital of the Credit Corporation of South 
Africa Limited, one of the main hire purchase 
finance institutions operating in the Union. 
The Bank’s participation in this instance will 
also amount to 25 per cent. 

Finally, it was also decided to subscribe to 
the capital of the Federal Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation Limited, established in the 
Federation earlier this year. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


In the Directors’ Report it is provosed to 
increase the Reserve by £100,000 to £1,350,000. 

Your Directors again recommend a dividend 
of 8} per cent, or Ils. 9d. per share, for the year 
under review 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BROOKE BOND & CO.LTD. 


TRADING PROFIT UP BY £241,400 


The Sixty-s#enth Annual General Meeting 
of Brooke Bond & Co. Ltd. was held in London 
on November 27th.. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr John Brooke: 


Group Net Profit after Tax for the year to 
June 30, 1959, is £2,231,006 compared with 
£1,758,399 last year. 


The Trading Profit of £4,488,222 is £241,400 
up on last year (a pity it’s not a record). There 
was an extra benefit of £125,168 due to a 
reduction in the Reserve for unrealised profit 
on stocks (last year we had to reduce profits by 
£78,088 for this). 


We have continued to earn fair profits 
throughout Great Britain, though not quite so 
good as in the preceding year, aided once again 
by stable prices on the tea market. 


East Africa made the best showing, where 
your tea crop was a good one, and at last a 
successful braking effect has been exerted on 
production costs. 


Profits in India, Ceylon and Pakistan were 
rather better; they would have been better 
still, but for the phenomenal rates of taxa- 
tion imposed by the governments of these 
countries. 


TEA SUPPLIES 


World tea supplies were slightly in excess of 
consumption requirements during the period. 
This kept the market low for the plainer types 
which always suffer most under such conditions. 
Good teas remained at a remunerative level for 
those lucky (or clever) enough to produce them. 
There appears now to be a stronger statistical 
position in course of development. Production 
in 1959 has so far not exceeded that in 1958, 
whereas consumption continues to increase. 
This is particularly the case in India and the 
Middle East, where tea is recognised as the 
finest and cheapest beverage both to quench 
thirst and to revive drooping spirits. 


Here at home spirits are high, and perhaps 
for that reason tea consumption has lagged a 
little behind the 1958 intake. 


Some tea consumption at any rate has 
increased in Great Britain—that’s the consump- 
tion of Brooke Bond Tea. 


INCREASED WORLD 
SALES 


Our sales volume shows an increase of nearly 
£11 million. £3 million of this sum came from 
increased sales of our packet teas throughout 
the world. The biggest part of the balance 
came from the new bulk tea trade with Bushells 
in Australia (reckoned in terms of £ million and 
lb million) ; and also from a useful increase in 
the rest of our bulk tea trade. 


Progress in the sale of our packet teas is 
helped by the higher standard of living now 
being enjoyed by many peoples in Asia ‘and 
Africa for whom a cup of tea—once an 
occasional luxury—is becoming a daily 
pleasure. 


A year ago we carried out a revaluation of 
land and buildings in Great Britain. 


There has also been a revaluation of some 
overseas properties this year, resulting in a 
further credit to Capital Reserves of £326,721. 


To attempt a comparison of the total book 
value of Fixed Assets with their real value 
(whether market or going concern) is never 
easy, though we know the various revaluations 
in the last few years have brought the net book 
value of £11,755,384 to a point much closer to 
their real value. 


Last year we referred to the high rates of 
taxation on our businesses in India, Ceylon and 
Pakistan. Direct taxation on the profits of 
companies in India has been reduced, but the 
advantage of this to shareholders has been 
practically wiped out by taxation on dividends. 


In East Africa our current taxation charge 
has been considerably reduced by the new 
allowances to encourage agricultural develop- 
ment. 


We always bring in as a commitment our 
legal liability for orders placed for buildings 
and machinery, amounting this year to £746,000. 
Over and above this total, we estimate that it 
will cost about £790,000 to bring to full bearing 
all our immature tea and coffee acreage, including 
the necessary buildings and machinery. This 
expenditure, mostly in East Africa, will be 
spread ‘fairly evenly over the next four or five 
years. 


Another project looming up is the large new 
tea packing factory we have started to build at 
Redbourn near London. The cost of this will 
be about £400,000. 


SATISFACTORY CONDITIONS 
OVERSEAS 


Our tea estates in North and South India, 
Ceylon and East Africa were visited by Mr 
Rutter during the year ; without exception, his 
reports are extremely satisfactory. 


Owing to severe drought conditions in South 
India, Ceylon and Tanganyika, yields were 
seriously reduced and account for a reduction 
of nearly 1 million lb of crop in the Group as a 
whole. However, properties in Assam and 
Kenya were not affected and showed handsome 
increases ; Kenya’s increase was nearly 1 million 
lb of made tea. 


The planting out of new areas in Africa was 
completed to schedule, some 600 acres in all. 
Conditions in that country are rapidly changing 
and your Company continues to give every 
possible consideration to the welfare of its 
African employees. Rations have now been 
converted into wages value, so that each indi- 
vidual now receives only cash which can be 
spent as chosen. 


Trading in the current year has been quite 
good, though of course it is never good enough 
to satisfy any of us. However, sales (as we 
say in the jargon) “show an increase over the 
corresponding period of last year.’ The tea 
market is hardening and maybe there will be 
a tendency for us to earn a bit less on the 
swings of distribution and a bit more upon the 
roundabouts of tea growing. 


NEW STAFF 
SCHEME 


We have recently started a Scheme to help 
our Staff purchase limited numbers of “B” 
Ordinary Shares, should they wish to do so. 
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The Scheme operates by means of a loan {:m 
the Company to Trustees. 


The Trustees buy shares on the Siock 
Exchange upon application from employees, 
The staff then pay the Trustees for these s):ares 
by means of regular weekly payments over 4 
period of about two years. When the employee 
has completed his payments to the Trustee: for 
his shares the Company will then make him 4 
small gift of “B” shares which the Trusiees 
will purchase for the employee—a maximum 
of 40 “B” shares per employee. 


So far, about 250 members of the staff are 
in the Scheme. If some of us have been sur- 
prised all of us have been greatly encouriged 
by this response. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 


W. & J. LAWLEY 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED ORDER BOOK 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
W. & J. Lawley Limited was held on December 
2nd in Birmingham, Mr H. J. Gaunt (chairman 
and joint managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: 


The Group Profit on Trading amounts to 
£107,525, compared with £108,285 in the pre- 
vious year. In my last Report I said that after 
a lean period in the Ironfoundry Industry, our 
Order Book had improved. I am pleased to say 
that this improvement was maintained and our 
output increased in a satisfactory manner. 


Our Subsidiary Company, in keeping with 
others in the same trade, found a considerable 
drop in orders, but this was arrested towards 
the end of our Financial Year and we are now 
working to capacity. At the moment this trend 
seems to be maintained and, naturally, both 
companies will use every endeavour to see that 
we take our share of this improvement. 


Out of a Net Profit of £87,297 Taxation re- 
quires £42,097, leaving Profit after Taxation of 
£45,200. The Directors propose a Dividend of 
25 per cent less tax the same rate as in the 
previous year. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows the 
financial strength of the Group. Revenue 
Reserves and Surplus total £168,360, an in- 
crease of £2,483 after having written off out of 
Reserves the Goodwill arising on Consolidation 
and amounting to £24,371. Since the Sub- 
sidiary Company was acquired on January 1, 
1956, that Company alone has been able to 
transfer £27,500 to Reserve, and it was now 
thought advisable to write off the figure of 
Goodwill which has appeared on the last three 
Consolidated Balance Sheets. The remaining 
figure of £168,360 is greatly in excess of the 
Company’s Issued Share Capital of £120,000. 
Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities by 
£172,806. 


As usual it is extremely difficult to forecast 
the future, but both Companies have a satis- 
factory number of orders on hand at present. 


There are, however, claims for a shorter 
working week and increases in wages are being 
considered. What difference this will make to 
the stability of the trade I cannot foretell, as 
there is always a strong resistance from our 
customers to any price increase. 


The report was adopted. 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON 
LIMITED 


. RECORD PROFITS 
MR ALBERT PARKINSON’S REVIEW 


The forty-sixth Annual General Meeting cf 
Crompton Parkinson Ltd. was held yesterday 
in London, Mr Albert Parkinson, MBE, the 
Chairman, presided. The following is an 
extract from his statement: 


Notwithstanding intensified competition and 
price reductions, we have succeeded in achieving 
an overall increase both in output and sales of 
many of our products and I consider myself 
fortunate to be able to report a year in which 
the Company’s profits have been raised to record 
levels. 

The consolidated net income of £1,253,021 
shows an increase of £140,592. The Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 9 per cent on the 
Ordinary stock which, together with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent makes a total distribution 
of 14 per cent for the year, subject to income 
tax, an increase of 2 per cent, compared with 
the previous year. A further scrip issue of 
fully paid shares will be allotted in the ratio 
of one new fully paid Ordinary share of 5s. for 
every four Ordinary stock units held. 


OVERSEAS 


It has been mainly in the field of the heavier 
capital equipment that orders have been 
shortest, but in quality and competitiveness our 
Australian organisation has proved well able to 
meet the position, and during the second half 
of the year there was an improvement of orders 
in transformers and other large products. 


In India our activities continue at a high level 
with both factories of our associated manufac- 
turing company fully extended. The manufac- 
turing development which was agreed by your 
Board and our partners in that country has made 
it possible for our advance to continue un- 
checked. 


Much of the technical effort of our works 
management and staff has been spent on 
improving still further your Company’s pro- 
ducts and the extension of our product ranges. 
During the year a further important order was 
placed with your Company by the British Trans- 
port Commission for complete sets of loco- 
motive equipment. The manufacture of this 
order, which is the largest ever placed by the 
Commission for diesel-electric equipment, has 
commenced and will continue for the next two 
years. The Central Electricity Generating Board 
awarded Atomic Power Constructions Ltd., of 
which your Company is a founder member, a 
contract for the construction of a nuclear power 
station at Trawsfynydd in North Wales. The 
electrical equipment which will be supplied by 
your Company during the next few years will 
provide a valuable addition to the input of 
orders to our works. 


I believe that there will be a general increase 
in demand during the current year but that we 
shall be faced with intensified competition in 
many of those traditional fields from which 
your Company normally derives the principal 
part of its income. For this reason I think that 
we can expect a year in which trading condi- 
tions will be considerably more difficult. I have 
referred to the Company’s policy concerning 
expansion as it is to such activities that I believe 
we must look for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of your Company’s profitability. 


‘COMPANY MEETING RESORTS 


S. SIMPSON LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of DAKS Clothing) 


The twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
S. Simpson Limited was held on November 
26th in London. 

Dr S. L. Simpson, the chairman, presided. 

The following is an 
statement: 


extract from his 


The consolidated balance sheet of the Com- 
pany and iis subsidiary companies shows current 
assets of £2,766,825. The aggregate of current 
liabilities and provisions is £775,229. The 
surplus of current assets over current liabilities 
is therefore £1,991,596. 


Your Company pioneered the manufacture of 
high quality Lightweight Suits in this country, 
and the demand which has arisen during the 
past year in the home and overseas markets for 
our Lightweight Suits indicates that our 
research in the techniques of tailoring fine light- 
weight clothes has been of great benefit to this 
organisation and the retailers we serve. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Your wholly owned subsidiary Company, 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited has had another 
successful year with a record turnover and a 
record profit. The high reputation enjoyed by 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited for its selection 
and presentation of the finest quality merchan- 
dise is shown by the increased number of 
customers served during the year, including a 
great number of visitors from overseas. 


Your wholly owned American subsidiary 
company, Simpson Imports Inc., New York, has 
again made substantial progress during the 
year. The Canadian wholly owned subsidiary, 
Daks Canada Limited, has been reorganised 
and a Marketing Manager, trained by S. 
Simpson Limited, has been transferred to 


Canada. During the month of October special 
trade shows were held in Montreal and 
Toronto. 


MANAGEMENT CHANGES 


Due to the expansion of your Company and 
the increasing fields of responsibility of the 
Directors, your Board has agreed upon certain 
changes of management. Major A. Huskisson 
has become Deputy Chairman of S. Simpson 
Limited and Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited. 
Mr H. Balcon has become Managing Director 
of S. Simpson Limited. Mr J. Apfel has 
become Associate Managing Director (Tech- 
nical) of S. Simpson Limited. Major Huskis- 
son has been a Director since 1940, and had 
been Managing Director of the Company since 
1942 ; and his wide experience and knowledge 
will be fully utilised in the important function 
of co-ordinating the activities of the parent 
Company with its subsidiary companies. Mr 
Balcon has been with the Company for 33 
years, and joined the Board in 1937. He was 
appointed Assistant Managing Director in 1947 
and Deputy Managing Director in 1949. Mr 
Apfel has been with the Company for 35 years 
and has been Technical Director since 1949. 
In Simpson (Piccadilly) Limited your wholly 
owned subsidiary company, Mr F. Brame, who 
has been with the Simpson organisation for 30 
years and who was appointed Assistant 
Managing Director of Simpson (Piccadilly) 
Limited in 1948 and Deputy Managing Director 
in 1951, has now been appointed Managing 
Director. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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STAVELEY COAL & IRON 


OUTLOOK MORE FAVOURABLE 


The ninety-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
the Staveley Coal and Iron Company Limited 
was held on December 2nd in London, Mr 
John P. Hunt, Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
1959: 


Last year I said that there was at that time 
little indication of improvement in the level of 
business activity although I viewed the future 
with confidence. At home, | regret to say, this 
slackness in trade continued until the end of 
the financial year and certain of the subsidiary 
companies operating in the machine tool and 
foundry industries have been less profitable. 
This reduction in profits has been largely offset 
by profits from the new acquisitions and in- 
creased profitability in those subsidiari¢és sup- 
plying the consumer market. Consequently the 
profits of the English companies in total are 
almost identical with those of a year ago. 


RECESSION IN CANADA 


The recession in Canada, aggravated by pro- 
longed strikes in the West, has been more 
serious than in this country, with the result that 
our losses there have exceeded those of a year 
ago. Since the end of the financial year there 
are indications of an improvement in the level 
of Canadian business activity. 

The consolidated profit before taxation for 
the year was £1,349,881, a decrease of £55,353 
over the previous year. Due, however, to the 
release of income tax provisions, the profit avail- 
able for distribution is £44,809 higher than last 
year. The directors are recommending a final 
dividend of 7 per cent, less income tax, making 
a total dividend for the year of 10 per cent, the 
same as that paid for the previous year. 

During the financial year just ended the 
Group acquired for cash the issued share capital 
of Amasal Limited, who operate salt works 
principally at Stafford and a group of sales 
divisions located throughout the country hand- 
ling the sales of “ Shaka” table salt and associ- 
ated products. During the current year the 
Amasal salt production will become fully inte- 
grated with The British Soda Company Limited 
and will add to that company’s profitability and 
importance in the salt industry. By this 
acquisition the Group controls almost one 
quarter of the total production of salt in this 
country. 


These acouisitions fit well into the industrial 
pattern of the Group and the Board is satisfied 
that they will yield adequate returns on the 
sums invested in their purchase. 


IMPROVED ORDERS 


As already indicated there has been some 
improvement since the end of the financial 
year in the general level of business activity 
both at home and in Canada. Orders have 
improved, although in the case of the machine 
tool subsidiaries they are still below factory 
capacity, nevertheless the outlook is more 
favourable than at this time a year ago. 


While I cannot make any prediction as to 
the final outcome of the current year’s trading, 
I can say that the profits for the first three 
months of 1959-60 are showing some improve- 
ment over the corresponding three months of 
the previous year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE CRITTALL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


LORD BRAINTREE ON DEVELOPMENTS 
IN ALUMINIUM FIELD 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Crittall Manufacturing Company Limited 
was held on December 2nd in London, Lord 
Braintree (the Chairman) presiding. The follow- 
ing is an extract from his circulated statement: 


When we met a year ago I had to report on a 
period during which we worked short-time a 
day a week over a period of four months. The 
decrease in house building, together with the 
restriction on credit generally, had an adverse 
effect on the building trade. I am pleased to 
tell you that there has been an improvement in 
the period under review, which is reflected in 
the fact that the total sales have increased by 
approximately 74 per cent. The result of this im- 
proved turnover is that the Group profit before 
taxation is £679,697 compared with £628,835, 
which I feel can be regarded as satisfactory. 


The improvement is mainly brought about 
‘by having enough work to maintain full-time 
production, but we are continuing to reduce 
costs by change of method generally involving 
increased mechanisation. 


In spite of the fact that at the beginning of 
the period we were recovering from the restric- 
tions of the previous year the improvement 
covers the whole period. Our grain silo business 
continues to make a substantial contribution to 
our turnover and has been a useful addition to 
our improved window business. 


We have built a new shop at Silver End 
which will enable us to produce several times 
our previous volume of aluminium windows. 
In this connection, I should mention that we 
have just concluded an agreement with the firm 
of Curtisa S.p.A. of Bologna, who are recog- 
nised as being one of the most up-to-date 
designers and producers of curtain walling and 
the fenestration and clothing of building 
generally. Under this arrangement there will 
be the fullest exchange of information between 
the two Companies, and already it has had some 
beneficial effect on the design and appearance 
of some of the products to be made in the new 
factory. 


Our export business continues to be about 
one-quarter of our total trade. 


The statement then reviewed in detail the 
activities of the subsidiary and associated 
companies. After reviewing the financial results 
for the year, Lord Braintree continued: 


The following figures show how each pound 
of income has been utilised: 








This Last 
year year 
s. d. s. d. 
Raw materials, supplies and 
PIER 5 obser cesackeess 10 10' +10 113, 
Wages, salaries and payments 
for the benefit of employees 7 2! 7 MN, 
DOPTOCIRION 6610000000060 334 3'4 
Taxation eeeecee eeecseececce 9ln 0 
ee ee ee 5 5%, 
Amount retained in business 43, 4\, 
20 0 20 0 








Future Prospects—There is undoubtedly an 
improved horizon in commercial and industrial 
building and we have great hopes for expan- 
sion particularly in the aluminium field. 


The report was adopted and the total dividend 
of 15 per cent for the year was approved. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


UNITED WINE TRADERS 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED PROFITS 


SIR KENNETH MURRAY ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The seventh annual general meeting of United 
Wine Traders, Ltd., was held on November 26th 
at Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, 
London, E.C., Sir Kenneth Murray, chairman of 
the company, presiding. 


The Secretary, Mr Geoffrey Butler, read the 
notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ 
report. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended June 30, 1959: 


I should like first to refer, with great regret, 
to the decision of Mr E. Price Hallowes early 
this year to retire from the Board at June 30, 
1959, on his taking up residence abroad for 
reasons of health. As most Shareholders will 
know, he had been Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
pany since its inception in 1952, and a well- 
known figure in the Wine Trade for over 50 
years. His experience and knowledge will be 
sadly missed, particularly by his colleagues and 
myself, 


We are, however, fortunate in having his son, 
Mr Geoffrey Hallowes, with all his experience 
in the trade, to succeed his father, and you will 
be invited at the Meeting to confirm Mr 
Geoffrey Hallowes’ appointment as a Director. 
Mr Hennessy has been appointed Vice- 
Chairman in Mr E. Price Hallowes’ place. 


I am pleased to be able to report substantially 
improved figures for the year under review, the 
combined profits of the Group, after taxation, 
showing an improvement of £67,418 on the 
previous year’s figures. 


EXPANSION OF WHISKY EXPORTS 


This increase is to a large extent accounted 
for by the successful development and extension 
of the Whisky Export Trade of one of the 
Operating Companies, Justerini & Brooks 
Ltd, Under the name of “J. & B. Rare,” this 
Brand has now established itself not only in the 
USA, but also in South America, the Caribbean, 
and more recently in certain European 
countries, 


Trading conditions in South East Asia are 
also of great interest to us, due to the firmly 
established position of our Brandy and Cham- 
pagne export trade in these markets. After two 
years of comparative depression, I am pleased 
to report a steady improvement which is already 
reflected in our shipments to that part of the 
world, At the same time, our export trade with 
other countries of the Middle and Far East, and 
also Africa, have inevitably fluctuated with the 
current political situations and economic 
restrictions in those particular markets. 


On this occasion I have left till the last a 
reference to Home Trade, though we attach 
as great importance to it as ever, and indeed it 
remains the backbone of our business. I am, 
therefore, particularly pleased to report im- 
proved results at home, even though they be 
less spectacular than the results in the Export 
markets, to which I have already referred. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


As regards the future, conditions in the Wine 
and Spirit trade are changing so rapidly that 
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concerns such as ours have to meet new condi- 
tions and keener competition from many direc- 
tions. I would not go further as regards the 
future than to assure you that your Board is 
very much alive to these developments and is 
continually taking steps to meet them. 


The opening of new markets and the preserva- 
tion of old, involve a great deal of travelling by 
your Executive Directors and staff. For example, 
visits have been made during the year to terri- 
tories as far apart as Malaya and America, as 
well as many countries in between, and I would 
take this opportunity of thanking all concerned, 
both at home and abroad, for their loyal and 
sustained efforts on the Company’s behalf. 


The Directors have decided to transfer 
£10,000 to General Reserve, and to reduce the 
Book Value of Goodwill to £36,000. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


In addition to the Preference dividend for the 
year, and an interim dividend of 10 per cent on 
the Ordinary Shares, which have already been 
paid, your Directors recommend payment of a 
final dividend of 20 per cent on the Ordinary 
Shares, making a total distribution on these 
Shares of 30 per cent. This compares with a 
total distribution last year of 25 per cent and, if 
approved, will enable a sum of £48,329 to be 
added to the Catry Forward. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividend was approved ; 
the retiring director, Mr Geoffrey M. Hallowes, 
was re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs William S. Ogle & Co. and 
Messrs Gillespie Brothers & Co., was fixed. 


HOLDERS INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


CURRENT ASSETS APPROXIMATELY 
£3 MILLION 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 
MR LIONEL BARBER’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Holders Investment Trust Limited was held on 
November 26th in London. 


The following is the statement by Mr Lionel 
Barber, FCA (chairman), circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended July 31, 
1959: 


The net profit of the Group before taxation 
for the year ended July 31, 1959, was’ £1,298,599, 
compared with a profit for the previous year of 
£1,839,575. Although the net profit before 
taxation showed a fall of £540,976, we have had 
the benefit, in arriving at the taxation provision 
to be made, of the reduction in the standard 
rate of Income Tax from 8s. 6d. to 7s. 9d. 
in the £ for the Income Tax years 1959-60 and 
1960-61, with the result that the net surplus 
after taxation showed a decline of only £166,224. 


The Unquoted Investment shown in the 
Balance Sheet at £479 was acquired in the year 
1952, and until this year had a market quotation. 
The holding is not now officially quoted and 
hence to comply with the Companies Act is 
shown separately. 


TRADE RECESSION AFFECTS TURNOVER 


Two factors applicable to William Hill 
(Football) Limited and William Hill (Glasgow) 
Limited contributed to the decrease in net 
earnings. Firstly there was a decline in turn- 
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over by 12 per cent, and secondly a lower rate 
of gross profit was earned. The decline in 
turnover was, in the opinion of your Directors, 
the effect of the trade recession on the spending 
power of the workers, who are of course our 
main customers. However, the turnover for the 
first few weeks of the current Football Season 
encourages me to expect that at least lost turn- 
over will be regained. 


I am pleased to say that the remaining sub- 
sidiary, debretta limited, showed an iacreased 
turnover and a larger profit. Proposals are in 
hand which, when completed, will provide a 
substantially greater productive capacity, to 
meet the growing demand for that Company’s 
products. 


BOARD’S POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION 


During the year several businesses were 
investigated with a view to acquisition, but none 
was considered as havig the desired growth 
potential. The policy of making other invest~- 
ments to strengthen and diversify the affairs of 
the Trust continues. 


A further instalment of £150,000 was paid 
to the Vendors of William Hill (Football) 
Limited, leaving only two further instalments to 
be met. 


As you are aware, the 5 per cent Cumulative 
Redeemable Preference Shares amounting to 
£1,250,000 are redeemable at par at any time 
after July 31, 1959, and before July 31, 1971. 
It is not the intention of the Board to redeem 
any Preference Shares whilst the liability to the 
Vendors of William Hill (Football) Limited is 
outstanding. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses 
current assets amounting to £2,933,427, of which 
£1,400,000 is in tax reserve certificates provided 
to meet the liabilities to Income Tax due on 
January 1, 1960, and January 1, 1961. 


FREE ISSUE OF SHARES 


In furtherance of the intention of your Board 
to increase the Ordinary Capital of the Company 
by way of capitalisation issue, as indicated in 
my Statement last year, you will be asked at 
the Annual General Meeting to authorise the 
capitalisation of £245,000 transferred from 
General Reserve by the issue of fully paid 2s. 
Ordinary Shares of the Company on the basis 
of one new share for every three existing 
Ordinary Units and/or “A” Non-Voting 
Shares. 


In conclusion, it is with pleasure that I thank 
on your behalf all employees in the Group for 
their efficient and loyal service. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the capitalisation of reserves was approved. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
22 RYDER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Air Freight* 


Airmail 

Australia, New Zcaland.. 0 6s. 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Ce, aka: 
East Africa 
Egypt 
Europe 
Ghana 
Gibralta, 
Hongkong 
India 
Indonesit > 
Iran, Iraq, Israel 
Japan 
Jordan 
Malava 
Nigeria 
Pakistan .. 
Philippines ‘ ivceee 
Rhodesia N. and S.) .. ° a 
South Africa 9 ) £7 10s. 
South America 9 » | . 
Sudan sarcie ea ‘ = to 
Oc cite ces a ccaccees.. a |} $25 or £9 
West Indies santa ac £9 0s. = 

* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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APPOINTMENTS THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

meetin aoe heen Applications are invited for the posts of LECTURER IN 

HOLLERITH 1201 COMPUTER SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY and LECTURER IN RURAL 


SOCIOLOGY in the Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. 
Salary on a scale £900 to £1,650 per annum with membership 
of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Initial salary 
according to qualifications and experience.—Applications should 
be sent, not later than December 12, 1959, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained. 


AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


SENIOR LECTURER / LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 


The University of New South Wales invites applications 
for appointment to the position of SENIOR LECTURER! 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS in the Faculty of Commerce 
at Kensington. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer, £A2,.224 range £A2,574 per annum. 
Lecturer, £A1,524 range £A2,124 per annum, E 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Applicants for lectureship must possess a degree with 
honours or possess equivalent qualifications; for appointment 
as senior lecturer, applicants must possess a higher degree 
or equivalent qualifications. 

Appointee will be eligible for 12 months’ study leave on 
full salary after six years of service. Subject to passing a 
medical examination appointee will be eligible to contribute 
to the State Superannuation Fund. 

First-class ship fares to Sydney of appointee and family 
will be paid. 


PROGRAMMER 
required by 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


Practical experience of programming this type of machine 
essential. Salary A.P.T. II, £765 to £880 plus appropriate 
London Weighting: £20 p.a. 21-25 years: £30 p.a. 26 years 
and over. Good prescribed conditions. Five-day. 38-hour 
week. Staff Restaurant.—Appl to County’ Treasurer, 


y 
Middlesex House, 20 V. -Wil. 
Boo) 0 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.WJ1. «Quote 


For further appointments and other classitied 
advertisements see pages 1024 and 1025 


ee a 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above-mentioned post. 
Preference will be given to a candidate who is qualified in 
the field of Economic History or in Statistics and Econometrics. 

The salary for a lecturer will be 91,025 per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £50 to £1,275; for a senior lecturer 
the salary will be 41,315, rising by annual increments of 
£50 to $1,615 per annum. The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experience of the appointee. 
University salaries are at present under review. 

An allowance is made towards travelling expenses. 


Further particulars and information as to the method of Four copies of applications should be lodged with the 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, Association Agent General for New South Wales, 56-57, Strand, London, 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon W.C.2, and a copy forwarded by airmail in an envelope 
Square, London, W.C.1 marked * University Appointment ” to the Bursar, the Uni- 








Applications close, in New Zealand and London, on | versity of New South Wales, Box 1, Post Office, Kensington, 
January 1S, 1960. | New South Wales, Australia. by December 24, 1959. 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS. The Economists’ Bookshop, 
11412 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, W.C.2, invites you | 
to submit lists of books on Economics, History and Social 


Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). PRESTIGE IN THE GIFT si 
THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF -«- AND IN THE GIVING... 
SECRETARIES | In our Bond Strect showrooms you will find Christmas 


Presents in profusion . . Jensen silver, jewellery, — 

sei : Steel tableware . . . unique in design, traditional in craftman- 

oyers arte Secretarie : : ; 4 . ms 

to. all maortenial aad Sauer ceeeies “en invited to | Ship... . also delightful B&G Copenhagen porcelain, Danish 

communicate with the Secretary of the Institute (Dept. E), | 9% Swedish glass... at prices from as little as a few shillings. 

14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4 on You are very welcome to look around at Georg Jensen—or we 
sl ; : es will gladly send you our illustrated brochure. 


GEORG JENSEN LTD. 


15 NEW BOND STREET. LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Hyde Park 2504, 


| 
GOOD PLACE TO GO for the really good cameras 
now available NEW; Leica, Zeiss, Rollei, etc. Booklet | 
Free.—Wallace Heaton, Ltd.. The Camera Specialists, 127, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. | 
O snowman will say “no, man” to a glass of El Cid 
Amontillado Sherry. A fabulous Amontillado, it will 
warm the chilliest of creatures with its Spanish fire. 


The new 
WINE BOOK—-+s/- 
by House & Garden 


Whether you know a lot about wine or only a little, next to drinking it, reading about 

wine is the most delightful hobby, particularly if what you read is informative, well 

devised and contributed by people who know their subject. Just so is the new WINE 

BOOK published by House & Garden. Connoisseurs expound on the various vintages, 
their heritage, advantages, and acceptance. 


Raymond Postgate, Warner Allen, Harry Waugh and many others are among the 
famous contributors. So before you buy another bottle of wine, buy the new WINE 
BOOK at your bookstall or newsagent—Ss, 


—INCIDENTALLY—THIS WOULD MAKE A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 








SIR THOMAS MIDDLETON MEMORIAL TRUST 
CHELTENHAM 


FOR 
LIGHT INDUSTRIES 


Write to Town Clerk for 
New Illustrated Industrial Handbook. 


Seventh Memorial Lecture entitled 


NATURE AND AGRICULTURE 


By E. B. Worthington, M.A., Ph.D., 
Deputy Director-General Scientific), 
The Nature Conservancy, 


in the Auditorium, The Wellcome Building, 183 Euston Road, 
N.W.1, on Tuesday, December 8, 1959, at 5.30 p.m. 


The Chair will be taken by Lord Hurcomb, G.C.B., K.B.E. 


Se ‘AUTOMAKE GOOD PICTURES the Vitomatic II 
- 35mm. camera which sets itself. Price £53 Os. 0d.— 
chy Sale & Exchange, Ltd., 1, Leadenhall Street, London, 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME — 


Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 


ode manufacturers. 
HAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? Should Write to the Managing Director, Remploy, Ltd., 25-28 
the law be changed? Decide for yourself after reading Buckingham Gate, S.WJ1, or telephone VICtoria 6621 (12 


“SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT HOMO- lines). 
SEXUALITY.” obtainable from The Albany Trust, 32 Shaftes- HARE A FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545. infinite 
bury Avenue. London. W.1. Price 1s., postage 44d. care, right person or right flat. 





THE BEAUFORT RESTAURANT AND FOYER BAR 


THE ABERCORN ROOMS 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL, LIVERPOOL STREET 


The City Luncheon Rendezvous. 
In the evening the City’s finest banqueting and reception suite. 


Telephone : Avenue 4363. 
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Hawker Siddeley 


HE unchanged ordinary dividend and 

preliminary profits figures of the 
Hawker Siddeley group caused little stir 
in the market: jobbers cautiously marked 
up the £1 ordinary shares by a shilling to 
30s. on the ground that the rise in the 
group’s United Kingdom earnings was 
slightly better than the directors seemed 
to expect when the £5,000,000 convertible 
debenture issue was made last April. In 
the event, the UK section’s trading profits 
after depreciation and after a higher charge 
for “ special development ” of £2.065,720 
(against {2,886,203 last year) rose from 
£5,688,201 to £5,985,926. The chairman, 
Sir Thomas Sopwith said last year that 
the group’s orders for. aircraft were “ sub- 
stantial” and throughout 1958-59 the air- 
craft division has been working on govern- 
ment contracts. The fact that earnings 
from these contracts are fairly predictable, 
and could be foreseen by the directors last 
April, suggests that the improvement in 
trading profits reflects to some extent the 


Year to July 31 = — 
BRITISH GROUP: 
Trading Prome® ..ccescvcees 8,574,404 8,951,646 
Special development........ 2,886,203 2,965,720 
ee RN 3,877,075 3,091,301 
Minority interests .......... 4,170 7,209 
REE stcaaaes tease enuw 1,806,956 2,287,416 
Prior year’s credits ......... 1,414,150 2,130,784 
POR RRIENOD 060 ccs eccdevens 3,221,106 5,018,200 
CANADIAN GROUP: 
Trading STOR” ...002000000% 6,616,689 3,910,726 
TURD cc. svncdoescsdevens 2,986,101 2,057,741 
Minority interests .......... 1,733,093 1,355,261 
DIRE GHEE: nc ckaicntvvessnsc 1,897,495 1,232,757 
Prior year’s credits ......... — 22,888 
Profits on sale of investments. sn 712,145 
SOL a nos caseeneseee 1,897,495 1,977,790 
CONSOL. NET EARNINGS: 
DIE, nn2<eenasnsavos 5,118,601 6,250,957 
IES a x'v 0 550556505005% 1,652,803 1,755,376 
Retained by subsidiaries ..... 3,392,267 3,962,708 
Retained by parent ......... 73,975 73,975 


* After depreciation. 


benefits of last year’s reorganisation, which 
brought the Brush group into the industrial 
division and merged all the aviation com- 
panies into one aviation division. 

Following the report from the chairman 
of A.V. Roe (Canada) issued in October, 
the fall in trading profits from £6,616,689 
to £3,910,726 for the year to July 31st 
came as no surprise. But the Canadian 
group’s contribution to Hawker Siddeley’s 
total earnings has in fact fallen only from 
£1,897,495 to £1,232,757, thanks to 
lower taxes the sale of the group’s 
holding in Algoma Steel, which brought in 
some £712,000. 

The ro per cent ordinary dividend is 
again covered about 2} times by earnings 
(excluding profits from former years) and 
the £1 ordinary shares at 29s. 103d. offer a 
yield of 6.6 per cent. But the real testing 
time for Hawker Siddeley is yet to come. 


As contracts for military aircraft run out— 
some of them are doing so now—the group 
will be forced to rely much more on the 
success of its other interests. At the same 
time, the group’s role in a more rationalised 
aircraft industry is a question the directors 
will shortly have to consider. 


Great Universal Stores 


op the six months to September 3oth last 
turnover of the Great Universal Stores 
group reached a record level and trading 
profits jumped from {11,248,580 in the 
corresponding six months last year to 
£12,109,792, an increase of 73 per cent. 
Moreover, a provision of £3,191,000 
(against £664,000) has been made for un- 
earned profit and collection charges on hire 
purchase business. The benefit of this 
upsurge in hire purchase business will be 
seen in the profits over the next year or so 
as these debts are collected. Current profits 
have benefited by about £300,000 from this 
year’s cut in income tax and the latest six 
months’ net profits of {4,805,875 compares 
with {4,128,123 in the same period last 
year. 

The interim dividend is held at 73 per 
cent, but it is payable on the equity as 
increased by the recent one-for-ten scrip 
issue. There is little doubt that the mini- 
mum total payment for the year can be 
taken as a maintained 35 per cent on the 
increased capital. The market had virtually 
discounted these very satisfactory results 
and at 51s. the §s. “A” ordinary shares 
yield about 33 per cent without a vote. 


Mercantile Credit 


|i Hee doubling of gross profit in the year 
to September 30, 1959, from £958,346 
to £2,133,972, was broadly foreshadowed 
at the time of the preference share issue 
in September, but it is still a remarkable 
result ; net profits show an even steeper 
increase from £442,310 to £1,052,226. In 
the nine months to June 30th last the com- 
pany’s HP debt soared from £26 million 
to £493 million, including £7 million from 
newly acquired subsidiaries. A more up to 
date picture of hire purchase business will 
be given in the full report. 

Ordinary shareholders are to receive a 
final dividend of ro per cent on the capital 
as increased by the 100 per cent scrip issue, 
making an effective total of 15 per cent for 
the year as forecast at the time of the issue 
in August ; for shareholders other than the 
banks, the comparable effective dividend 
last year was 8 per cent. The ordinary 
capital has been swollen not only by this 
scrip issue but also by the issue of shares 
to Westminster and Martins banks, each 
now holding 20 per cent of the issued 
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ordinary capital. The payment for these 
shares, originally scheduled for four equal 
instalments with the last in March, 1960, 
was advanced because of the considerable 
expansion of business and completed during 
the summer. These shares and those re- 
ceived by the banks in the scrip issue wil] 
not rank in full for the final dividend. 

No one expects the recent rate of expan- 
sion of hire purchase to continue ; and the 
crop of bad debts and frauds have caused 
many companies to draw breath. Never- 
theless, backed by the banks and with 
fresh capital (including £23 million from 
the recent preference issue) Mercantile 
Credit is in a strong position to hold its 
own in this more competitive market for 
credit. At 29s. 3d. the §s. ordinary shares 
yield 2.6 per cent. 


Giltspur Investment 


H"® purchase has not been easy money 
for everybody. Giltspur Investment 
and Finance, a London investment com- 
pany, shows in its report for the year to 
March 31st last, only recently published, 
a fall in group profits from £41,637 to 
£1,548, and it appears that this results 
from severe losses from bad debts incurred 
by its hire purchase subsidiary. The board 
(a new one was appointed in August) 
cannot be certain that further losses will not 
be suffered. The balance sheet shows that 
block discounting and hire purchase debtors 
amounted to £314,477; bank loans and 
acceptances of the whole group amounted 
to more than that, at £333,346. 

Since the date of the accounts one of the 
company’s two subsidiaries, Beaufort 
Plantations, has been sold at a “ satis- 
factory price.” The 2s. shares now stand 
at 5s. 3d.; earlier this year they were quoted 
at around gs. The company has never paid 
a dividend. 


Tate and Lyle 


S ATISFACTORY results have induced the 
directors of Tate and Lyle to loosen 
their purse strings. The ordinary dividend, 
which has been unchanged for four years, 
is now stepped up from the equivalent of 
10;% per cent (allowing for the 60 per cent 
scrip issue) to 12 per cent, which is still 
covered almost 2} times by earnings. The 
£1 ordinary shares rose after the announce- 
ment by 2s. 14d. to 60s. 6d. to yield 33 
per cent. 

Trading profits for the year ended on 
September 30th last advanced by 83 per 
cent, from £6,195,253 to £6,720,469. Sales 
of refined sugar to the home market rose by 
48,656 tons to a new peak of 1,499,823 tons. 
There was a further fall in exports of 8,760 
tons to §75,673 tons, but profits from 
exports were higher. Large economies 


have been achieved, partly no doubt as a 
result of the low level of raw sugar prices 
in recent months. 

Within the last month Tate and Lyle has 
acquired a controlling interest in Canada 
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and Dominion Sugar at the cost of some- 


thing over £6 million. In his statement 
at the annual meeting, Sir Ian Lyle, the 
chairman, will presumably report on how 
this bid is being financed and also on his 
plans for the Canadian company, which has 
been experiencing difficult trading condi- 


tions. 


Allicd Bakeries 


PPONENTS of non-voting shares have 
O found a redoubtable ally in Mr Gar- 
field Weston, chairman of Allied Bakeries, 
who now proposes to enfranchise his non- 
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voting “B” shareholders. At present the 
ordinary capital of £12.3 million is divided 
into an equal amount of “ A” and “ B” §s. 
shares, “ A” shareholders having one vote 
for every four shares held. It is now pro- 
posed to merge the two classes of shares, 
giving “ B” shares equal voting rights with 
the “A” shares. The board of Allied 
Bakeries does not intend to follow the 
examples of House of Fraser and Pye in 
giving compensation to the “A” share- 
holders ; “ no case for compensation really 
arises so far as this company is concerned ” 
as the two classes have always had identical 
rights except for votes. The gap between 


Bigger Brewery Dividends 


HE Chancellor’s reduction of twopence 
ae pint on beer duties and more par- 
ticularly the long fine summer of 1959 have 
brought about a change of fortune for the 
brewing industry. Indeed Mr Edward 
Thompson, the chairman of Ind Cvope, 
now asserts that “ the industry is beginning 
to trade in more favourable conditions than 
it has enjoyed ‘at any time since the period 
shortly after the war.” Accounts of five 
important groups in the year to September 
3oth last all show an _ imcrease in 
sales and profits, in which other factors 
have also played their part. The brewing 
groups have spent vast sums in the last few 
years in modernising not only their licensed 
premises but, more important still, their 
production processes. In many cases also 
considerable economies are resulting from 
the merging of breweries into larger units, 
and it seems clear that this integration in 
the brewery trade will continue. Because 
of these numerous acquisitions it is not 
always possible to make an exact comparison 
with the figures shown for the previous 
year. 

Mitchells and Butlers, trading in the 
Midlands and South Wales, has increased 
its trading profits by £448,761 to 
£2,638,257, but this includes almost five 
months’ profits of the newly acquired 
Atkinsons Brewery. As forecast when the 
offer for W. Butler and Co. was made three 
weeks ago, the dividend is being raised 
from 133 per cent to 1§ per cent. In 
addition there is to be a tax-free capital 
distribution of 14 per cent, the same rate as 
last year. If this latest offer is successful 
Mitchells and Butlers will become a very 
strong brewery group in the Midlands. 

Ansells Brewery and Mitchells and 
Butlers held negotiations on a_ possible 
merger some years back but these fell 
through. The two companies, however, 
jointly own several new public houses in 


which the products of both companies are 
on sale. Profits before tax of Ansells have 
risen only slightly from £2,500,767 to 
£2,532,825 but after a smaller provision for 
tax, net profits are £220,767 higher at 
£1,371,476. The ordinary dividend is 
raised from 16 per cent to I9 per cent; it 
is still covered more than twice by earnings. 
It is therefore quite possible that this 
increased dividend will be ‘maintained on 
the capital as increased by the proposed 
one for five scrip issue. 

Flowers Breweries made trading agree- 
ments with both H. and G. Simonds and 
Whitbreads during the year. Group profits 
have jumped from £765,124 to £1,044,953 
and the ordinary dividend is increased from 
17 per cent to 18 per cent. The new 
ordinary shares issued to shareholders in 
September do not rank for the final divi- 
dend of 12 per cent, but the directors stated 
at the time of the issue that they hoped to 
maintain the higher dividend rate on the 
increased capital in 1959-60. 

Hammonds United Breweries has con- 
tinued its vigorous policy of expansion and 
has acquired both R. F. Case and John 
Aitchison during the year. Trading profits 
have risen from £793,599 to £908,788, but 
it is not clear how much of this 15 per cent 
increase can be attributed to these latest 
acquisitions. Hammonds, which operates 
mainly in Lancashire and Yorkshire, is 
raising its dividend from 14 per cent to 154 
per cent on capital increased not only in 
connection with mergers but also by a one 
for nine rights issue in the summer. 

H. and G. Simonds which operates mainly 
in South and South-West England is 
raising its dividend from 12 per cent to 
14 per cent. Trading profits have risen 
from £850,799 to £897,494, and a lower 
tax charge leaves net profits £93,755 higher 
at £478,573. 


BREWING PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


(£’ 
Mitchells and Ansells 
Butlers 
Years to end-Sept. 1958 1959 1958 1959 
Gross profits ......... 2,189 2,638 2,501 2,533 
Net PONS. ccc cic cece 995 1,318 1,151 4,371 
Ordinary dividend .... 389 517 455 576 
Ordinary div. (per cent). 13! 15 16 19 
» Current Price ....... 74/9 87/9 
Current Yield (%).... 4:0 4:3 


Flowers Hammonds H. & G. 
Simonds 
1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 
765 1,045 794 909 851 897 
316 495 302 429 385 479 
175 197 125 179 150 187 
17 18 14 15', 12 14 
22/6 17/3 17/12 
4:0 4°5 4:1 
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the prices of the “A” and “B” shares, 
which had been up to §s. earlier this year, 
had narrowed to 1s. before this announce- 
ment. 

The expansion of the company has con- 
tinued at a remarkable rate. A rights issue 
early this year raised £2.8 million, and the 
cash flow from depreciation and retained 
earnings provided another £5.2 million ; 
nevertheless, bank advances and short-term 
loans amounted to over £7} million at the 
end of March this year. This figure has 
since been substantially reduced both by 
current earnings and by a lease-lend deal 
involving a small number of the group’s 
freehold shop properties. Nevertheless, it 
would not be surprising to see Allied 
Bakeries raising fresh capital before long, 
and it will be in a much more favourable 
position to do so. 

Not only are “B” shareholders to be 
given a vote, but all ordinary shareholders 
in Allied Bakeries (soon to be changed to 
British Associated Foods) are promised an 
increase in dividend from 18 per cent to 
21 per cent if the directors’ expectation of 
the results for the year are realised. Since 
this news both “A” and “B” shares have 
risen by 2s, 43d. and 3s. 6d. respectively to 
38s. to yield 2.8 per cent on the forecast 
dividend, 


Beaverbrook Newspapers 


B* contrast this week Beaverbrook News- 

papers has announced a rights issue of 
non-voting §s. “ A ” ordinary shares at 20s. 
per share on the basis of one for every 
twenty-four “A” ordinary shares held. 
An issue has been expected since the recent 
report mentioned a further expansion pro- 
gramme costing {1 million, but it was ex- 
pected to be on a larger scale than the one 
now proposed, which will raise only 
£250,000. The issue is not being under- 
written and certain institutional investors 
who have expressed strong views on the 
subject of non-voting shares may decide 
not to take up their shares. The “A” 
shares are currently quoted at 24s. 9d. and 
rights are worth about 3d. each. 


National Commercial 
Bank of Scotland 


‘oe is the first balance sheet of the 
combined bank, which transacts about 
30 per cent of banking business in Scotland 
under the vigorous chairmanship of Mr Ian 
Macdonald. Shareholders who have been 
asked for £7 million in a rights issue can 
find much to encourage them. Net dis- 
closed profits for the year to October 31st 
are £1,194,504—a handsome figure for an 
undertaking of this size, and about 36 per 
cent larger than combined profits of the two 
banks a year ago. The improvement is 
attributed to three factors. Advances have 
risen by 45 per cent to £96 million, financed 





Company Affairs continued on page 1018. 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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i i ield, Gross . ; 
Prices, 1959 privisn Funps — | fice | fice: | Net Yields | Grom | prices, 1959 | Last Two ompmany — | fries, | frien, | Yilg % 
sccm 25, 2, 1959 Dec. 2, cnet eae | ots: 
High | Lo GUARANTEED STOCKS | i525 | 1959 § 199° | High | Low | (0) 1959 & “iss . on 
ea 7 r aes Poe o* mega Mote mctealit | STEEL AND - 
98! 96!!16 | Funding 2!4% 1956-61 | 98I53.| 98716 | 2 26 | 343 7I % % ENGINEERING 67 
9997, | 9Btlse | Exchequer 25%..........-.-1960 | 99.140 |99.14-4121 1 8 6 | 3 7 1 | 67/10'2| 28/11. | 8 b| 6 a| Colvilles............c.000- £1 | 64/6 | 67/3 | 416 8 
10036 | 99g | Exchequer 35%............. 1960 |99.17.11/99.17.11) | 1 6 | 3 8 4 | 65/- | 26/6 4 @| 8 b| Dorman Long...........+- £1 | 63/- | 65/- | 369 94 
101 !'32 | 100g | Conversion 412% ......+..- 1962 | 1003!32 | 1002332; 2 3 4 | 4 2 10 56/3 | 30/9 ; € se seoat Co oe ee Sie as = 56 
9633 | 94716 | Exchequer 3%.......... 1962-63 | 96g | 95%n| 3 | 3 : ; “ 74/3 | 23/412 | 623b| 4 | John Summers ............ £1 | 71/6 | 73/9 | 2-289 2 
935, 915g | Exchequer 2!,% 1963-64 | 93), 93'32 3 43 76/3 | 24/9 8!nb 4 ot Weleee Geel ©... ccsicccescs £1 | 73/3 74/9 3:34 n 
101456 | 1003, Conversion 434%......+++-: 1963 | 101!732 | 1015i¢ 210 8 4611 45/9 30/8!4 6 b 4 a| John Brown.............-- £1 | 44/3 44/6 4-49 & 
10071 | 995g | Conversion 4'2%.......+..- 1964 | 100532 | 992%./ 215 2 410 6 me a 4 . : a eo Eason de cuee 7 3/6 33402 2 - 
92!5i¢ | 897 | Savings Bonds 3% ....... 1958-65 | 921, | Se | 3 8 7 1414 S11 36/6 | 27/241 7b) 26 Vickersss tconoeeesssEl 29/7', | 32/11 | 6-23 60 
i | oda 90n-50 | 94a*| oe | 204 2 | 4.6 6f1S= 166 | 00 6) § @| Avere.........:cc0occecs 95/6 |95/- | 3-16 re 
See. | Seat | cememergas corsets 1960-70 | 847%, | B4le | 313 7 | 5 0 21| 27/3 | 16/- | t4%eb| tl¥ea| Coventry Gauge..... ion, 25/9 | 27/3 | 375 £2 
a gee tore med | ggis® 34 417 011 54/6 | 36/6 | 42 a| +4 b| Alfred Herbert rrr an | 52/3 | 52/3. | «3-76 4 
86 83 Savings Bonds 2/.% ..... 1964-67 | 85!3,,| 853, | 315 6 se | fans SHB RTE ert aes 22 | 34 3-76 4 
TO | Hag | Se Res IR -.---+- | ae os eee et ee Lee 3 a| 9!3b| Renold Chains ............£0 | 53/6 | 52/9 | 4-74 
105!1\¢ | 102!, | Exchequer 5!2%........--- 1966 | 104%, | 104%, | 213 5-| 416 9 | 7I/- | 37/- 834b| 7!2a/ Allied lronfounders.....-.. £1 | 61/6 | 67/3 4:83 
are | $34 | Funding 246 no ooossss HBeees | a | Me | 213 @ | 418 GIL se [ays | 7b) gine | Beboosk & Wleor..0.... et Be, loss, | in ’ 
1CBOry DJ. oo cccccccece 2 VINITEG . cc ccceseseces 
9034 87! Conversion 312% wesececess 1969 90'4 90!5 395 419 4 | 87/9 51/3 o> ©. -@ | SUES. .viccicetcNoss £1 | 83/-* | 86/-* 3-26 62 
104 985, Conversion 5!4%.....+.++.- 1974 | 1029,;¢* | 102!9* 2 19 10 419 10 3) on" woe = a eo LN 6 ede oe r oor 34/3 = 62 
ond a o FPAPSONS ..cccvccesess —_ 
B17, | 76% | Treasury 3'2%..... ++++ 1977-80 | 805;6"| 80'g* | 310 1 | 5 1 2113579 | I9/- te Bd Be a a sy | 19/9 | 217 3s 18s 
aoe See | eee Ria --nonn-veP | eee lee | 2 et ee tr 7!2a | 12!2b| Tube Investments.......... fi oe 122/3 | 3-72 Ly 
107!, 11's Funding S2%, coccccccce 1982-84 | 107', os* | 3 319 07 137 
683, 64!> Redemption 3% eeccsecs 1986-96 68'5 67*e 38 0 3 21 BUILDING, etc. 350 
98316? | 97716 | Treasury 5% ...---+0+: aioe? | oe ieee ths hee ee 10 ¢| 4 b| Associated Portland........ él ae 71/- | 2-70 a2 
75316 70!5 Funding 3's% ........ 1999-2004 | 75 745 a ee 28/3 15/- 637 b 4a British Plaster Board es 10/- 28) tOha° wee 2 2 - 
77'4 72'4 | Consols 4%...... after Feb. 1957 | 77'4 7634 s. 4-27 5 6 2f — 2 re ; : s : Se eceuee a Tait, esas 7 ¢ 
Ste, | Sst] oe ee ee ser | coe | Sst] 3 5 8 | ss cemeas [ota | 6 0] Bb! tenden Orch een £1 | 99/- |102/3° | 3-33 n0 
6 onv. 319% ...... after Apr. 2 013 43;,3 3 GFR § Fee FO et oe DT] SORGOR BIER cc ccccscccece 
— 5514." Treasury 35, gree after Apr. 1966 | 587, 5g | 3:37) 5 4 1 f |!25/- | 79/9 5 a| IS bj Wall Paper Defd........... él Row 124/4'n | 3-2 4 
535, 4914 CIE Bias. cncsctecsccahscs 52 Sil, 219.7 1 407 s CHEMICALS r 
Silg 47'\, Treasury 2!'2%...after Apr..1975 | 497, 495g 3-2 5 ae f AND PAINT 3 
sole |. $4,.:"| Semi arte Sune. <-toemean | sey | ome 88 8 Se Same, Lie | Ste) te | neice Waen....:.. Sz | Taym, | tee | a3 
iti st 2 . 12 orax Defd. ........ cccccdf— - , 
7aig | 74e | British Electric 34% |... 4-77 | 773°| 77% | 312 5 | 5 © 21] 10/-— | 6/i0ln| 1215b| 7!va] Brit. Ind, Plastics..........2/- | 10/-- | 10/- | 4-00 
913, | 87! | British Electric 414%..... 1974-79 | 91%, | 91% | 3 471 5 O 11175/9 | 43/1013; 4° 0] 8 b| Fisons..................00 £1 | 70/3 | 69/6* | 3-45 x 
815i, | 775i¢ | British Electric 3'4%. -... 1976-79 | Bile | 80% | 3 910] 5 O11! s/s 33/10! iSi3b 340 WE noc es : soe! 54/102 55/42 3-28 a 
a nternationa ain ececee  t/— 2 
oe | Sy Oe ee 4%, peteeeees eee | fe | Boel 2 S:2-) SS tices 15/11; | O2b| § @| Monanto.........2..0.., 5/- 2110" 22/6 | 3-00 a 
4 ritish Gas 32% ....++.. = 8 32/- | 18/6 5 a| 11236] Pinchin Johnson ......... 10/- / 
69716 | 65°. | British Gas 3%... 1990-95 | 697, | 68's | 3.77 | 418 OF 22/ / af | Plachin johaeo a / H 
i ELECTRICA éi 
807, 7W\4 British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 80!'\¢| 80!> 314 9 St -9 
895 | 84, | British Transport 42% ....1972-77 | BBte* | 8770" | 3 610) 5 9 1 lou | gel The | ACL ND MMO et | goyae | sore | 5.02 . 
70'4 66!1¢ | British Transport 3% 1978-88 | 68!',,*| 68!,4 312, 5 | 5 él | 46/3, 3b 4, ve Bese hor ae vessel s3/6° so/3° 4-8 . 
‘ a 2 c 6a CCR ROCOPG . wc cccccess - _ - ‘ 
* peice eatnree nae enn meneame rice) Yield. | 81/6 = | 47/4! OO) OB OF GMMR <issssicvscdaceces 10/- | 76/6 | 77/9 2-57 25 
_ Prices, 1959 FIXED INTEREST »frice, | Price, on 3. 1su- | 93¢| 34 English Electric..........0. £1 | 43/6 | 46/6 | 4-0! 82 
High | Low K | i959 | 1959 1959. | 48/9 30/- 3 7 b| General Electric..... cocceshl 14079 44/- | 4°55 e 
peers tee eng = ee ses Ua = za? 13/9 Ine] Ire] Pye Deld......... renee Slo | 20/10', 20/7'2 | 3-03 2 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL £3. d. 24 eyrolle ......eeeeeeees | 90/- 
102'1¢ | 9939 | Australia 412% .........cccccceeeees 1960-62 | 101 101 316 0 nenin aim 6 
1077, | 10334 | Australia 6%............cccceeeeeee 1974-76 | 1017, | 107% | 5 5 Oe ate 4 
* | | 
Ap SAE) ea abhenborenenmennnesce: tan iter? lan i tam 123/812 | 19/- S249 | 12!2b| British Motor «........... 5/- 2/6 poz | 42 
Seema Cie - 50 8 @ 1 Feed MOON. 6 occ. ccc cess 
108 1041, | New Zealand 6% ............sc000- 1976-80 | 108 1073, | 5 8 Oe = 2 | 3:4) 
101% | 93° | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% .........1976-79 | 961. | 962 | 6 7 HI] 7H@/-~ | 44/- | I2tne| I2!2c/ Leyland Motor ........... = ite ae | he - 
ia 214° 7 74) ' 514 of} '8/''2 | 7/3 8 cc! 12 c] Rootes Motors ........... /: /7'4 / | 
" eT OE LSC 12/112 | S/iltg| 12 ¢| 12 ¢| Standard-Triumph ......-- 5/- | 11/=" | to/tol,| 4-14" 
| | 29/- 18/3 3l30 92;b | Dunlop Rubber ......... 10/- | 26/6 25/9 5-05 
PUBLIC BOARDS . 3 3 sees ae ee . = 
104', | 1007;_ | Agricultural Mortgage Pes oes sine eh 1980-85 | 104 104 5 7 Oc Aa/i0', 33/71, We6 8 ? ol a abeeaeme $0/4', he | 3.31 _ 
105 102'4 CeO GAINS, 60s ccvcscecscsesax 1974-76 | 105 104 5 7 le ce ; a: io/- | 87/6 86/10! | 3.45 
94! el ~ . Seteneqeeeppateren wee 1958-63 | 94 94 414 01 | 88/ 48/12 | 20 ¢|) 30 c/| Triplex gs . / 2) 
a 13 |Get .............:..., 1966-68 | 981. | 981, | 419 O01} 12/9 8/3 3!2¢| 6!2b| Bristol Aeroplane........ 1o/- | 11/3 | 473 8:89 
! 1 ion of London 514% ........ 1976-79 | 100', | 100 5 3 0/4 20/9 | 12/11%| Ze} Nil | De Havilland....... eacheda £1 | 16/9 | 17/11, |... 
102!3 9914 | Corporation o 4% 4 48/9 \ BD G i0 45/9 47/9 3-94 
57 Oe WR ccctceinnenken seated after 1920| 5514 | 54%, | 5 9 Of 48/ 34/9 | 15 a ts 2b Dowty Group... 0+4.-. / SP,| 9 3-94 
64!2 5934 Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. . 1934-2003 | 633, 63'4 5 3 0! 53/14 3 2 745 A cies MT <nsvheweri | See 2 a3 ce 
FOREIGN BONDS ee eeeeeccsesccs ia 
113'g | 101", | German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....... 108', | 1063, es | 
198'2 | 177° | German 513% 1930 (Enfaced 41%) ........ 195 | 1882 sii oe | ' 
= BD tare i907 | te ten nee | 46 | tare] 5 «| Gowaler Paper............ £1 | 64/- | 66/6 | 3-76 
169'4 157 PRN Wa END 0 sic So wencscescedees eee 57/6 42/6 9 ;. =i anne él | 55/6 56/- 5-00 i 
1183, 1123, Japan 6h OO ae eee 1924 | | 114!, 114 one 34/1'2 | 22/- 5 b S. SPB .. 2.0605 ics cis nena él | 32/9 32/6 4:92 | 
59 55 Uruguay 3'2% Bonds (Assented)............. | 56 56 = 29/3 | 21/- =: 51 0 sl ete... 5/- | 28/4'2 | 28/7! 4-37 
37/- | 24/6 12!'9@| 12'2b | Odhams Press........... 10/- | 36/- | 36/3 < | 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES» | 
i 
en : aleuhiinnnsneintadiatammentiion seuanigitinmenaasaiiel eeneeume | 
rm | Oe Dec. | Me | OS | a5/- | 22/- Tab] ga] J. & P. Coats......... eens, £1 | 33/-* | 33/6" | 5:97 
$ $ $ $ | 35/9 | 18/3 5 a{ 5 b| Fine Spinners............. £1 | 32/9 | 30/3 | 66! 
ree a . eee en 68/4'2 | 35/4!, 12'9b 5 a| Lancashire Cotton......... él 64/- 62/6 5-60 
Ath. Topeka.....{ 253g | 25'4 | Boeing......... 32%. Inter. Nickel.... rot — 61/6 35/413 2!2a| 13!2b | Patons & Baldwins......... £1 | 58/1! | 61/6 5-20 
Can. Pacific .....] 25'4 | 25'4 | Celanese ..... i 27! | Inter. Paper..... 133', 63g 7/8 43 10 © ¢|-Bie Bilale).......00.02 5/- | 7/2 7/81, | 5:20 ( 
P i 3 c 64 «IK 923,*| 933 4] 4/ c 
ennsylvania ..../| 153g | 153g hrysier ....... ennecott...... 8 4 : 33/3 sasiicn| 4-40 , 
i i 2973 | 297*| Col. Palmol 39!g | Monsanto ...... 493, | 511, | 38/1'2 | 25/- 5 b| 2!2a| Woolcombers............. £1 | 33/ AL | 
pean cconapty 8 i yg nr emma . oe ‘| 3a | 19/6 | 14/7'. | Nil c¢| 3 | Bradford Dyers... £1 | 18/3 | 19/6 |... 
Amer. Electric... | 46', | 47 Crown Zeller... 543g | Nat. Distillers .. | 3253 | 333, 61/9 37/ 2 ie | aie eee... él | 61/6 6i/- | 7:38 
Am. Tel. & Tel... | 77 78'g | Distillers Seag. .. 33'g | Pan-American... | 21's | 23'4 60/3 31/3 eb ; " poem mag ee 58/7!,* | 59/. | 3-95 ( 
fre Fel A Yel... | 382 | 39% [De Beats 222 25332 [Radio Coron ’?| eo | 70st | 18/4'2 | 10/- | 10°b| 4 a| Jute industries. .........-40/~ | 18/1% | 1e/at, | 7-82 : 
nt. tel, @l.... U POM... . ee 4 4 1 eoce 8 | 8 5-04 
Standard “ii 4° 4° East. Kodak 2A 07 |108%e Sears Roebuck - 49% | 48%4 35/6 24/6 Jige¢ eee | er eee eee 29/9 | 29/9 | 
nited Corpn.... 4 4 | For jotor..... 8 e il ..... 8 4 
ere inten.) Se ee teens Lace bat ieianee’ lat lari fem | 1 <] 8< ean Scent Man steiner 4 |29/- | 29/9 | 2-69 
Sean ae l aet, 1a Eee eee cess". 8148/6 | 27/- | 1123b | Debenhams............. i0/- | 47/9 | 42/101,"| 3-89 
Aluminium......| 31!2 | 30% | General Motors . | 5134 Stand. Oil N.J. .. oe | on $45 aai7, 21,5 Tisa Gus. ‘A a Sa = as eis Sa 5a/4tal 51/- a 3.43 
Amer. Can. .....] 41g |-413g | Goodyear ...... ! 1633g | 20th Cent. Fox.. | 2 38 Ip 48/7!. | 31/9 40°c| 15 a| House of Fraser .......... 5/- | 46/9 45/41, | 4-41 
Am, Smelting....| 49'g | 50 | Gulf Oil........ j110 = | Union Carbide. . 13934 |143 25/6 | 13/- 16 c| 7!2a| Lewis's Investment ........ 4/- | 24/9 | 25/1] | 3°18 | 
ae eke aaa! | gate ion) hag USS. Steel . ..... 1.22 eit | 78/3 | 417412 | 20-836 | 12120 | Marks & Spencer ‘A’... S/- | 7altna* | 73/-* 2-28 
eer se abate | ee eee ; ES 2 | 50/3 7! 2'2b | 12! United Drapery .......... 5/- | - | 3-50 s 
Beth. Steel ......] 535g | 54!g | int. Harvester... 49!, | Woolworth..... | 62!g | 64!4 e9 a3 2 aartb Ilha aan . Dae ee 3 telat 68/- | 2-94 
sictnemnranat clea catamaran la ca MR et i in cies eA ah gla 
° ivi is free. A d life 9 years. Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. § Ex rights. $f Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Years 
Ghigewa ed) Ro Saeriston te ba oar ahane: fe) To een date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date. (p) Assented st« 
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Prices, 1959 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, i i | ¥j 
oa Dividends Onan Nov, 35,| Dec. 2, | Dec. 2, 2a eons Dividends ORDINARY sic, Deed, | Dee 3 
High | be (a) (©) (e) sae | | Oe TT ne | tow (a) (b) (¢) Saas 1959 | 1989" | 1959" 
% x, BANKING ° ° ' Stern 
66/- ae eo gE eee £1 | 58/9 | 63/12 | 3-17 | 58/6 | 37/9 26° a é b mina. 5/- | 52/3 | 51/3 5-85 
67/- M61: = PC oo sehs ise isewcccan £1 | 62/= | 66/1'9 | 3-02 | 42/6 | 28/7'2| 3!30| 5S b/| British Match ............ £1 | 40/9 40/6 4-11 
86/- | Sovits Nts a-l Tad: CRNA osc nanescscnccs £1 | 82/- | 85/4, | 3-51**1.79/6 | 49/6 | 8 b| 4 a/| British Oxygen............ él 74/3 76/6 3-14 
94/- | 54/- 10 ¢ 5 a| National Provincial ........ £1 | 86/6 89/1! 2-69**1 11/3 8/8! is 6 iti ets se / 
vin’ 2 4 c @ | Gricich Ropes ....cccceses 2/6 | 10/9 10/9 4:09 
56/6 | 37/9 10 ¢| 5 a@| Westminster ‘B’.......... £1 | 55/9 | 59/- 3-39 | 60/9 | 35/9 St3q| 8!2b| Glaxo 10/- | 60/ 59/3 2-36 
83/- | 54/3 ah) ‘Wee | WIE «cons co caccdocccss £1 | 79/6 | 83/- 3-37**] 98/6 | 56/41, | 50 10 a | Hoover ‘A’ ..........00. 5/- | 95/9 | 95/ 3-16 
29/9 | 17/- 1G el Oo LPM cise ceccecec: 11. .5/= | 27/9 | 29/12 | 2-75 9232/6 |172/6 | 32-18c | 16-53a | Hudson's Bay ............-£1 (208/9 217/6 2-9 
n/3 | 52/3 o ... | Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot.....10/- | 67/6* | 68/6* | 2-92%+) 14/7!2 | 10/- S ¢} ,10 ¢/ Rank Organisation ........ S/= | 13/9 | 4/— | 3-57 
%/- |67/6 | 9 b| & a| Royal Bank of Scotiand:::..41 | 91/6 | 91/6 | 3-72 | 22/- | 18/5, | 18 4c | 20, €| Sears "AL... -....-s.00es 5/~ | 26/4! | 25/10!) 3-86 
56/9 | 37/9 4 a| 5 b| Barclays D.C.O............ et | 49/t0',| 52/9 | 3-41 | 95/- ant wl 5 sla Ti lesve |eas | 3:38 
60/6 | 43/9 7',a| 7b | Chartered Bank........... 54/6 | 55/3 5-43 1139/- | 86/7'2 | 16-8¢| 8 a| Unilever ................. £1 |130/-* |129/-* | 2-60 
Ge | E278 $2- Ie $2-7e Royal Bank of Canada Sgt 297 £2974 2-82 11/6 9/9 10-4c | 3'ga| United Glass ......-------5/— | 11/6 | 11/3 4-62 
16 *60c *65¢ ank of Montrea ‘ 4 5, ' | i . 
ait, | €18r1 site | $1-Che | Rank of Monies). 210 | Bits | Gee) 2:98 3/6 |31/9 | t10%b\ t4'ga| United Molasses «0... 10/- | 40/6 | 41/9 5-87 
49/9 32/3, 6 b 4 a| Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 49/6 49/6 4:04 58/6 49/- $834¢ | +3'3a | British Petroleum.......... £1 | 51/6 52/9 5-42 
| didiabaiiad. 3/3 eH ifs s 12a Sermeh MTL yeccaxseai £1 | 44/9 | 46/- | 4-88 
4 8 a} | ils senesedees 20 fi. ' ; 
41/6 | 28/4', 5 b 2!,a | Alexanders ............0 £1 | 41/6 41/6 3-6) JIS3/- {131 /- $1334b tS a Shell Transport ee eeececcees él 14379 14376 7 
55/- 41/3 > * 6!4a | National Discount ‘B’...... £1 | 5i/- 53/3 4-69 73/6 53/- ae esi SE Sanus cenneceecs 10/~ 53/9 55/3 me 
62/9 49/- 6!4b 6'4a | Union Discount ........... £1 | 58/6 60/- 4:17 | 56/6 35/6 IS b 7'2a | Wakefield C.C........... 10/- | 55/3 56/3 | 4:00 
62/6 40/9 2123b | 20 a | Commercial Union ....... 5/- | 59/- 57/6 3-62 ‘ SPPINS 
185/- |127/6 | 15 b| 12!20| Employers Liability ........ 41 |190/7', |180/7'2 | 3-04 | 46/$ | 36/$ | '2'2b| fina | Brit. & Com'wealkh. .....10/- | 42/6 | 42/3 | 473 
2148/9 |160/- |#32-35c \t41-I7e | Equity & Law ........---- 8/6 (246/3. (243/9° | 2-35 <1) ae 5 eee aie lee | Se 
356/3 |192/6 | 60 40 a| Legal & General.......... 5/- 53/3" oo) to coe toe | oe She fie ine las | ae 
(57/6 |112/6 | 50 | PR] . Seremerreeice S/- |152/6 |152/6 | 3-76 |ag3 | 317 | si 8 cleeer si ians lan | so 
350/- 210/— it147!2¢ |162!2¢ | Prudential ‘APs... 2.22.2. 4j— (16/9 [326/3 | 3-26 Jtz/s, |isys | $2] ane| Reeder seh ie lia \is | was 
102/6 | 59/I'2 | 10 8 a| Royal Exchange ........... £1 |102/- |101/3 | 3-16**1 95/9 | 19/- het 2. lace las | 64 
4/- | 16/2% | 8%4b| 72a | Bowmaker..............- 5/- | 40/- | 39/3 | 3-18%* ‘MINES 
42/6 | 18/7'2 | 8!2b| 8!2a| Lombard Banking......... 5/- | 37/10', | 35/- 2-43 pi2/6 = |165/- 60 b| 20 a| Anglo-American... 203/9 3-93 
20/- 13/6 Bi. -@ OP I casncocscetivsscas £1 [215/-* |210/-* | 2-38 |147/6 13/9 20 b| 10 a | General Mining .... 141/3 4°25 
a/- |34/9 | 25 b| 10 a| BET. ‘A’ Defd........... sf | 4576 | 45/3 | 3-07 POP | CMa | 100. b | @ 0| Union Corporation = |. oe 
18/6 | 12/6 10 c| 10 c| Cable & Wireless......... 5/- | 18/- 17/10'2 | 2-80 | 33/4'2 | 25/412 | 50 b| 45 a | Daggafontein............. 5/— | 25/10'2 | 26/1'2 | 18-18 
32/9 | 19/3 4'2b| 2 a| Land Securities.......... 10/- | 29/3 | 28/9 | 2-26 |198/1'2 |111/10',| 70 a| 90 b| Free State Geduld ........ 5/— |190/10'3 |191/3 4:18 
28/6 | 14/7!2 4'6a| 4¢b| London & County ....... 10/- | 26/9 | 28/- 2:98 got stiios » b = a | Hartebeestfontein........ 10/- | 59/9 | 60/3 11-62 
2 2 a b | President Brand .......... 5/- | 77/4'2 | 76/10'2| 7-15 
FOOD, DRINK 80/- 119/4!, 70 a| 100 b/| Western Holdings ........ 5/- |163/9 |165/- 5-15 
AND TOBACCO 1 , , 
38/- | 22/6 | 18 c| 6 a| Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ s/-| 35/3 |38/- | 2-37 pooy- |121/3" | 120 b| 100 ‘a | De Beers Dela, Reg. ....3 t lieess, ltwavir, | 5.90 
47/9 23/4! 24 ~¢6¢ 8 a| Beecham Group.......... 5/- | 45/6 4/9 2-68 191 . : aetna. ol | eth Too 3 
14/3 10/6 Za 7'2b | International Tea /- | 12/4" | 12/- 4-17 ty Oly 55 “os Condon Tin eee : 4) tl et at 
OE TOR ccccccces - j ondon Mbcuees- -+eaceed - - : 
34/10', 18/10, 3. : ‘ —— A percents ae me i 7 100/7'2 | 73/1'2 | 12!2a | 37!2b | Rhod. Anglo-American ...10/- | 91/10!2 | 91/10!, | 5-44h 
33/3 *| 18/11. | 12'26| 5 a| Schweppes.......2...2..-5/— | 30/9 | 30/3. | 3-31 58/11, is | as *t| wee ici Veust «=. tt | iat | aes? | aca 
6i/- | 42/- 3°e| 9 &| FawG lyle.:;............ £1 | 58/9 |60/- | 4:00 | 9/10| 7 oy healt . 2 
: 2 /6 33240 77x4b | Roan Antelope ...........- 5/- 8/7! 8/7! 6-04h 
7/1! | 10/10]... we [OE scncens heceqnie 5/- | 15/7 | 17/112 | 2-92°*] 57/3 7| 43/9 | 15 “a| 22125 | Tanganyika Cons......... iy. | son? | sive? | 9-35 
my. 43/9) 36 b 19 0 | B sen nose 78/9 2-92 | 29/6 | 11/42 | 43'3¢] 15 a Trench. pip aus i 5/- | 28/6 | 29/6 7-35 
2 a istillers . 35/I'2 | 3-56 D RUBBER 
25/- 14/7!4 La) *; Flowers .. "6 4:00 | 40/- 23/- {ie t12'2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 | 40/- 38/9 12-64 
82/6 54/- 18 b 10 a | Guinness 80/6 3:48 30/6 22/3 Ot EF @ } Mee CRE dccdccocccccs £1 | 30/- 29/- 11-26 
= ee 4, e Wirb ind Coope & Alone 5/- | 18/1" | 18/6 4:19 | 19/- 15/9 io b 4 a| Nuwara Eliya ............. £1 | 18/9 18/6 15-14 
_ 4 4a | Watney Mann Defd. ..... £1 | 87/6 | 87/6 3-43 2/6 1/3 4 a| 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2/- | 2/4! 2/4'2* | 13-47 
137/- |100/- | 17 b| 8 a| Whitbread ‘A’............ £1 |128/1'2 |126/10'2| 3-94 | 8/6 | 3/914 | 5 a| 25 b| London Asiatic........... | Fit,| Fe | ‘8-00 
68/1! | 51/412 | t17!2¢ | ¢105¢a | British Amer. Tobacco . .10/— | 64/3 64/41, | 4:44 1O'4d 634d 8 cc} Nil c | United Serdang .......... 2/- 9d 9d eee 
42/6 | 26/84 | 13!3b| | 3!3a| Gabaher....-......-.06- 10/~ | 38/9 | 38/- 4-38 |!03/- | 48/- 28'gb | 12'2a | United Sua Betong ........ £1 | 94/6 | 89/- | 9-13 
7\/- 54/3 12'2b 8!2a | Imperial Tobacco.......... 68/9 69/412 | 6-05 | 91/3 52/6 5 a| 15 b | Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... £1 | 87/6 86/3 4°64 
THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
(December 31, 1957=100) LONDON 
ae SRE The Economist Indicator 
Price Index Average Yield per cent _ 9 | Indicator* { “Yield % | 1959 1958 
am we : 1 - * Nov. 4 341-9 | 4:14 | High | Low ma | tow. 
Nov. 25, | Oct. 27, | Nov. 24, | Nov. 25, | Oct. 27, | Nov. 24, » WU 352-7 4:09) | : - - 
1958 1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 » 18 349-6 4-14 352-7 245- 255-6 166-1 
ore 25 | ar | 4.17 (Nov. 11) | (Jan. 28) (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) 
FINANCIAL:— | aries —_ isk as a om ; 
ORT eee 132-9 | 210-3 | 219-4 | 4-44 3-42 | 3-29 i 
insurance (industrial Ordinary). | 128-4 | 195-6 | 198-9 | 5-48 | 3-66 | 3-59 —_—_—___;—— Ee cen ‘ — 
investment trusts.......seeeee: 33-9 | 212-6 | 208-5 4-31 3-02 | 3-08 | 
Property companies ........... 172-8 | 306-0 | 301-5 | 4:17 | \-az | 3-38 ma. | Sc | os | — | oa, | Gorgeins | 199 | 1958 
| ' nt. . | arke 
INDUSTRIALS:— | emacs Be Beran a | 
ectrical engineering ......... 122-6 170-2 168-8 4°96 3: | 4:07 : : . i ; 
a-............... 123-5 | 158-0 | 162-6 | 5-00 4:14 | 4-H 7” = a. po 2 | re | oa | an | 
Motors and aircraft ........... 120-6 185-8 185-6 6-18 3:93 | 4:29 = 27 | «#+304-9 4-07 96-99 oo | = } as 
Shipbuilding.............0000. 100-4 | 106-4 | 106-8 | 7-30 | 6-70 | 6-88 : | 3o oe | ae | Cee 
SET xiucbth bea taluopben etek: 110-2 | 240-8 | 278-4 | 8-69 4-49 | 3-91 De 7 —: | 4:95 Lea | <2 | aoe — | io 
NOR cre cs ane 131-5 | 215-3 | 216-0 | 5-49 | 3-64 | 3-69 om 3°) dae | cee | ae | 490 | Bae | a | one 
SN Moe coronas etecn 119-7 | 172-0 | 183-7 | 3-80 2-79 2 oe ae ~ |) oo] oe | oe 
Cotton and rayon textiles ..... 97-7 162-3 169-8 8-62 5-54 5-31 t July 1. 1935=100.  ¢ 1928=100. ne c 
tk... ere 104-5 169-5 173-7 7°14 4:99 4:90 
GONE, 6 dks vo icesdthecees 132-9 | 201-1 206-0 4-36 3-16 | 3-08 NEW YORK 
i cnssiducelcan acieahakans 113-6 | 120-5 | 122-5 | 5-79 5-04 4-95 Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3=10) 
GEOG occcovnctcchives tenes 114-7 | 120-3 | 120-2 | 5-36 4:97 a ee — ey ~— 
lites abies ; ; 19s9 «|, 425. | Yield | 25 Yield 50 Yield | Govt. | Yield 
ieee rt. lors | 1os2 | lnes | 22 | eos | S71 Industral) % | Rails | % | Unies | % | Bonds | % 
NN ckiitareenencsates 107-4 | 107-0 | 108-4 | 6-03 6-05 5-97 ga mnie = —|__— - —-- 
ov. 4 61-47 3-11 33-24 . . . . 
Total—Capital Goods ..... 8 | vata | ito | w7s-7 | 5-80 4-30 4:34 w ft | 61-72 | 3-10 | 33-15 5.04 43.95 | 3.97 $6.90 4:34 
Total—Consumption Goods..... 131-5 | 207-4 213-2 5-61 4-02 3-95 ” }. rH 3-13 | 32-63 5-13 43-45 4-02 86-70 4-21 
a 1-75 3-10 | 32:19 | 5-20 | 43-72 | 3-99 | 86- : 
GS WN ncn csndacecsks 110-3 112-7 112-4 4-90 4-80 4°81 Dec. 2 63-07 3-04 33-00 5:07 44-04 3-96 8s 64 431 
~ Zz 425 Industrials:—1959: Hi , ; Low, 57:02 (Feb. 9). 
Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. District, 14%. Midland, 15%. Nat. Comm. Bank Scot., 20%. National Discount ‘B’, 12'2%. National Provincial, 12%. 
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by the sale of gilt-edged securities; secondly, 
the Scottish banks have benefited from 
lower interest rates, as the proportion of 
interest bearing deposits is higher than in 
England ; thirdly, additional profits have 
naturally been earned this year from hire 
purchase. 

The hire purchase subsidiaries, which 
now include not only Scottish Midland 
Guarantee Trust (acquired in 1954) but 
also Olds Discount and interests in South 
Africa, were split off last year into a hold- 
ing company, Lloyds and Scottish Finance, 
owned 50-50 by Lloyds Bank and the 
National Commercial (in which Lloyds has 
a direct interest of about 37 per cent). The 
results of the year’s HP business will be 
apparent in a few weeks when the holding 
company publishes its balance sheet. The 
National Commercial’s stake in the finance 
company has been raised from £3 million 
to £54 million in the past year, and it will 
increase this further in the current year. 
That is the main reason for the big rights 
issue. 


Metal Industries 


ee will be encouraged by the 
directors’ half-yearly statement show- 
ing that trading profits for the six months 
ended September 30th have risen from 
£679,000 to £850,000. The increase in 
the interim dividend from 4 per cent to 6 
per cent is designed ostensibly to reduce 
the present disparity between the interim 
and final payments, but the directors say 
that if “ present trends continue” the total 
ordinary payment will be increased from 
14 per cent to 1§ per cent. Sir Charles 
Westlake, the chairman, points out that 


these profits include a contribution from. 


two recent acquisitions, Towler Bros. 
(Patents), Avo {instrument makers) and 
Taylor Electrical Instruments, whose earn- 
ings, he says, “ have justified the forecasts.” 
Just what proportion of earnings comes 
from these new acquisitions is not revealed, 
put Avo’s fairly large Government contracts 
and the success of Taylor Electrical’s new 
ultra-sensitive muulti-meter suggests that 
their contributions have been quite sub- 
stantial. It would be surprising if the heavy 
engineering sections had made any marked 
recovery in this period of slack trade. The 
£1 ordinary units yield 4.1 per cent on the 
forecast dividend of 15 per cent. 


Allied Ironfounders 


N his last full report for the financial 

year to April 4, when the group’s earn- 
ings fell by some 11 per cent, Mr W. H. 
Smith, the chairman, said that since March 
of this year sales had improved and the 
volume of orders in hand was higher than 
a year before. Now the doubling of the 
interim dividend from 3} per cent to 73 per 
cent suggests that this improvement may 
have gone a good deal further than the 
directors thought likely earlier in the year. 
Allied Ironfounders has paid an interim 
dividend of 33 per cent and a final of 8} 
per cent for the last three years ; the market 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


was therefore taken by surprise, and the 
£1 ordinary shares were marked up 10s. 
to 71s. but dropped back to 67s. 3d. 

The building boom, which is concentrated 
mainly in the private sector, has so far lost 
none of its momentum, and may soon be 
reinforced by the Government’s plan to im- 
prove old houses. At the same time, the 
boom in consumer durables (Allied Iron- 
founders makes Aga cookers and Rayburn 
boilers) shows no signs of slackening. In- 
vestors may, therefore, be well justified in 
hoping for a final payment of 124 per cent, 
making a total distribution of 20 per cent. 
This would offer a yield of 5.6 per cent on 
the £1 ordinary shares at the current price. 


Bowater 
M Pon. shareholders in the group’s 
packaging subsidiary, Bowater- 


Eburite, are to be offered one £1 ordinary 
share in Bowater Corporation for every five 
5s. ordinary shares in Bowater-Eburite. At 
present some 44 per cent of the equity 
(representing 8,164,408 5s. ordinary shares) 
is held by minority shareholders. The 
holders will therefore be entitled to re- 
ceive the corporation’s final dividend for 
the year ending December 31st. During 
1960 the Bowater directors will recommend 
a scrip issue in which both the Bowater- 
Eburite shareholders and the Corporation 
shareholders will be able to participate. 

There are at least two obvious advan- 
tages to be gained from total control of 
Bowater-Eburite. Firstly, it will facilitate 
the heavy expansion programme which is 
to take place over the next two years and 
is designed to help Bowater-Eburite streng- 
then its hold on the increasingly competi- 
tive packaging market. . Secondly, it will 
resolve the present conflict of interests be- 
tween Bowater’s newly acquired subsidiary, 
Bowater-Perga, and Bowater-Eburite. Both 
these companies have recently been com- 
peting with each other in the production 
of milk cartons. 


Woolwich Equitable 


HE most striking feature of the accounts 
of the Woolwich Equitable Building 
Society for the year to September 3oth last 
is the substantial improvement in the intake 
of money during the year. Investments in 
shares rose by no less than 83 per cent, 
from £15.7 million to £28.7 million, while 
withdrawals were only £1.5 million higher 
at {12.9 million; met share receipts 
amounted to £15.8 million compared with 
£4.3 million in the previous year. These 
figures, however, include only three months 
of business after the reduction in its rate 
paid on shares from 33 per cent to 3} 
per cent. The latest quarterly figures of 
the Building Societies Association have 
shown that the rate of withdrawals is going 
up and this trend has become more marked 
lately. The majority of building societies, 
which make up their accounts at the end of 
the year, are therefore not likely to be able 
to record such a good performance. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : Nov. 23 Dec. 7 Dec, 28 
LAST DEALINGS: Dec, 4 Dec, 24 Jan. 8 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 15 Jan. 5 J 19 





- oe markets developed an uncertain 
tone after the week-end. Rises in oil 
shares and the heavy industries kept the 
indices rising, and The Economist indicator 
was up by 3.8 points to 351.5 in the week to 
Wednesday’s close; but hire purchase 
shares and stores declined. The weakness 
of sterling, the fall in the foreign exchange 
reserves and fears of a rise in Bank rate 
combined to weaken the market generally 
on Thursday. 

Gilt-edged stocks were _ particularly 
affected by the rise in the United States 
bill rate to a new peak, and at the opening 
on Wednesday jobbers marked down most 
of the Funds fairly sharply. Among un- 
dated stocks 3} per cent War Loan fell } 
to 66;4;—a fall of 14 over the week. Short 
dated stocks were also marked down and 
came in for persistent rather than heavy 
selling ; 43 per cent Conversion 1964 lost 
3g at 9943 after touching 100} earlier in 
the week. Among medium dated stocks 
4 per cent Gas 1969-72 fell by } on Wed- 
nesday to 92}% but showed a net rise over 
the week of {2. 

Bank shares have been active in anticipa- 
tion of next month’s dividend season. Over 
the week to Wednesday’s close National 
Provincial put on 2s. 73d. to 89s. 14d, 
Lloyds gained 4s. 43d. to 66s. 14d. and 
Barclays 4s. 43d. to 63s. 14d. Insurance 
shares were dull. 

The best performance among industrial 
shares was shown by the capital goods 
industries. Babcock and Wilcox closed 
2s. 6d. better at 45s., Vickers gained the 
same amount at 32s. 13d. ‘and Reyrolle 
improved 4s. 6d. to 94s. 6d. Steel shares 
were also one of the brighter sections, with 
Dorman Long 2s. better at 65s., Colvilles 
2s. 73d. up at 67s. 13d. and South Durham 
1s. 43d. up at 54s. 9d. Motor shares lost 
some of their recent firmness; Ford 
dropped 3s. 3d. to 103s. 3d. and BMC by 
103d. to 20s. 73d. The spate of higher 
profits and dividend payments from 
brewery companies helped most brewery 
shares to advance. Ansells put on 3s. 43d. 
to 87s. 73d., while Ind Coope at 18s. 64. 
and Bass at 78s. 9d. both showed gains of 
3d. over the week. But Flowers lost od. 
to 22s. 6d. Stores shares lost ground; 
GUS “A” lost 1s. 443d. at 51s., Marks 
“A” closed 73d. down at 73s. and 
Gamage closed unchanged at roos. Some 
American buying helped -Philips Lamps to 
show a net gain over the week of 35. t0 
141s. 6d. and GEC improved 1s. 3d. to 44s. 

Oil shares were helped earlier in the 
week by the. rally on Wall Street, but 
continental selling on Wednesday tended to 
offset the earlier gains. Even so, over the 
week Burmah were 1s. 3d. better at 46s. 
and BP improved ts. 3d. to 52s. 94.; 
exceptionally, Shell lost 3d. at 143s. 64. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 28, 1959, there was an “‘above- 
line’ deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £14,637,000 
compared with a surplus of £2,880,000 in the previous week 
and one of £17,777,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure ‘“‘below-line” of £18,463,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £685,800,000 compared 
with £609,605,000 in 1958-59. 






| 
April 1, | April 1, |}Week | Week 








. 1958, 1959, fended | ended 
£'990 a to to Nov. | Nov. 
jov. 29, Nov. 28 














am ‘ 29, | 2B, 
1958 | 1959 ad 1959 


Ord. Revenue | 














































Income Tax 25,609 
SOON 5 cosas 1,300 
Death Duties 3,900 
Seamps ....0 3,200 
Profits tax, EPT an 
«ca aeoee cee 6,600 
Other Inland Revenue 
Qutias .cicvocseee< 
Total Inland Revenue | 
Cited .iseatdase 26,419, 26,794 
WS ss cahcctendvs 18,51 5 20,355 
Total Customs and | 
Pte sci epweeans 44,934, 47,149 
Motor Duties....... ca 28,604 
PO (Net Receipts) . . wie 4,100; ... én 
Broadcast Licences ..| 35,000 19,400; 21,400 4,700 
Sundry Loans....... 30,000] 26,058; 31,359 ne 
Miscellaneous ....... 54,222 400 
WOE civic tious |5325,000 96,664 92,858 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Interest ....... 600,000} 406,318 | 352,260 
Payments to Northern | 
Ireland Exchequer. | 79,000] 45,848! 48,661] 3,063) 3,190 
— Consolidated | | 
Rs eid ovens , 4,872 5,448 55 54 
Supply Services ..... 4523,531 2704,481 '2821/072 106591)103311 
TOs =. sdaemeun | 161,519 3227,441 114131 106555 
Sinking Funds ...... 39,000 23,223 23,506] 310, 940 
' 








“ Above-line” Surplus or - _ 
BNE cabins oun ea Saee 294,109 258,295 


| 


315,496 427,505 
609,605 685,800 


7,777, 14,637 
18,976 18,463 
36,753 33,100 


ture* 


Total Surplus or Deficit .. 








Net receipts from: 


Tax Reserve Certificates ... | 202,800! 121,250]14,680, 3,277 
Savings Certificates ........ 87,300| 52,700} 2,200, ... 

Defence Bonds............ 56,066; 98,585} 4,301, 4,124 
Premium Savings Bonds.... | 46,405| 34,290 1,620, 990 


392,571 | 306,825 22,801) 8,391 





_ * Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund of £10 million 
in 1959-60 compared with £12 million in 1958/59, 


FLOATING DEBT 





























(£ million) 

| . Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills Advances zx 
a cee (haa Floating 
! ublic nk of | Debt 

| Tender | Tap Dept. | England 

1958 | 
Nov. 29 | 3,410-0 | 1,659-2 | 173-3 | w | _-§,242-5 
Aug. 29 | 3,250-0 | 1,891-2 | 214-5 3-0 | 5,358-7 

| | 
Sept. 5 | 3,260-0 | 1886-4 | 247-1 1-3 | 5394-8 
» 12} 3280-0 | 1,911-0 | 227-1 3-8 | 5,421-9 
19 | 3,310-0 | 1911-6 | 232-0 Jo | 5,453 -6 

. 
30 5,298-3 270-1 | 1-8 | 5,570-1 

} | ' 
Oct. 3 3,370-0 ) 1,936-3 247°5 3-0 | 5,556-8 
» 10) 3390-0 | 1,954-2 | 259-7 | 5,603-9 
17 3,340-0 | 2,016-0 | 241-4 | 5,687-4 
24 | 3,430-0 | 2,052-7 | 217-8 | 5,700-5 
31 | 3,460-0 | 2,114-0 | 202-5 | 5,776-4 
Nov. 7 | 3520-0 | 2023-4 | 227-1 | 5,770-5 
» 14) 3580-0 | 1,942-9 | 223-8 | 5,746-7 
21 | 3,620-0 | 1.887-2 } 223-6 | | 5,730-8 
28 | 3,650-0 | 1,902-9 | 205-1 1-3 | 5,759-3 
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Money and Exchanges 

THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
aS this week has again been (£ million) | Dec. 3, _ Nov. 25, Dec. 2 
centred on the further rise in the | 1958 | 1959 1959 
United States Treasury bill rate to a new met | | 
: . ui ir *; | 
peak. The 91-day bill rate jumped from | ~ “Notes iy clvestallea:..... 2,078-5 |2,143-7 | 2,172°5 
i e tes in banki dept... . . | . . 
4.279 per cent to 4.501 per cent while the Gove. debe and securwies*. |2,096-8 |2,172.0 |2,222-0 
rate on 182-day bills rose from 4.625 per Other securities... ...... 07 | 07 |" 07 
° old ion.... : | 
cent to 4.891 per cent, only fractionally Coin echer than quid exia. } Qe 23 | 23 
below its high point. Banking Department: | 
: > its: 

_At last Friday’s London bill tender the f WEE BONN iso ccces, | ise | is | io 
discount market syndicate repeated its bid Bankers ............ 000. 215-4 | 252-7 | 224-6 
of £99 3s. for the 91-day bills. ‘The average Tota eee | 390-4 | 338-2 | 299-4 
rate of discount was virtually unchanged at Securities: aE te ‘one 

PET RTROIE oc ccccecceces , | , , 
£3 78. 11.95d. per cent, now well over one Discounts and advances... | “10-3 | 4-8 | “14-7 
per cent less than the equivalent US rate. } Sonics | Bea | ted | 8 
The market also kept its bid unchanged for Banking department reserve. | 22-8 32:6 53-7 
the shorter dated 63-day bills at £99 8s. 1d. i 7 % 


4 SPN cadivvsesaddeas 7°5 9:8 17-9 
Credit has been uneven in Lombard ; | 
Street this week. At the end of last week _* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,225 million ‘on 
one or two houses were forced to borrow a | December 2nd. 
very small amount from the Bank. Earlier TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


this week, credit conditions were much 








2 : Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
easier, helped by the disbursement of half | .... -—— — 

yearly interest on War Loan. On Wednes- | Tender! — offereg | APplied | Rute st at Max 
day, however, there was a complete change | "°F | Allotment | Rate* 





and money was very scarce. No official 




















, 1958 | 91 day | 63 day | a 
help was given and four or five houses had | Nov.28| 230-0 | 50-0 | 4189 | 66 1-20 | 79 
to borrow a small amount from the Bank | 959 | oi vay —| | 
of England at the penal rate. Aug. 28 270-0 | 413-4 | 69 9-03 | 61 
Sept. 4 290-0 | 395-4 69 9-53 80 
MONEY RATES ma 290-0 | 453-5 | 69 8-47 | 51 
a eT 290-0 428°5 69 8-13 56 
LONDON » 25] 290-0 | 430-0 | 69 5-24 | 64 
| | ' 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates: x% Oct. 2| 280-0 411-6 69 10-48 54 
413%, 20/11/58)... 4° | Bank bills: 7 io? wT 290-0 | 433-2-] 69 9:00 | 66 
Deposit rates (max.): CO eee 3!739-3'93, » 16 | 270-0 444-4 68 4:91 34 
SR ictusc ade. ss 2 3 months..... 31737-3!935 » 23 260-0 | 456°5 68 6:74 37 
Discount houses... 2-2! 4 months..... 3!739-319 ; 
Money: 6 months..... 3173-35, 91 day | 63 day | 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-33g | Fine trade bills: » 30 220-0 50-0 461-6 67 8:53 | 54 
ills: fie! 
wa gee cocks: 31. | 4 months...) alg | Nov. 6| 240-0 | 50-0 | 464-9 | 67 462 | 53 
S MORO eae i cnces 3'332 6 months..... 412-5!4 » 13) 230-0 60-0 | 471-5 67 9:55 | 26 
| » 20) 230-0 | 60:0 | 438-0 67 11-96 44 
» 27} 220-0 | 60-0 415-4 67 11-95 4% 
NEW YORK 
* On November 27th tenders for 9! day bills at £99 3s. Od. 
Official discount % Treasury Bills: oe secured 46 per cent, 63 day bills at £99 8s. Id. secured 89 per 
rate: November 23... 4-279 cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer this week 
(from 3'2%, 10/9/59) 4 * ee 4-501 was for £230 mn. of 91 day bills and £60 mn. of 63 day bills. 


¢ Allotment cut by £20 mn. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


























Official Rates Market Rates: Spot 





—————— 
| December 2 November 26 November 27 November 28 | November 30 | December | December 2 













| | 

United States $ 2-803 \6-5)¢ 2-80!g—', | 2-B0'g-', | 2-80%g-', 2-80-80! | 2-7913),-I5;, 
Canadian $ cee eee 2-67'g—'4 2- 6653-34 2-66!4—5, | 2-653 4-78 2-663 16516 2-66!3)6-!51¢ 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13-7413, 13-737g-74'g | 13-7334-74 | 13-7334-74 13-73'4-'y | 13-723g—55 
Swiss Fr. ..... 12- 1553-7, 12- 153——5g | 12-157g-16!, | 12-857%—16hg | 12-1534-16 | 12-147g-15!g 
Belgian Fr. ... 140-17'.— 140-12'>- | 140-12!,- | 140-10- 140 -02',- | 139-92!.- 

22!2 17! | 17! | is | 07!) | 971, 
Dutch Gid. ... ° ° 10-58!,~3, 10.577g-58'g | 10-577—-58'g | 10: 577¢-58's 10.57'3-34 | 10-5634-57 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11 -59'4-11-923, 11 -6834-69 11.68!4-3,4 11-68!-3, | 11.683g-5, 11.68-68!4 | 11-67'4-!, 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00!, 80-15-30 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 | 80.15-30 | 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 17387g-39'g 1738!4~34 1738!2-3, 17383g-5g | «73734-3843 | 17365g~75 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27'3-14-70 14-Si'g—3g 14-Silg-3g | 14.51! 3-3, 14-Si'g—3g 14-5034-51 | 14°495,~7, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06'2-19-62 19-33-33!4 19-33-33', | 19-33'g—3g | 19-33'g-3, 19-33-33'4 | 19-325g-7p 
Norwegian Kr. 19-7i-20-30!, 20-00! 4.—'> 20:00-00', | 20:00-00!, | 20: 14 (19*997g-20-00',' 19-993,-20 00 

One Month Forward Rates 
GRE SNS Gr oi cccsccseticcs 'g-'4c. dis 'g—'4c. dis Ig-'gc. dis | 'g-'ge. dis | 'g-lgc. dis | 'g—'gc. dis 
MN Ss sdcan ce actecedan 546-716¢. dis 3g-loc. dis | 3g-'oc. dis | 3g-'nc. dis | 716-%igc. dis 716-916. dis 
PN eecceeCekcccaswaweas I'4—134c. dis I g-134e. dis | blg-l3ge. dis | Ig-l3ge. dis | 1-1 !yc. dis I-I'oc. dis 
DCLG tise hecceants ecave 34-!2c. pm 5e—gc. pm Sg—3gc. pm =| 'a-l4c. pm 3g—'gc. pm 4c. pm-par 
IPE 4 Ccuetands gccecue’ par-—Sc. dis par—Sc. dis par-Se. dis | par-Se,dis | par-Sc. dis par—Sc. dis 
RE Scar eunteataneasas '9-l4c. pm Io—'4c. pm =| 3g-lge. pm =|) 3g—'gc. pm | 3e-'gc. pm | 4c. pm—par 
W. Gortian. DO-00lk.. ccccccccccse 34-1 pf. dis | 3g-tpf. dis | 34-Ipf. dis [| 34-Ipf. dis | 34-Ipf. dis 7g—|'gpf. dis 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $ eeeseccceceecece 716-7 16C. dis 716-7 16C. dis | 716 6c. dis } 716-7 16C. dis | 716-7 16C. dis 716-7160. dis 
SE is cchdicogsnicunastee I ig—l3igc. dis | E'g—Ilgc. dis | Ilg—t'gc. dis I 'g—L' 4c. dis I'4-L3ge. dis | 136-15) 6c. dis 
I rae erat anal wang wale he 1'g~7gc. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 34-'o¢. pm 'a-l4c. pm =| 3g—!gc. pm 
Wey GEE CPG onc dp ceeescts 17g—2'gpf. dis 2-2' apf. dis [| 2-2! apf. dis 2-2! apf. dis 2-2' apf. dis | 2'g-23gpf. dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ....... 


250/2'g =| 250/2!', } ose | 250/3 | 250/3'4 | 250/5 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 








: BRITISH 
° Prices and Wages....... «+ This week External Trade ........... Nov. 7th 
P rl ces an d Wages Manpower and Output.... Nov. 28th Industrial Prowts.......... Oct. 24th 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Nov. 14th United States cccccscceess Oct. 106 
Unit 1958 | 1958 1959 (9) 
: Nov. 18 | Nov. 25 | Dec.2 | Nov. 3 | Nov. 10 | Nov. 17 | Nov. 24 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator(®): 















All items .......000+ esghosienaciassees 1952=100 92 87 
Food ...... gold ee Senses Bie vssavebeento ae 90: 94-8 
TOPOS 0500 thesodacndcces denen soe sbese - . 
PAGS... ccnsvovccccqcveccsesoosscos i 
NET ORB so innccawdos soceyess scones 3 

BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES(’) 
Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries ..........- 11954= 100 | 106-7 107-4 100-8 
Mechanical engineering .........+-+0+- 2 116-5 121-9 123-5 
Electrical machinery ........-.eeeeeees ‘ 114-3 114-9 114-5 
Building and civil engineering ......... “ 109-5 113-7 114-2 
House BURGING 2. .0ccscscesessesevs oe BS 109-4 112-3 111-9 
Products of: 
All manufacturing industries ........+++ x 107-0 110-4 Wt-l 
Chemicals and allied trades..........+. ee 103-1 106-5 105-6 
Iron and steel... ..cccccccccsccccccves i 112-8 125-2 129-9 
Textile industry .....cccccccccccsscevee es 97-5 100-9 37-9 
Food manufacturing..........seeeeeeee = 105-8 107-1 104-9 

Commodities: 

Cotton, raw ...... Sedvekevetsssseenen ” 95-1 90-7 77-2 
WUE, WOW 5 ini 509:0 5 0¥e000ssnnd esas eee xa 90-6 101-1 72-4 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future.. a 143-4 131-6 118-2 
Softwood, imported ...........eeeeeee = 109-5 109-7 102-1 
Copper, ex-warehouse .........+eeeeee a 132-4 88-3 79:4 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17 

PE Nn ion eases cdeenesiesecaal 1956=100 102-0 105-8 109-0 
DOE sant initcpnecbebassecdenessacowe : 102-2 104-9 107-1 
All items 1938= 1002 254 263 271 
OD vnkhusdbeensssbebndsxhdcwscarses ” 269 276 282 
Housing a 145 155 172 
SPE «ps abe s 54008 u's Soi0e¥ see 263 267 269 
Fuel and light me 251 268 281 
Household durable goods - 308 308 307 
DM <i ucuiesneee Sanaa sens sanees5e ae m8 264 272 276 
CE Sc chpetccssensacsrsawssocens i 4\l 421 428 

Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending).........seseeeeees 1938=100 38 37 36 

UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices: 
SPE + cokes suds ceesecessskextews | 1954=100 105 107 99 
Food, drink and tobacco.........eee0. 6 101 101 97 
NG NEON 00500 s0nsdn04seseennse re 106 110 96 
MEM bacacinbeichshekneseesuasennnes o 110 128 112 
Manufactured g00ds ...ccccccccccces ne ee 110 104 101 
Export prices: 
PE =o cnehcettenssseseesbssetes “3 106 il 110 
PR GATT o.0.6.6:0sc0sosnscssnicns < 106 109 i 
PR LGkcedbnseesan see shenesscuscuw is 112 15 118 
Engineering products ...........cce008 * 107 112 115 
Textiles (excluding clothing)........... ° 99 101 101 
Terms of trade: 
Ratio of import to export prices ...... as 99 96 90 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952=100 157-0 112-7 67-1 
UK WAGES 

Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, 
ee oe eee 1956= 100 104-7 114-0 
RON Gah bss eb ees esise dehnsnasescdnnee . 113-8 
WON incbcheSadebbssdnesgsebawcens 114-0 
DEED Shins obcbskkciwerd’ cue cache 115-8 
Pee CUOING od nicnh wesednensekeesecews 296 

Weekly earnings: (4) .............0000. 

PRE riscciyasiissacwssanenewe 217 4 
ee eae ick Lenssesescnags ous 256 8 
ND Skabes ssvbesesackswasaaue sabe 133 11 
RIO, ii dibicévccareexend« _— 408 
PORN sw sebcneedeccsedaresienne seo chee 372 
WORN ia ceiaacctwes thebtnsa bese ; 412 


0) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. 
calculations made 


by 1-561. (4) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. 
18 years of age. 

“all items” and “ other items’ 
Owing to a change in the 


for October 27th : fibres, 80-7; others, 130-4. 




























by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


(7) Certain changes have been made in the classification and coverage of the Board of Trade’s index numbers in this section. 







101-0 | 100-2 | 100-7 | 100-9 | 100-9 | 101-9 | 102-0 | 102-4 
123-5 | 123-5 | 124-2 | 123-6 | 123-5 | 124-2 | 124-4 | 124-8 
14-5 | 14-5 | 05-5 | 14-8 | 114-5 | ti5- | 015-2 | 115-4 
14-0 | 013-8 | 113-9 | 03-3 | 063-2 | 003-3 | 193-3 |. 113-3 
Ht-6 | tbte3 | Uebe4> fatto | 10-9 | GeO Fo ano | tid 
Te ee ee eee eee eee eee 
105-0 | 105-0 | 105-2 | 107-4 | 106-3 | 106-0 | 106-4 | 106-6 
129-6 | 129-6 | 129-5 | 128-3 | 128-3 | 128-3 | 128-3 | 128-6 
97:7 97° | 96-6 95-7 95-6 95-9 96:7 96:7 
105-1 | 105-5 | 105-6 | 106-1 | 106-2 | 106-9 | 107-1 | 107-3 
76:4 75:5 75-1 70:2 69-7 69:2 69-3 69:7 
72:0 67-6 64-6 75:7 78-6 84-8 82:3 80-9 
119-1 | 120-1 | 126-7 | 140-9 | 142-3 | 156-1 | 162-2 | 158-8 
101-9 99-1 98:1 94-5 94:9 95-1 95:2 | 95-2 
82:8 84-2 95-1 92:5 88-8 93-6 92:6 | 97:3 
108-3 | 108-4 | 109-4 | 109-3 | 109-0 | 109-3.| 108-7 } 109-2 
105-2 | 105-6 | 108-1 | 108-4 | 107-4 | 108-1 | 106-1 | 107-4 
270 270 272 272 271 272 271 272 
277 278 284 285 282 284 279 282 
174 174 175 | 181 18! 181 181 182 
268 268 268 | 268 267 268 268 269 
275 275 275 | 27% 276 276 277 278 
305 305 305 299 299 299 299 298 
276 276 276 | 255 256 256 256 256 
428 428 428 | 428 428 428 430 430 
i 
36 36 36 | 36 36 36 36 36 
99 98 98 97 97 98 98 99 
97 97 98 97 97 97 98 100 
94 93 92 92 93 94 94 95 
112 113 110 102 104 101 99 102 
102 101 102 103 102 104 105 106 
110 109 109 109 108 108 109 109 
112 110 i i 110 110 it 112 
119 117 118 115 112 113 113 114 
116 114 116 116 116 117 118 120 
101 100 98 98 97 95 98 98 
90 90 90 89 90 91 90 9 
65-0 65-7 70:4 69:2 69:7 69-6 71:0 | 80-4 
4-1 | 4-7 | 015-9 | tte | 7-0 | aimed | ita | oui73 
113-9 | 114-5 | 115-9 | 16-7 | 16-9 | 117-0 | 117-0 | LIT 
14-7 | 114-9 | 115-8 | 16-7 | 117-0 | 117-2 | 117-7 | 117-7 
116-0 | 116-5 | 87-7 | 118-7 ) 118-9 | FOE | 119-4 | 119-4 
297 298 301 304 304 304 305 305 
214 28 217 4 | 222 65 
253 25 256 8 | 262 IIS 
131 35 133 11 | 137 0s 
4025 408 448s 
3675 372 3815 
4045 412 4225 


(2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
(3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout 
(5) Figures relate to April survey. (6) In general males under 21 and females under 
(8) The series for 


* have been revised throughout; quotations for Middle East and Venezuelan crude oil now replace the previous quotation for gasoline. 
tea quotation used, some revisions have also been made in the series for “ all items” and ‘ food” from June 2, 1959. 


(9) Revised figures 
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... there’s an able branch manager at the bank we use. 
And behind him is a district head office which has a 
finger on all our local problems, as well as on the broader 
issues of the outside world. So we are very well served 
at both branch and head office levels... 


our bank’s Martins 
See ee ee ee 


Lg Martins Bank Limited Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 
Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 


the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLCOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 
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which was, in A.D. 219, a Roman Mail Relay 
Station in the charge of OPILIUS Restio, a 
corporal of the XXII Mainz Legion. Since then, 
Solothurn has developed into a highly im- 
portant centre of industry, famed for its paper 
mills, watches, machines, electrical appliances, 
and other products. 

The Solothurn Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland is entirely at your disposal for all 
matters concerning finance, exports or imports. 





SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital fully = Swiss Francs 120,000,000 
Reserves .. Swiss Francs 120,000,000 


Cable sehen for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 





S 


HAs CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE woRLD 
eee” 
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MR. POLICYHOLDER 


are a power in the land 


It’s not likely that you took out your life assurance policy with the 
idea of becoming a big noise. You took it out for down-to-earth reasons: 
because it’s a good way to save, because you believe in looking 

ahead, because—when all’s said and done—the unexpected can 

happen and you wanted to protect your wife and children. 

It gives you a feeling of independence as well as a feeling of security. 


All the same, through Life Assurance you are helping Britain’s economy. 

Money from Life Assurance provides finance for industrial expansion, 

for new factories, for government and municipal projects. 

Our standard of living benefits directly from these. Life Assurance 

not only looks after tomorrow—it makes for a better today. 


Through LIFE ASSURANCE 


—a better life for you and for everyone 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh 
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planning a move to Canada? 


Y\ 4 













‘T read 
about it in 


‘Cover’. « .”| 


. . . the magazine issued 
by the Provincial Insur- 
ance Company to its 
friends and connections 
in the United Kingdom. | 
Each number deals with | 
a variety of aspects of | 
insurance business in non- 
technical language and | 
prints articles of general 
interest not only to the man who | 
sells and services insurance but also to executives who have | 
responsibility for their Company’s insurance arrangements. | 
May we put your name on our free mailing list ? 


CURRENT ISSUE No. 27) 


% CONTINGENCY INSURANCE 
% INSURANCE OF MONEY 


3442 Me tM daa |o& INFLATION AND EXPORT CREDIT 


% FORCE ‘D’” IN OPERATION 


PROVINCIAL | 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


STRAMONGATE, KENDAL - 100, CANNON ST, LONDON 


3 Rewind Your secrTiry to tite for your Copy Tovey / 


Cvs6o 

















- . . then be sure your first move is to 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada. 
with branches coast to coast in Canada, has full 
information on the latest developments and 


opportunities in Canadian business. 


Imperial Bank, 


Imperial Bank is ready to help you with the 
information you require. Write for the highly 
Bank Booklet, 


““ Business Opportunity in Canada” 


informative, 16-page Imperial 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Head Office, Toronto |, Canada, 
or to 
London Representative, 


116 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, England. 


Transfer 
your 
go-slow 
cash 





FEDERAL “ 
CONSOLIDATED 7 
INVESTMENTS To: The Deposits Director, 
LIMITED CONSOLIDATED 
Group Assets exceed £1,250,000 ae 


Paid up Share Capital and Reserves 


exceed £200,000 180 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4 


offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead 


; Please send me, without ob- 
investment... 


ligation, full details of your 
Industrial Banking investment 
services including a free copy 
of Brochure E2. 


/ ° 
Toon Bank Deposit Accounts! 
or 
70, without tax deduction on 
” Fixed-Term Bank Deposits! 
Industrial Banking gives you ex- 
cellent security, highest interest 
rates, easy withdrawal facili- 
ties. .. . For full information on 
this safe and rewarding invest- = 
ment, post this coupon today... Le 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


British European Airways offer appointments for 
graduates in their Operational Research team, to investi- 
gate a wide range of complex operational and organisa- 
tional problems in Engineering planning, Airport opera- 
tion, Advertising, Sales, and other fields. This work 
demands qualities of curiosity, imagination and integrity, 
as well as technical competence. 


STATISTICIANS 


A degree in statistics or in mathematics with statistics 
is essential; and some knowledge of Queueing Theory, 
Monte Carlo methods and stochastic processes would be 
an advantage. 


ECONOMISTS 


An honours degree in economics with a bias towards 
econometrics is essential. Some knowledge of theories 
of linear programming and allocation would be useful. 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


A degree or professional qualification in mathematics, 
physics, electrical engineering or psychology is essential. 


Experience in O.R. would be an advantage, but where 
this is lacking training will be provided. 


Applications, giving details of age, education and 
experience te Personnel Officer, Head Office, British 
European Airways, Bealine House, Ruislip, Middlesex. 


A PUBLIC BODY <concerned with Agriculture) invites appll- 
cations for the appointment of Deputy to the Chief 
Officer. An honours degree would indicate the type of 
background required of candidates, who mus: have had senior 
administrative experience. Commencing salary not less than 
£3,000 p.a. Maximum age 45 years. Pension arrangement 
available.—Detailed applications should be addressed to B. M. 
& Co., Alderman’s House, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, by 
ae 21, 1959, quoting reference AG.1 on outside of 
envelope. 

OAD RESEARCH LABORATORY (D.S.LR.), Harmonds- 

worth, Middlesex, requires Civil Engineers, Materials 
(Research) Engineers, in Senior Scientific/Scientific Officer 
grades, to be based on Tropical Section of L. and avail- 
able for secondment to overseas territories to study locally 
available road-making materials, and help in developing 
methods of road-making appropriate to local conditions. 
Preference given to engineers with some field experience, After 
a period of laboratory training they will be posted for tours 
in British overseas territories, returning to work in the 
Tropical Section of the Road Research Laboratory between 
tours. Qualifications: Ist or 2nd Class Honours degree. At 
least three years’ post graduate experience for S.S.O. grades. 
Starting salaries within the range S.O. £655 — £1,150, S.S.O. 
£1,233 — £1,460. Normal prospects of promotion to Principal 
Scientific Officer in mid-thirties (range up to £2,120) with 
possibilities of higher posts. Five-day week.—Forms from 
Ministry of Labour Technical and Scientific Register (K), 
26 King Street, London, S.W.1, quoting E.347/9A., Closing 
date January 15, 1960. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
TRAINING POSTS IN HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATION 





The Minister of Health and the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land invite applications for up to sixteen training posts in 
hospital administration, tenable for a period of three years 


beginning in the autumn of 1960. 


A short list of applicants will be interviewed by a Selection 
Committee, and those selected will be given practical experience 
of all branches of hospital administration, together with 
courses of instruction at the University of Manchester or 
at the Hospital Administrative Staff College of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London. 


Applicants, who should normally be not more than 30 years 
of age on September 1, 1960, must have discharged their 
obligations for National Service and should either :— 

<i) have graduated (by September, 1960) from a British 
University, or 

Gi) have obtained (by September, 1960) a professional 
qualification acceptable to the Selection Committee, or 

<li) have been employed in the hospital service for at least 
three years and have passed at least the intermediate 
examination for a professional qualification. 

In exceptional circumstances consideration may be givea 
to applications from persons without one of the above 
qualifications, or from those aged up to 35 years. Students 
due to take their final examinations in 1960 may apply. 


Successful candidates will receive a salary during the training 
period commencing at £575 p.a. (plus an addition in the 
London erea) with yearly increments of £30. Those already 
in the hospital service will retain their present salary 
if advantageous. Training fees will be met. 


Further information and application forms can be obtained 
from University Appointments Boards or by writing to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Health, Sayile Row, London, W.1, or 
to the Secretary, artment of Health for Scotland, St. 
Andrew’s House, Edinburgh, 1. Completed application forms 
should be sent to the appropriate Ministry mot later than 
Saturday, January 30, 1960, 
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IVOO 


require a 
PRODUCT MARKET ANALYSIS ASSISTANT 


* Applicants should preferably be Economics graduates and have some knowledge 
of Statistical techniques or market ‘research. 


* A real interest in the products of the motor industry is a pre-requisite. 


* Salary will depend upon ability and there will be plenty of scope for initiative. 


* This is an excellent opportunity for a man with ability, energy and drive. 


Please send full particulars to Mr. H. G. Pearman, 
Training and Recruitment Department, Ford Motor Company Limited, 
Dagenham, Essex, quoting reference AMA. 


TECHNICAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


A vacancy has occurred in the Technical Service Department of Kemball, Bishop & 
‘Co., Ltd., which is now the Chemical Division of the Pfizer Group in this country. 


The position will be based at the Pfizer Group headquarters, Sandwich, Kent. 


The successful applicant should conform to the following: — 


(1) Possess a good degree in Chemistry. 


(2) Be aged under 35 years. 
(3) Experience: 


In sales, sales development, or technical service (experience in 


plastics, coatings, metal cleaning and finishing or sequestration chemistry, though 


not indispensable, would be helpful). 


(4) Capabilities: The right man must be capable of planning his work and have the 
ability to get things done. He should be versatile to work at the desk and in 
the field, involving a fair amount of travel. This may later extend to cover 


Pfizer Companies on the Continent. 





Attractive salary with generous non-contributory Pension & Life Assurance Schemes. 


Please write stating age, qualifications and experience to:— 


Staff Recruitment Officer, Pfizer, Ltd., 
Richborough, Nr. Sandwich, Kent. 


THE PFIZER GROUP SS 


CHIEF STATISTICIAN 


required by A. C. Nielsen Company Limited to manage their Statistics Division. The 
Company is one of an international group and serves some 160 clients in Great Britain. 
Of the British staff of 1,000, 700 are based at Oxford in a new building with first-class 


amenities, 


The Statistics Division is responsible for sample design and maintenance for Nielsen 
research services and for statistical research into new projects and current operations. 


The Chief Statistician will work in close contact with the Board and senior 
executives. He will meet managements of client companies on statistical matters. He 
will be responsible for 30 executives and office staff in his Division and must of 
necessity be a manager and have a good Honours degree with Statistics. He should 
possess good presence and ability to mix, and be in age group 30-45 with experience 
in industry and preferably in marketing research, 


Salary commensurate with senior status of this post. Profit Sharing and Pension 
Plans. Full details education, qualifications, experience, age, etc., to Personnel 
Manager, A. C. Nielsen Company Limited, Nielsen House, Oxford. 


CONOMIST GRADUATE with some knowledge of 
statistics required to pioneer econometric studies of raw 
material purchasing in well-known firm. No age limit. Please 
indicate current salary or salary required. Applications should 
be accompanied by curriculum vitac, and state when available. 
Suitable applicants will be interviewed in London on Decem- 
ber 30th. Appointee may be required to live and work ia 
North of England.—Box 1243. 





Amearaxe required for Export Manager of medium sized 
Engineering firm, some 30 miles west of London. 
Candidates should be in the age group 24-28, have good 
spoken command of one or more European languages, have 
a grounding in export sales and, preferably, some technical 
experience. After an initial training period, some travel, 
mainly European, will be required.—Please write with fu 
description of background and experience, present salary an 
salary required to Box 1248. 
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CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 





PLANNING DEPARTMENT 








HEADQUARTERS, LONDON, S.E.1. 
ENGINEERING DIGITAL ~OMPUTING SERVICE 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMERS required in the System Planning Branch to 
deal with the solution by digital computer of a wide variety of technical problems to 


be found in the Electricity Supply Industry. 


Previous experience in numerical analysis and the use of electronic digital com- 
puters, particularly a DEUCE computer, would be considered an advantage. Applicants 
should hold a University Honours Degree in mathematics, physics or engineering, or 
should have had considerable experience in programming. 


Salaries on a scale within the range £1,029 to £1,495 p.a., according to duties and 


responsibilities, 


Applications stating age, qualifications, experience, present position and 
salary, to the Personnel Officer, 24/30, Holborn, London, E.C.1., by 18th 


December. 


i AL OFFICE OF INFORMATION requires to 
appoint a Senior Officer to control the daily editing of a 
group of wireless Press services directed to the U.K. Informa- 
tion posts in various regions of Africa and the Caribbean area. 
This appointment calls for someone of the liveliest mind who 
must already have held responsible posts on the staff of a 
newspaper, news agency or broadcasting organ‘sation. Ability 
to make use of a wide knowledge of current affairs including 
constitutional and economic developments in Africa is. esscn- 
tial. Candidates will be preferred who have lived in one 
or more of the African territories, engaged in journalism or 
public relations. The holder of the post must be able to 
give effective leadership to a small body of qualified staff. 
Salary between £1,395 and £1,660 (men); £1,345 and £1,600 
(women).—Write, giving age, full details of experience and 
qualifications to Manager (P.E.1956), Ministry of Labour. 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic House, Farring- 
don Street, London, E.C.4. Only those candidates selected 
for interview will be advised. 





WANTED 
GROUP ACCOUNTANT 


He will be head of the accountants in a British 
Group of Companies with wide European connections. 
This Group is chiefly concerned with research into 
the marketing of consumer goods. 


This top accountant will be responsible only to 
the Director of Administration of the Group. 


The better he is—the better he will be paid. 
If you want to know more about this job write with 
details of yourself to: 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR GUY SAYER, 
ATTWOOD GROUP OF COMPANIES 
LIMITED 


HOUSE, ECCLESTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.!. 


CHANTREY 


ANAGEMENT Accounting Adviser and a Marketing 

Adviser are required for the Management Services 
Department of the British Institute of Management. They 
will be responsible for the organisation of courses, seminars 
ind conferences in their respective fields. They will be 
expected to provide information to enquirers in these fields 
with the assistance of an Information Officer and the Institute's 


extensive management library. They will act as Secretaries 
to 4 


the Institute's Management Accounting and Marketing 
Advisory Committees. Applicants for the Management 
Accounting vacancy should be qualified accountants with an 
interest in research and the organisation of research and 
discussion groups. This field will cover budgets, estimates 
and control information, O. & M. and company procedures. 
Those applying for 


the Marketing vacancy should preferably 
be graduates with management experience either with a sales 


‘cam or with a department concerned with marketing a 
Product or group of products. Starting salaries: £950-£1,050. 
Pension Scheme Applications to Mr. N. Gallagher, Head 
i -Manazement Services Department, BIM. 80 Fetter Lane, 


within seven days of publication of this advertisement, 





For other appointments see page 1013 
ne ee aR 


APELIC \TIONS are invited for the newly created post 


will “4 WORKS’ COST ACCOUNTANT. Successful applicant 
ean ¢ fully qualified with complete knowledge of Cost 
ontrol and budgetary work and have previous commercial 
‘Xperience preferably in the furniture industry. Permanent 
ont With excellent salary and prospects.—Crondale Furniture 
mpany., Lid. Byron Road. Wealdstone, Middlesex 
Register 1 Newspaper Authorised as Secord Class Mail 
Newspaper Lid. at 22 Ryder Street 


Envelopes should be marked “ Confidential Ref. ECO/464.” 





& Co. (Park Royal), Ltd. 
Advanced level mathematics, 
Degree. Salary according 


Minimum qualification G.C.E. 
but preferably A.1.S. Final or 
to qualifications, five-day week, 
three-four weeks’ holiday per annum according to age. free 
luncheons, non-contributory pension scheme.—Please write 
Siving details of age, qualifications and experience to Personnel 
Manager, Park Royal Brewery, London, N.W.10. Ref.: SC’E. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET RESEARCH 


Expanding organisation requires a specialist with at least 
three years’ experience in industrial market research work 
and capable of taking over the direction of U.K. research 
within a short period.—Apply Box 1242. 

PPLICATIONS are invited from persons with a degree 

or diploma in SOCIAL SCIENCE or SOCIAL STUDIES 
and experience in one or more of the following fields: mental 
health, social administration, or social research—to participate 
in a survey which is being financed by THE NUFFIELD 
PROVINCIAL HOSPITALS’ TRUST into mental health 
needs in the county of Anglesey. The survey is expected to 
take two or three years. The Department of Studies in 
Psychological Medicine and Social Science of the University 
of Liverpool are co-operating in the survey. Salary in the 
range £900-£1,400 according to qualifications and experience; 
travelling allowance ; superanauation.— Further details obtain- 
able from’ the undersigned to whom application forms must 
be returned by January 15, 1960. G. WYNNE GRIFFITH, 
coon Medical Officer of Health, Shire Hall, Llangefni, 
/ esey. 


TH= LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for appointment to an Assistant 
Lectureship in Statistics. The successful candidate will be 
required to teach theoretical statistics and some mathematics. 
Salary scale £700 x £50—£85Q per annum plus £60 London 
Allowance ; with superannuation benefits and family allowances. 
In assessing the starting salary consideration will be given 
to age and experience. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should be 
received not later than January 22nd by the Secretary, The 
London School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton 


Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. - 


gas RESEARCH EXECUTIVE required to evaluate and 
interpret television and marketing statistics to clients and 
advertising agencies. At least one year’s experience in 
television planning and/or marketing required. Candidates 
must possess degree in economics or one of the social sciences 
and be familiar with handling of statistical material.—Appli- 
cations in writing to Personnel Manager, Associated Television. 
Ltd., 17 Great Cumberland Place, London, W.1. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of GENERAL 
SECRETARY of the NORTHERN RHODESIA MINE 
WORKERS’ UNION. Applicants must have had wide Trade 
Union experience in an administrative and negotiating capa- 
city, and be able to prepare and present a case for arbi- 
tration and concifiation. The Northern Rhodesia Mine Workers’ 
Union operates within the Mining Industry of Northern 
Rhodesia and has a membership of approximately 5.000 Euro- 
peans. The commencing salary offered will be commensurate 
with ability but will not be less than £2,000 per annum 
Applications giving age, marital status, academic qualifications 
and full details of previous experience together with at least 
three references should be addressed to The President, Northern 
Rhodesia Mine Workers’ Union, P.O. Box 15, Kitwe, Northern 


Rhodesia 

BBC requires Industrial Correspondent in Midland Region 
(Birmingham). Duties: under general direction of 

Regional News Editor to act as specialist correspondent and 

adviser on Industrial and Trade Union affairs concerned pri- 

marily with news programmes, both national and regional, 


ACCOUNTANT 


A unique opportunity is available for a Chartered 
Accountant to join the nucleus of a management team now 
being formed in the United Kingdom by the newly established 
Subsidiary of a major American company. 


Applicant must be of top executive quality, capable of using 
modern techniques to produce financial control data. Experience 
of engineering costing would be an advantage. Ample scope 
for advancement for a person with the necessary qualifications 
and personality. Initial salary in the region of. £1,500 p.a. 
according to experience, qualifications, etc. Send full details. 
in strict confidence, to 


Box No. 1249 
ROWN & POLSON require for their Finance and 
Administration. Division, a young man, 23-28, with an 
Accountancy or Cost and Works Accounting Qualification. 


Experience in an industrial concern would be an advantage 
but applicants with solely commercial or auditing experience 
should not hesitate to apply. Experience within the Company 
will not be confined to its London headquarters but will 
include periods at the Manchester and Paisley Works. Salary. 
Profit Payment. Life Assurance and Pension Schemes are good 
and the Company is progressive in outlook and expanding 


—KReplies to Group Personnel Manager. Brown & Polson 
Lrd., 125/130 Strand. London. W.C.2 
APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
DMINISTRATIVE OFFICER. H.M.O.C.S., aged 36. 
requires interesting and responsible post with future 
Experienced S.E. Asia politics, economics and languages 


Available for interview.—Please write Box 1251 







DATA Processing. Mathematics, Statistics. Young gentle- 
man with experience and qualifications involving these 
Subjects seeks suitable post.—Box 1250. 

ALAYAN EXECUTIVE, early thirties, experienced com- 

mercial and industrial management, speaking several 
Asian languages, detailed knowledge Malaya. fair knowledge 
South-East Asia, wishes change to more active organisation, 
preterably based Malaya/Singapore. Present salary £4,500 but 
willing accept lower salary in growing enterprise.—P.O. Box 
1612. Singapore. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY 
LIMITED 
5 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
6 PER CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 


NOTICE IS 


HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
in respect of the 


above Stocks will be closed from December 


5 -o 8. 1959, both dates inclusive. for the purpose of preparing 
Warrants in resnect of Dividends for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1959, to be paid on and after January |. 1960 
By Order of the Board, 
C TOMLINSON 
Secretary 
Offices: Cunard Building. Liverpool. 
November 26. 1959, 
NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
_ NOTICE is hereby given that an interim dividend of Fifty 
Cents (50c) per share, Canadian funds, has been declared by 
the Directors of NORANDA MINES, LIMITED. payable 
December |5th to Sharcholders of record November 20. |959 


By Order of the Board. 
Cc. H. WINDELER 


z Secretary 
Toronto, Ontario. 


_November 12, 1959. _ ie 
TRAVEL ; 
WINTER SPORTS 
THROUGH COOKS 


You can choose from a wonderful selection of inclusive 
holidays at over 100 resorts! A few examples of cight-day 
holidays with rail and sea travel are: 

ADELBODEN £26 17s. PARTHENEN £21 18s 
LAUTERBRUNNEN £24 Os IGLS £23 17s. 
AROSA £28 11s. KITZBUHEL £25 16s. 
DAVOS £29 11s. ORTISEI £27 13s. 
and if you book carly Cooks guarantce Couchettes sleeping 
accommodation) on the Special Trains You can also travel 
by air. Write for FREE 112-page programme ** Winter 
Sports” to THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., Dept. H/C/RO, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and branches, or from any 
office of Dean & Dawson, Pickfords or appointed booking 


agents. 


EDUCATION AN? COURSES 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 


2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES 


Company Secretaryship to-day calls for specialised 
skills and Boards of Directors have become 
increasingly aware of the advantages to be derived 
from appointing INCORPORATED SECRETARIES 
Ihe syllabus of the qualifying cxaminations is 
obtainable from 


THE SECRETARY. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.! 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, 
Secretarial. Civil Service Management 
General Certificate of Education, cte 
(non-examination) courses in business 
for free prospectus and/or advice. mentioning examination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 


Law, Accountancy, 
Export, 
Also 


Subjects 


Costing 
Commercial 
many practical 
—Write today 


Sound and Television; also to advise on reflection of indus- or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C.4 

trial matters in other types of programmes. Qualifications : SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
journalistic experience in field of industry and labour rela- . - F - - 
tions ; ability to supply concise, balanced and rapid coverage B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 

of events for news bulletins, to describe technical develop- 

ments clearly and accurately, and to broadcast effectively in Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
Sound and Television. Wide knowledge of Midlands indus- range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
tries and labour relations in the region important. Salary Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
£1,545 ‘(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by fees. 1.149 Wolsey Hall studénts passed Lond. Univ 
five annual increments to £1,970 p.a. max.—Requests for B.Sc.Econ. exams., 1950-58. Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
application forms ‘enclosing addressed envelope and quoting Statistical, other exams.—Prospectus ‘(mention exam.) from 
reference G.1383 Ect) should reach Appointments Officer E. /, Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B., Director of Studies 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five days. Dept. Pi6, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
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the ‘electric’ 
leading the 
lifting field 


In the cut and thrust of 

fork truck progress our new 
‘UNIVERSAL’ Electrics are 

a clear break through. 

A detailed comparison reveals 
startling advances . . . for 
example they work twice 

as long per charge... 

a paying investment 
in itself. 
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